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LEARNED AND CELE 


ANTIQUARIAN 


IR THOMAS URQUHART OF CROMARTY, 
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nnter, $ 
I. A peculiar Promptuary of & 


Time; wherein is diſplayed a 
moſt exact Directory for all 
particular Chronologies in any 
Family whatſoever. 


II. The true Pedigree, and 
Lineal Deſcent, of the moſt 
ancient and bonourable Fami- 
ly of the URQuHanTs in the 
Houſe of CRoMARTY, from 
the Creation of the World un- 
til the Year of Gop 1652: 
With a Continuation of ſaid 
Genealozy down to the pre- 
ſert Time, extracted from the 
Records of the Lyon-Office. 


III. A curious Diſſertation 
on the Univerſal Language, 
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IV. A Vindication of®the 
Honour of ScorLAN , in the 
Characters of ſeveral hundreds 
of Scotſmen, his Contempora- 
ries, celebrated both at Home 
and Abroad, for their Wit, 
Learning, or Military Prow- 


any hitherto publiſhed) of the 
Life and Death of the Admi- 
- rable CR1CHTON of CLUNIE: 
Y The whole interſperſed with 
many curious and intereſting 
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other renowned Scotſmen, not 
taken notice of by auy other 
Writer; and tending to illu- 
” ſtrate many Paflages in our 
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++ Hiſtory, hitherto very obſcure. 
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eſs; in which is contained an 
Account (more complete than 


Particulars relative to Scor- 
LAND, the Clans, and many 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


H E Editor has printed the fol- 

lowing Tracts literally, from a- 
copy printed in the Author's lifetime, 
anno 1652, without preſuming to alter: 
the orthography of the age in which 
they were wrote. He has compared. 
the genealogy (compiled by Sir Tho- 
mas Urquhart) with the records kept 
by the Lord Lyon of Scotland, which 
go as far back as the reign of Alexan- 
der II.; and from that period finds it 
ſtrictly true. A continuation of it is 
likewiſe added from the Author's death 


down to the preſent time, taken from. 
the ſame records. 
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The novelty of the ſubjects and ſen- 
timents, and the uncommon ſtyle and 
manner in which they are treated, 
$ ſtrongly mark the character of the 
learned author, and diſtinguiſh him as 


a very remarkable genius at the æra 
in which he lived. 
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As the following tracts are very rare- 
ly to be met with, except in the cabinets 
of the curious, a new edition of it has 
been much wanted, in order to reſcue, 
from oblivion, a work of ſuch ſingula- 
rity : The editor, therefore, hopes this 


edition will not be unacceptable to the 
Public. | 


LATELY PUBLISHED, 


= © And SOLD at the Shop of Charles Herriott, bookſeller, 
| within the Parliament-houſe, Edinburgh. 


I. AN Introduction to Mr James Anderſon's Diplo- 
mata Scotiæ. To which are added notes taken 

from various authors and original manuſcripts, by Tho- 

mas Ruddiman, M. A. 2s. 6d. in boards, 3 s. bound, 

The above is a tranſlatian of a Jaborious and much 
eſteemed work, compoſed originally in Latin, by the 
ingenious and learned Mr Thomas Ruddiman, and by 
him prefixed as an introduction to Mr James Ander- 
ſon's Diplomata Scotie (of which it is explanatory) 
a book of high price, exceeding ſcarce, and only to be 
found in the libraries of the learned, which has made 1t 
> leſs known than what it deſerves. The Editor has no 
: occaſion to expatiate upon the value of this perform- 

: ance, as that would rather be injurious to the memo- 
ry of the Author, whoſe writings have been ſo uni- 
verſally eſteemed, that his name alone bears ſufficient 
evidence of its worth. He ſhall only add, that as it 
contains many particulars which may contribute to rec- 
tify ſome erroneous opinions, which commonly have 
prevailed as to ſeveral hiſtorical facts, and gives an 
account of the antiquity of writings, value of money, 
and prices of proviſions in Scotland in ancient times; 
the knowledge of which appear, at preſent, to be 
more than matter of curioſity ; he therefore hopes, that 
the preſent tranſlation will be agreeable to the inge- 
nious reader. 
2. An introduction to the hiſtory and antiquities of 
Scotland, containing many uſeful and curidus particu- - 
= lars relating to the antiquities of this country, either 
little known, or entirely overlooked by other authors, , 
with notes taken from the celebrated Mr M' Pherſon, 
and other authors, ancient and modern, by Mr Walker r 
Goodall, late librarian to the faculty of Advocates. . 
F s. in boards. 

At the above ſhop, books bound in the neateſt man- 
ner, and at the moſt reaſonable rates; paper books 
ruled, or unruled, ready made, or done up to any par- 
ticular order, on the ſhorteſt notice. 
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READER: 


OME fow months after that a- 
mongſt other papers of the Au- 


thor's of very great concernment and 
knowledge, which were totally loſt in 
the pillage enſuing the fatal blow given 
to the royal party at Worceſter, This 
ancient pedigree, from amongſt the 
regardleſs fingers of the promiſcuous 
ſoldiery, was, by a ſurpriſing honeſt 
and civil officer of Colonel Pride's re- 
giment, moſt opportunely reſcued from 


the inexorable rage of Vulcan, to whom 


by a file of muſqueteers it was conſe- 
3 crated, to afford ſmoak to their pipes 


of tobacco ; it falling by meer chance 
into my hands, and after peruſal per- 
ceiving it to be exceeding uſeful and 
ingenious, I thought mylelf, in duty 
to the public, obliged (leſt at any time 
hereafter it ſhould incur the like ha- 
zard of embezelling) taithfully to com- 
1 . 


mir 


vin |] 
mit it to the preſs. Which defign ! 
the rather undertook, that the Author, 
whoſe genealogy it is, hath already 
been highly eſteemed of for his litera- 
ture and other qualifications ; whereof 
by treatiſes long ago evulged, and ac- 
tions of more then ordinary vertue, he 
hath at ſeveral occaſions given many 
ample teſtimonies. And albeit the con- 
dicion wherein for the preſent he ſtands 
with the ſlate, in matter of his charge 
and deportment in the regal army, a 
pear not, in the judgments of thoſe who 
bave taken his examination, to be (as 
I am informed) ſo deſperate, as that he 
thereby will be much endangered: yet, 
leaving theſe myſteries to whom they 
are competent, and medling with no 
more then what by a common obliga- 
tion to learning, and excellent endow- 
ments of the interiur faculties, where- 
ever they be found, I am tyed unto ; 
I will only make bold to ſpeak a word 
or two in behalf of the Author, and in 
all humility ſubmit the cenſure there- 
of to the judicious conſtruction of the 
ſtate, Whoſe priſoner he is. 


It being here every way perceptible, 
by 


N 3 
t ? by the chronology of his houſe, in this 
little tractate ſo punctually deduced, 
that providence hath been ſo favour- 
able to that his family, as to preſerve 
f > it amidſt the many various revolutions, 
and almoſt innumerable changes of 
e monarchies and eſtates, wherein it was 
in ſeveral nations very often intereſted : 
fit is humbly deſired, and (as J believe) 
from the hearts of all that are acquain- 
ted with him, that the greateſt ſtate in 
the world, ſtain not their glory by be- 
ing the arropos to cut the thread of that 

: which Saturnes ſythe hath not been a- 
ble to mow in the progreſs of all for- 
mer ages, eſpecially in the perſon of 

| him, whole inward abilities are like to 
produce effects, conducible to the ſtate, 

of as long continuance for the future. 
And although (as Chriſtians) we be not 
obliged to aſſert the truth of that phi- 
loſophical poſition, whereby the fu- 
ture is always maintained to be for du- 
ration equal with what is paſt: yet 
would his mind (by all probability) if 
3 cheriſhed with encouragements, emit 
3 for utility, pleaſure, and honeſty, ſuch 
fruits of goodneſs, as might reach the ane 
a 
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BY 0; 
ad poſt, with no leſs extent of ſpace, 
then ab ante, fortune hath conveyed the 
other; ſo that to make uſe of Ariſtotle's 
other diviſion of good, taken from its 
threefold variety of ſubject, to which 
it oweth its inexiſtence: the author's 
mind and fortune will conjunctly (by 
appearance) be able to dilate them- 
ſelves over the whole courſe of time, 
provided his body, now in the cuſtody 
of the ſtate, may (of their grace) re- 
ceive that inlargement, together with 
bother favours thereunto concomitant; 
the want whereof would quite dafh, 
and utterly overthrow the other two 
aforeſaid branches of that trichotomy 
in his perſon, to the great prejudice 
of this commonwealth ; which truly 
conſidering, how formerly he hath 
been a Mecznas to the ſcholar, a pa- 
tron to the ſoldier, a favourer of the 
merchant, a protector of the artificer, 
and upholder of the yeoman ; it were 
a thouſand pities, that by the auſterity 
of a ſtate which emed in both its 
eſſe, and bene eſſe, upon the flouriſhing 
of theſe worthy profeſſions, effects ſo 
advantagious thereto, ſhould by not 
con- 
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conferring deſerved courteſies on him, 
be extinguiſhed in the very brood. 
This, out of my duty to the ſtate, and 
affection to the author, I have thought 


fit to premiſe, as it becomes the read- 
er's well-wiſher, 


.. 


PRANOSCENDUM. 


HE Figures in the rows above the proper names, 
are to be underſtood thus: The firſt denotes 
the yeer of the world, wherein ſuch a one was born, 
to which effect, at the top of the Page, juſt above that 
_—_ are {et down the letters A. M. deſigning Anno 
undi. The ſecond ſhews their number, or Series, in 
order from their firſt forefather, and to this effect the 
word Series is placed above it, at the upper end of the 
page. The third, ſignifies the difference of the yeers 
betwixt any two predeceſſors, as they follow one ano- 
ther; for which cauſe the word Common difference is 
poſited above it, at the beginning of the page; it be- 
ing termed common difference for no other reaſon, 
but that by adding, and abſtracting it from the epochs 
of the world, and incarnation, in the nativities of any 
one of the liſt, it will afford the true foreſaid epochs, 
in the birth of his ſucceſſor. Laſtly, the fourth num- 
ber expreſſeth the epoch of Chriſt, either before, or 
after the incarnation ; and to this purpoſe are ſupra- 
poſited the words Ante Chr. Anno Chriſti. As for ex- 
ample, Eſormon, was born in the yeer of the world 
1810, was the Sixteenth from Adam, he was 32 yeers 
younger than his father Paſiteles, and lived 2139 yeers 
before the incarnation, &c. 
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In the HousE of CRO MART v. 
ſince the Creation of the World, 
until this preſent Year 1774. 


were from all eternity, did, in time, of no- 

thing, create red earth; of red earth, framed 
Adam; and, of a rib out of the ſide of Adam, faſhion- 
ed Eve. After which creation, plaſmation, and for- 
mation, ſucceed the generations, as followeth. 


G D the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, who 


An, Mundi. Series. Common differerice, Ante Chriſtum. 


= 5 - _ 3948. 
ADAM married E V E. 
He was ſurnamed the Protoplaſt ; and on his wiſe | 


Eve 2 
SET A. | 253 
8 BIR 130 | 


* 
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WES 

An. Mund. Series. Com. diff. Ante Chriſt, 4 I 
130 2 129 3819 I 
SE T H married SHIFKAYH, 1 


He was the father of the righteous, and ſuch. as 
called upon the name of God: and his wife Shifkah * 
was his own coennixed ſiſter; on whom he begot 


E N OS. 
235 3 105 3714 
E N OS married MAH L A; 
And on her begot 
325 4 90 3624 


CAINAN married BILHAH; 
And on her begot 
MAHALALEE LL. 


396 5 8 3553 
MAHALALEEL married TIMNAH; 
And on her begot 


7 A R E D. 

460 6 „ ets" 

JARED married AHOLIMAH; 
And on her begot 
ENOCGCH. 

622 7 162 3327 


NOCH married ZILPAH. 
This Enoch was tranſlated alive into the heavens, 


and was the firſt that gave occaſion to the Apotheoſis 
of the Greeks. On Zilpah he begot 


META USALA AH. 
687 


| 1 

u. Mund. Series. Com. dif. Ante Cbriſt- 
687 8 65 3262 
METHUSALAH married NOE MA. 


has He lived till he was full 969 years of age; and on 
Fkah Noema begot 
= 874 9 187 3075 
R LAMECHU married AD A; 
; And on her begot 
f NOAH. 
1056 "oo 182 2893 
| NOAH married TIT EA. 
In the fix hundredth year complete of Noah's age, 


occurred the univerſal deluge. His wife Titea was 
Ihe daughter of Tubal-Cain, the ſon of Jubal ; on 


er he begot 
; ; FAPHET. 


l ; 5 1557 11 501 2392 
; JAPHET married DEBORA. 
To Japhet's inheritance befel all the regions of 
Europe. On Debora he begot 
JFAVAN, 


170 12 143 2259 
JAVAN married NEGINOTHI. 
For his portion being Japhet's eldeſt ſon, he had 
ll the territories of Greece, His wife Neginothi was. 
ie daughter of Arphaxad the ſon of Sem, Japhet's 
econd brother, and elder than Cham. After him, 


or many hundreds of years together, the Grecians 
ere called Javanites. On Neginothi he begot 


FE MURKE.::* 
B 2 | 1730 


YEens, | e 
jeoſis 


687 


4 Y 
PENUEL married HOT TIR. 


This Penuel was a moſt intimate friend of Nimrod 


the mighty hunter, and builder of Babel. On his wife : 
Hottir he begot 4 
| TTITGH£& ROS; 


22 2 . 
TYCHEROS married OR PAH. 1 
Of this Tycheros, Orpah the daughter of Sabatius "8 


Saga, prince of the Armenians, made choice to be 
her huſband, becauſe of his gallantry and good ſucceſs 6 


in the wars. On Orpah he begot 
: PASITRLES 


1778 15 27 2171 
PASITE LES married AX A. © 
This Axa was the daughter of Samothee king of the | : 
Gauls, on whom be begot 1 
ESOR MO M. 
1810 ”- 36: 32 2139 
ESORMON married NARF E SIA. 


He was Sovereign prince of Achaia. For his for- | 
tune in the wars, and affability in converſation, his Wl 
ſubjects and familiars ſurnamed him egoxe'gro;, that 


is to ſay, fortunat? and well beloved. After which 


time, his poſterity ever ſince hath acknowledged him 
the father of all that carry the name of URqQunarT. li 


He had for his arms, three Banners, three Ships, and 
three Ladies, in a field Or; with the picture of a 
young Lady above the waſte, holding in her right hand 
a'brandiſhed ſword, and a branch of myrtle in the 
left, for his creſt : and for ſupporters two Javanites, 
after the ſoldier habit of Achaia, with this motto in 
the ſcroll of his coat. armour, Tavre '1 1e « gονν,j̈ n;: 


: that 


* 


briſt. % 
* 
1 | 
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wife 1 


the 


* 
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atius 
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E 
An. Mund. Series. Com. diff. Ante C briſt. 
that is, Theſe three are worthy to behold, Upon his 


3 wife Narfeſia, who was ſovereign of the Amazons, 


ITY N he begot. 


C RATTNT EEX. 


1837 17 27 2112 


c RAT INT E R. 


He was likewiſe ſurnamed "sg0;,xe 70, as ever ſince 
have been all the male-race of Eſormon. He was a 
victorious prince; yet all his iſſue male dying before 
himſelf, there ſucceeded to him in his inheritance his 


brother german 


THRASTME DES. 


1841 18 4 2108 
THRASYMEDES . GOSHENNI. 


On Goſhenni he begot 
 EVQ4PPOS. 


1873 19 32 2076 
EVIPPOS married B RIA GET A. 


On Briageta he begot 


1899 20 26 2053 
CEEOTINUS married ANDRONIA. 


This Andronia was the daughter of Egialeus ruler 
of the Sicyonians. On her he begot 


LITO BOROS. 


1930 21 $$: 2019 
LITOBOROS married two wives, - 
PUSENA and EMPHANEOLA 


B 3 Jet 


314 
An. Mund. Series. Com, diff, Ante Chriſt, 


Let had he, beſides theſe two ladies, ſeveral other, 
both wives and concubines, as the faſhion was, over 
the whole world, eyen then, and for the ſpace of a- 
bove a thouſand years thereafter : yet, in matter of 
the genealogy of this houſe, no other women are 
collaterally placed, but ſuch as have been mothers of 
the chiefs thereof; or if there be any mentioned, it 
is only here and there, the moſt eſpecial, without 
having regard to any of the reſt, 


Litoboros on Puſena begot 


APODEMOS. 


1961 22 31 1988 
APO DEM Os. 


Although Apodemos was begot on Puſena the daugh- 
ter of Amathius prince of Macedonia ; yet to him ſuc- 
ceeded his half-brother Bathybulos, begotten on Empha- 
neola the daughter of Tyrus ruler of Thracia, 


1962 23 I 1987 
BATHYBULOS married BONARIA; 


And on her begot 
 PHRENEDON. 


1991 = 0 29 1958 
PHREN ED ON married PENINA H. 
This Phrenedon was in th@ houſe of the Patriarch 
Abraham at the time of the deſtruction of Sodom and 


Gomorrah, On Penina he begot 
Z In 


2023 | SORE | 1926 
ZAMELES married ASYMBLETA; 
| And on her begot 

CHORONOMOS, 


2055 


- 


h 
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2055 26 32 1894 
CHORONOMOS married CARISSA. 
He on Cariſſa, who was ſiſter-in-law to Iſtavon 
king of the Germans, begot Nig 
; LEPTOLOGCON. 

2083 27 E- -- 1266 
LEPTOLOGON married CALAGLAIS; 
And on her begot 
GCL MST OS; 

2114 28 31 1835 
AGLASTOS married THEOGLENA; 
And on her begot 


* MEG A LO. N US. 

2143 29 23 1806 
MEGALONUS. 

He having no childreg by his wife Primilla, there 


ſucceeded to him his . 


E'V-E MER O 8. 


2120 30 * 1829 
EVEMER Os married PAMMERISSA- 


Here is to be remarked, that we are not to regard 
the difference betwixt the ages of Megalonus and A- 
glæſtos, which is 29; nor yet that betwixt Megalonus 
and Evemeros, which is 23: but the difference only 
betwixt Evemeros and Aglæſtos, becauſe it retrogrades 
not the time, but continues in an even outright courſe 
upon the track thereof. This Evemeros was fix years 
younger than his brother Aglæſtos and on his wife 
Pammeriſſa begot 
CALLOPIHRXO MN. 

2150 


hr AY oy 


An. Mund. Series, Com. diff. Ante Chriſt. | | 


2150 31 30 1799 


CALLOPHRON married FLORIDULA: | 


And on her begot 
FEET Ts. 4 AS hs ah - op = 


2183 32 3 335 1766 


ARTHMIOS married CHRYSOCOMIS; f 


And on her begot 
HT PSE GOR AS. 


2207 33 24 e 


Lybius, he begot 
# UT ROC Bak 


2234 VVV 1715 
AUTARCES married THARSALIA. 


On Tharſalia, who was the ſiſter of Spartus that 


built Lacedemon, he begot 
„. 


2266 35 32 1 
EVAGES married MA IA; 
And on her begot 
AT AR BE S. 
2295 36 of, DISIEES (| oF 
ATARBES married ROMA; 


| And on her begot | 
P AMPROSODOS * 


2326 


HYPSEGORAS married A RENO PAS. 
On Arenopas, who was the daughter of Hercules 


hw 6 «+ A tk. hed 
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An. Mund. Series, Com. dif, Ante Chriſt 


2326 37 31 1623 
PAMPROSODOS married TERMUTH. 


On this Termuth, who was that daughter of Pha- 
raoh Amenophis, which found Moſes amongſt the bul- 
ruſhes, and brought him up as if lie had been her own 
child, he begot | 

FC 


2355 38 29 1594 
G ETH O N married VEGETA; 


And on her begot 
Lorle. 


2384 39 29 1565 
HOLOCLEROS married CALLIMERIS, 


On this Callimeris, who was the daughter of Sice- 
leus the ſovereign of thoſe countries in Spain which. 
now are called Galicia, Andaluzia, Murcia, and Gra- 

* 


nada, he begot 
1 0 LX. 


2415 40 31 1534 
MOLIN married PANT HEA. 


This is he that came with Gathelus from Egypt into 
Portugal, and of whom are deſcended the Clanmoline- 
ſpick in Ireland. His wife Panthea was the daughter 
of Deucalion and Pirra, of whom Ovid maketh men- 
tion in the firſt of his metamorphoſis. In that part of 
Afric, which, aſter his name, is till this hour called Mo- 
linea, by cunning and valour together, he killed. in one 
morning three lions, the heads whereof, when in a 
baſket, preſented to his lady Panthea, ſo terrified her, 
that (being quick with child) for putting her right 
hand to her left ſide with this ſudden exclamation, 
[0 Hercule What is this I] the impreſſion of three 
lions heads Was found upon the left ſide of the child as 


* 


ſoon as he was born. How Portugal was ſo called, 


after 


: o 


CE 0 + 
An. Mund. Series. Com. diff.” Ante Chriſt, 


after Gathelus ; the Scots, after Scota ; and that the 
Scotobrigantes were the race of Molin in Spain, is clearly 


ſet down in the ample ſtory of the hoũſe. Molin on 


Panthea begot 


2446 41 31 1503. 
E PITIMON married GON-IMA. 


This Gonima was the ſiſter of Hiber (after whom | 
Ireland was called Hibernia) and daughter of Gathe- | 
lus, begotten on Scota; in honour of whom Epitimon 


(ſhe being his mother-in-law) after her name, called 


his ſecond ſon Scetus; of whoſe progeny, ſhortly af- | 


ter, the ſurname of Scot took its beginning, together 
with the arms which Molin ggaxagres by his valour 


had acquired on the coaſt of Afric, and which upon | 
the left ſide of Epitimon, by nature, were imprinted | 


from his mother's womb, as hath already been ſufficient- 
ly enough glanced at in the deſcription of Molin. 
Then began the old arms of Urquhart in the houſe of 
Eſormon (viz. three Banners, three Ships, and three 
Ladies) to be exchanged into three Lions heads. Epi- 
timon on Gonima begot 


HFTFOTIFPNO0S 


2474 42 28 1475 
HYPOTYPHOS married GANYMENA;:. 


And on her begat 
MELOBOL ON, 


2503 43. 29 1446 
MELOBOLON. ; 


His wife Actoſa was the daughter of Chuſan Raſ- 
chataim, whoſe male iſſue Melobolon ſuryj ing, there 
fucceeded to him his couſin- german Pr tes, who 
was begotten by Nepenthes, the brother of Hy poty- 
phos, on the lady Theſpeſia. | 


2599 


0 
-4 


* 
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t. An. Mund. Series. Com. diff. Ante Chriſt; 
he 2509 44 6 1440 
* PROPETES married HYPERMNESTRA, 


This Hypermneſtra was the choiceſt of Danaus's 
fifty daughters; and on her Propetes begot 


 EUPLOCAMOS. 


2539 45 30 1410 
EUPLOCAM Os married HORA TIA, 


And on her begot 
PHILOP HRON. 


5 | 2567 46 28 1382 
ur PHILOPHRON married PHILUMENA ; 
on | And on her begot 

2 STNGEMNES. 

1 2598 47 31 1351 
ce SYNGENES. 


His wife Accorta bearing him no children, there 
ſucceeded to him his uncle 


POLTPHRADES. 


2581 48 0 1368 
\-;- POLYPHRADES married NEOPIS. 


This Neopis was the ſiſter of Amphion ruler of 
Thebes, on whom Polyphrades begot 


CAINOTOMO® S. 


2627 49 29 1322 
aſ- CAINOTOMOS married THYMELICA, 


tho Here is only ſet down the difference between the 
ty- ages of Syngenes and Cainotomos, which is 29 ; and 
| Not that of Polyphrades to either of them, as hath 
been 


SS: 
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been formerly obſerved in Aglæſtos, Magalonus, and 
Evemeros; becauſe Polyphrades, though poſterior in 
ſucceſſion, is elder in years; and therefore to regard 
his difference, would but intangle the progreſs of our 
chronological genealogy. This Cainotomos took to 
wife Thymelica the daughter of Bacchus, in recom- 
pence of his having accompanied him in the conqueſt 
of the Indies. Cainotomos in his return from thence 
into Greece, paſſed through the territories of Iſrael, 
where being acquainted with Deborah the judge and 
propheteſs, he received from her a very rich Jewel, 
which afterwards, by one of his ſucceſſion, was pre- 
ſented to Pentaſilea, that queen of the Amazons that 
aſſiſted the Trojans againſt Agamemnon. On his wife 
Thymelica he begot 


RODRIGO. 


2656 50 29 1295 
RODRIGO married EPHAMILLA. 


This Rodrigo being invited by his kindred the 
Clanmolineſpick into Ireland, bore rule in that country 
all the days of his life, with much applauſe and 
good ſucceſs. Of him is deſcended the Clanrurie, 
of which name there were 26 rulers and kings of 
Ireland, before the days of Ferguſe the firſt king of 

Scots in Scotland. On Ephamilla he begot 


DICARCHES. 


2685 51 29 1264 
DIC ARCHE S married PORRIMA. 
His marriage with Porrima the ſiſter of Carmenta, 

Evander's mother, was made in his younger years, 


when he travelled from Ireland into Italy; and on 
her begot | 


EXAGASTOS. 


2913 


1 
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d 2713 52 28 1236 
- EXAGASTOS married LAMPEDO; 
* ö And on her begot | 

to DENAPON. 

1 | 
{t 2750 53 37 1199 
L DENAPON married TELECLYTA; 
1d And on her begot 

at 

wt 2775 54 a * 


ARTIST ES married CLARARELLA; 


And on her begot 
THI MOL DON. 


| 2806 £4 Ul 31 1143 
he  THYMOLEON married EROMENA; 
ry | And on her begot 
3 E UsSFTOSH OS. 

2834 56 28 1115 
EU STO CHOs married ZOCALLIS; 
And on her begot 
S , UK. 
. 30 1085 
ta, BIANOR married LEPID A; 


rs, 


* And on her begot 


THRYLLUMENO®O S$ 


2893 | 58 WS © 1056 
13 THRYLLUMENOS, | 
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His wife Metaceras was the daughter of Calcedo 
the Tyrian, that founded Carthage: but he having no 
ſons by her, there ſucceeded to him his own brother- 


german 
ME LLE SSE N. 


2900 59 7 1049 
MELLESSEN married NICOLIA. 


This Nicolia, before ſhe was married to him, travel- 
led from the remote eaſtern countries to have expe- 
rience of the wiſdom of Solomon; and by many is ſup- 
poſed to have been the queen of Sheba. Melleſſen, 
nevertheleſs, ſent ſome of his children to Ireland and 
Britain, to be brought up with the beſt of his own 
father and mother's kindred : the name of the eldeſt 
ſon Melleſſen begot on Nicolia was | | 


. 


2930 60. 30 1019 
ALYPOS married PRO TEU SA. 


Proteuſa was the ſiſter of Eborak who founded the 
city of York, In the time of this Alypos was Scotland 


named Olbion ; afterwards by an Aolic dialect term- 


ed Albion: the caſtle of Edinburgh built (for that E- 
thus king of the Picts did build it, is fabulous) and the 
promontories at Cromarty, called the og[y'gs5, vulgar- 


ly Soters. Alypos on Proteuſa begot 
AN QO CHL OS. 


2951 ME. 21 998 
ANOCHLOS married GOZOSA; 


And on her begot 
HO MOGNIOS. 


2981 62 „ 968 


HO MOGNIOS- married VENUSTA; 


4 © W 


mo Ru | 1 
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And on her begot 

EPSEPHICO S. 


3012 63 f 31 | 937 
EPSEPHICOS 


He begot on his wife Oncumena ſeveral ſons and 
daughters; but the ſons not living, there ſucceeded to 
him his nephew EUTRO POS, begotten of hisbro- 
ther Pherenicos, on Proſectica. 


3045 64 „ "© 90s 
EUTROPOS married DELOTERA. 


On Delotera, who was the daughter of Ageſilaus, 


he begot 
COWIPHAUS 


3075 65--: 30 874 
CORYPHAUS married TRAC ARA; 


And on her begot 
E T O IM. &. 


3104 66 29 845 
ETOIMOS married POTHINA. 


On this Pothina, who was niece to Lycurgus, and 
ſiſter to Cabrilaus, he begot 


3132 67 28 817 
S PU DA OS married COR DATA; 


And on her begot 
EU MEST O R. 


86s 68 1 786 
EU MES TOR married ARE TIAS; 
e C 2 And 
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And on her begot 
CRIPHOMN. 


37190 RS 27 759 
GRIPHON married MUS U RGA; 


And on her begot 
E M ME NM E S. 


3219 70 29 730 
EMMENES married ROMALIA; 


And on her begot - 
PATHOMACHO MN. 


3243 71 "20 4 701 
PATHOMACHON married ORTHOIUSA, 


On Orthoiuſa he begot. 
MN B-# 1-0 *.S 


3279 72 31 : 670 
ANEPSIOS married REC ATA DA. 


This Recatada was the daughter of Simon Brek, who 
was the firſt crowned king of the Scots in Ireland; and 
on her Anepſios begot 


AULOPREPES. 


3808 73 29 641 
AULOPREPES married CHARIEST ERA; 


And on her begot 
COROSTELOS, 


3237 74 2 612 
COROSYLOS married RERENORA; 


And on her begot 
D #- 


E--3F--1 
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3365 75 28 584 
DATALON married PHILER GA. 


This. Dætalon was agnamed Char, the reaſon whereof 
is ſet down in the voluminous hiſtqry of the houſe, as 
likewiſe of the agnames of many of Dætalons prede- 
ceſſors, which for compendiouſneſs ſake, muſt needs 
be here omitted. Upon Philerga he begot 


ae 


3395 76 | 30 554 
BELTISTOS married THOMYRIS. 


This Beltiſtos was agnamed Chonchar, for which 
cauſe, a certain progeny deſcended of him, is till this 
hour, called the generation of the Ochonchars ; a race 
truly of great antiquity and renown in the dominion 
of Ireland, Beltiſtos founded the caſtle of Urquhart 
above Innernaſſe; which being afterwards completed 
by his poſterity, hath ever ſince been called the caſtle 
Uickichonchar. On Thomyris he begot 


. 


3426 8 31 523 
HO R OsS married VARONILLA; 
And on her begot 

' ORTHOPH R ON. 
3449 78 I, Joo 


ORTHOPHR ON married STRANELLA; 


| And on Stranella begot 
APSICOROS, 


3480 79 R -- ofly 
K. APSICOROS married AQUANIMA,,- 
of EE C2 On 
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On this Aquanima, which was the ſiſter of Marcus | 
Coriolanus, and daughter of Volumnia, he begot ' 


FP B21 6: 4PM $ 


3510 80 30 439 
PHILAPLUS married B AROSA; 


And on her begot 
F an IE B+ 4&8 WP. < 


3531 81 1 418 
MAGALETOR married EPIMONA; 


And on her begot 
K N . 


3560 —__ 29 389 
NOMOS TO R married D108 4. 


This Dioſa was the daughter of Alcibiades, and Hip- 
parete. Nomoſtor, after the lamentable deceaſe of 
his father-in-law, whom his native country had ſo un- 
gratefully uſed, took his farewel of Greece ; and after 
many dangerous voyages, both by ſea and land, arrived 
at laſt at the harbour of Ochonchar, now called Cro- 
marty, or Portus Salutis, firſt found out by his pre- 
deceſſors Alypos and Beltiſtos agnamed Chonchar, in- 
habited by many of his kindred at the time of his land- 
ing there ; and thereafter, all the days of his life, ho- 
noured with his preſence, as prince of the race. On 
Dioſa he begot O 

175 ASTIOREMOLMN. 


3588 1 367 
AS TIOREMON married BONITA; 
And on her begot Phronematias. He married af- 


terward Aretuſa, and on her begot Lutork. This 


Aſtioremon, by killing the outlandiſh king Ethus 7 
> Bas | | | , 


* 


l 
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ſtrſt, and firſt king of the Picts, in due], before the 
face of both armies, gained the great battle of Farnua, 
fought within a mile of Cromarty ;: the reliques of 
that ſtranger-king's trenches, head-quarters, and caſ- 
tramentation of his whole. army, being till this day 
conſpicuous to any that paſſeth that way. He like- 
wiſe for his valour, honeſty, and eloquence, made 
proof of at that time, was induced to change his old 
motto, and embrace this: Evvociro, evaoye, y furparlc, 
that is to ſay, mean ſpeak, and do well ; which device, 
till this hour, is kept in the ſcroll of the coat-armour 
of the houſe of Cromarty. The lady likewiſe made 
uſe of for a creſt, inſtead of a myrtle branch, which 
before that time, ſhe in her left hand carried, from 
thenceforth bore a palm; which, in the Urquhart's 
arms of the foreſaid houſe, is as yet obſerved, To A- 
ſtioremon ſucceeded his ſon. 


PHRONEMAT LA $ 


3607 84 19 342 
PHRONEMAT IAS. 


This Phronematias agnamed Chonchardou, had to 
wife one Panagia: of whom, nevertheleſs, having no 
male iſſue that lived to any perfection, there ſucceed- 
ed to him his half-brother Lutork, begot on Aretuſa. 


3614 85 7 335 
LUTORK married BEN DIT A. 


Ferguſe the firſt, at his coming into Olbion, after 
he had, in honour of his predeceſſor Gathelus, given 
unto his landing place the name of Argile, and called 
the whole country he was to poſſeſs, Scotland, after 
the Scotobrigants (by Seneca, in his ſatyrs, called Scu- 
tobrigantes, by a Doric dialect, for Scotobrigantes, 
from Briganſa, a town in Galicia, now called Compo- 
ſtella, which the Scots, of old, both bvilt and inhabi- 
ted: he likewiſe giveth them the epithet of Cærulei, 

| 8 , becauſe 


| — 20 J 
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becauſe (in my opinion) the moſt of the inhabitants 
there, were accuſtomed, even then, to the wearing 
of blue caps) after the Scotogalli, (of whom our Scots- 
Iriſh language is termed Galick, as they from Galicia) 
and laſtly, after thoſe that had the ſurname of Scot, 
without any other deſignation. He gave in marriage 
to Lutork vpo;2'er05, the captain- general of all his 
forces, becauſe of his dexterity, both in the Macedoni- 
an and Romiſh diſcipline of war, his own ſiſter Ben- 
dita ; for which cauſe, the river upon whoſe bank the 
promiſe was made, hath ever ſince been called Ur- 
quhart, and the valley or gien (as they term it there) 
where the marriage was conſummated, Glen-Urque 


hart, or Glenurchi, and that in honour of the Odo- 


charties, Ochonchars, Clanrurie, Scotobrigants, Clan- 
molineſpick, and Eſormon, who were all of them Lu- 
tork's predeceſſors, and ſurnamed Urquharts. This 
Lutork, beſides his own ancient inheritance ſrom Cro- 
marty to caſtle Urquhart, incluſive, and ſeveral other 
lands, ſucceſſively derived to him from Nomoſtor, took 
poſſeſſion then of the Thanedom of Lochaber, with 
many other territories of a large extent, On Bendita 


he begot | | 
MAICHEMOS 


3637 86 23 312 
MACHEMOS married REGALETTA. 


This Machemos was agnamed Chonchar Roy; and 
on Regaletta (who was the daughter of Dæphron 
Gramus, the firſt of the name bf Græme, father of the 
honourable family of Montroſe, and founder of the 
old town of that title, now corruptly called Monroſs) 
begot a . 
S TIC HOPÆE O. 


3668 5 1 281 
STICHOP AO married IS UME NA; 


And 


2 2 
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And on her begot 
EPALOMENO S. 


3697 88 29 252 
EPALOMEN Os married ANT A RIA; 
And on her begot 
TTC HEA OS the ſecond. 

3726 99 29 Dog 
TYCHEROS married BERGOLA. 


He was called Tycheros the ſecond, but the firſt that 
was chief of the name of Urquhart; was agnamed 
8 Titus; and on Bergola, who was the daughter of Ge- 

tus king of the Picts, begot 
„„ B--0: AN. 

3755 90 29 1594 
APECHON married VIRA CIA; 
And on her begot 

i E NAC MES. 

3784 | 29 165 
ENAC MES married DYNASTIS; 
And on her begot 

JA the ſecond. 
3925 92 41 124 
JAVA N married DA L GA. 

He was named Javan the ſecond, but firſt neverthe- 
leſs ſo called amongſt the heads of the family of Urqu- 
hart. On his wife Dalga, (the daughter of Conan 
captain of the Brigants, and after whom, ever ſince, 
the river running along by Cromarty hath been called 
Conan) he begot 


LEMATIAS; 


C - 
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3853 93 28 96 
LEMATIAS married EU TOC USA; 


And on her be got 
PR OSE NE S. 


3883 94 30 66 
PROSENES married CO RIBA; 


And on her begot 


3914 95 31 35 
SOSOMENOS married PRACELSA; 
| And on Præcelſa begot 
PHIL ALET HE. 


3945 96 27 4 
PHILA LET HES married PLAUSIDICA?7 


And on Plauſidica begot 
Ha Lors. 
* | | Anno Chriſti. 
3976 97 31 27 
THALEROS married DON O SA; 


And on her begot 
POLTANOS:. 


„ 19 6 
.POLY ZNOS married SOLICALIA; 
And on her begot 


CRATESIMACHOS. 
4025 
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4025 99 | 30 76 
CRATESIMACHOS married BONTADOSA ; 


And on her begot 
EUNOE MON. 


4056 100 31 | 107 
EUNOEMON married CALLIPARIA. 
This Calliparia Was the daughter of Rodrigo, cap- 


ain of the Morrays, and firſt Morray that ever came 
nto Scotland: on whom Euncemon begot 


DIASEMO S. 


4084 101 28 | 135 


DIASEMOS married CRELEU CA. 
On this Creleuca, Who was the daughter of Ardgu- 
pus captain of Argyle; he begot 


SA PHEVNUVS. 


4114 102 30 165 
SAPHENUS married PAN CALA; 


And on her begot 
B RA MOS O. 


4142 103 28 193 
B RAM OSO married DOMINELLA. 
This Bramoſo, agnamed Timothy, on Dominella 
egot 
CELAN AS. 


4173 104 31 226 
C ELAN AS married MUNDULA; 
And on her begot | 


» ib VISTOSO. 
| 4212 
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4212 105 39 265 
VISTOSO married PAMPHAIS. 


This Viſtoſo, agnamed Gabriel, on Pamphais begot 


4242 106 30 295 
POLIDO married PHILT RU SA. 


This Philtruſa was the daughter of Clarence, bro- , 
ther to Findok king of Scotland: on her, Polido begot 


# LUST,RO $80. 


: 4274 107 32 327 
1 LUSTROSO. 

i This Luſtroſo married Glycerina the daughter of 
* Fincormacus king of Scotland; of whom, nevertheleſs, 


he having no children at all, there ſucceeded to him 
his own brother 


CHRESTANDE R. 
4276 108 2 329 


CHRESTANDER married MELIGLENA; 


And on this Meliglena begot 
SPECTABUNDO. 


4305 Ie. 04 358 
SPECTABUNDO married PHILETIUM. WW © 


On this Philetium, who was the daughter of Nec- 
tanus king of the Picts, he begot | 


PHEILODULOS. 


4337 110 32 390 


PHILODULOS married TERSA; 
£98 And on her begot 


PAL A. 


8-4 
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PAL ADINO. 


4368 III 31 | 421 
PALADINO married DULCICORA. 


This Paladino, agnamed Nicolas, upon Dulcicora begot 
COMI CELLO. 


4399 112 31 452 
COMICELL o married GETHOSYNA; 


And on Gethoſyna begot 
REGIS AT 0. 


4427 113 28 480 
RE GIS AT O married COLLA BELLA; 


And on her begot 
. 


4456 114 29 509 
ARGUTO married EUCNEMA; 


And on her begot 
NICARCHOS. 


4487 115 31 540 
NICARCHOS married TORTOLINA, 


On this Tortolina, who was the daughter of Arthur 
of Britain, he begot 


MARSID ALTO. 
4518 116 31 571 


MARSID ALI O married RIPULIT A; 


And on this Ripulita begot 
HE DO MENOS, 


D 4546 
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4546 117 28 599 
HE DOME NOS married UR B ANA; 


And on her begot 
A 6: SN -V- Xe 


4575 I18 29 628 
AGENOR married LAMPUSA; 


This Agenor, agnamed Ibraim, on Lampuſa begot | 


JJ 


4607 119 32 660 
DIAP REP ON married VIS TOS A, 


And on her begot 
STX AU ATG. 


4634 120 27 687 
S TRA GAT O married HERMO SIN A; 


And on this Hermoſina, who was the daughter of 
Nataſil Thane of Athol, begot | 
. 


4661 tat 27 714 
Z ER O N married BR AM ATA. 


This Zeron was agnamed Bacchus, and is he, in 
whoſe old age, for his ſuppoſed hoſpitality to Donald of 
the Iſles, his ancient and molt ſtately caſtle of Urquhart 
was demoliſhed, and himſelf forteited of his whole in- 
Heritance, by Engenius Octayus king of Scotland. 
Zeron, nevertheleſs, on the aforeſaid Bramata begot, 


POLTTELES, 


4690 N 29 33743 
POLYTELES married ZAGLOPIS. 
; On 
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On this Zaglopis, who was the daughter of Cuthbert 
ruler of the Weſt-Saxons, he begot 


CCC Vo 


Anno Chriſt. 


4720 123 * 30 775 
VO COMP OS married ANDR OLE MA. 


This Vocompos, for his valour and gallantry in the 
field, was, by king Solvatius, reſtored to that part of 
his land which is called the ſhire of Cromarty, toge- 
ther with other parceis of his old inheritance in the 
counties of Buchan and Roſs, and inveſted him 
with more priviledges and immunities, to be derived 
to his poſterity, than he had done to any other ſubject 
in that dominion, in compenſation (as it were) of thrice 
as many more lands, which Eugenius Octavus, father 
to the {aid Solvatius, had taken from his grand-father 
Zeron, and which the ſaid Solvatius was unwilling to 
cauſe reſtore to Vocompos. He had to his ſecond 
brother, one named Phorbas Urquhart, and Hugh to 
the third; of whom, ſome few hundreds of years at- 
ter that, the names of Forbes and Macky had their be- 
ginning. What Holinſhed, out of Hector Boece, relates 
of the origin of the name of Forbes, is ſpoken at ran- 
dom, without other ground than the mere ambition 
of the ſaid Boece, for the honour of his own name. 
That Forbes (by true orthography Sg, of which 
name there was a king of Athens, and ſeveral ſecond 
brothers of the predeceſſors of this family, of whom 
ſome mention is made, in the chronological legend 
thereof, it being a name in Greece as commonly made 
uſe of as bing, AneZavdnp Aloyevrg, or ſuch like) 
ſhould of a name, which then it was, become after- 
wards a ſurname to the ſucceſſors of Phorbas the ſe- 
cond brother of Vocompos, occurred merely by rea- 
ſon of the aphzretical and apocopal curtaling of the 
ſyllables, Mack, Ap, and ſon, for the quicker and 
more expedite delivery in the expreſſion of thoſe, that, 
without regard of ſurnames, were pleaſed to deſign 
men by there patronymical titles: by means of which 
D 2 | {curvy 


» 
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{curvy cuſtom, too much cheriſhed, as yet, in many 


parts of both Scotland and Wales, the Forbeſes (ſince 
they began to have two ſeveral lords of that name, | 
beſides many other very eſpecial knights and gentle- | 
men of good eſtates and fortunes) becoming almoſt | 


forgetful of the ſtock irom whence they deicended, 


would ſet up a genarchie by themſelyes ; although, by 


the ordinary rules of heraldry, their very arms do 


ſufficiently declare their cadency, Nor need we think | 
ſtrange, why they are called Phorbas, or Forbes, and | 


not Mack Paorbas, Ap Phorbas, or Phorbaſſon; be- 
cauſe, for the reaſon before dedaced, not only. it, but 
likewiſe very many other more vulgar names, ſuch as 
George, Henry, Alexander, Andrew, Wat, Tom, 
Gib, Dick, Peter, James, &c. paſs for ſurnames, 
over the whole iſle of Britain, in the mouths of all; 
of whom not any, for the proper and peculiar deſig- 
nation, of ſeveral thouſands of its inhabitants, is able 
to afford any other cognominal denomination. Vo- 
compos was the firſt in the world that had the bears 
heads to his arms, being induced to exchange, by the 
inſtigation of king Solvatius, his arms of three lions 
heads, for the three bears heads, razed, becauſe of the 

reat exploit, in preſence of the king, done by him 
and his two foreſaid brethers, 1n killing, one morning, 
three wild bears, in the Caledonian forreſt : the ſup- 
porters were allo changed into twe grey-hounds ; the 
creſt and impreſa, remaining ſtill the fame as it was 

ſince the days of Aſtioremon. Vocompos, upon A- 
drolema, the daughter of Sciolto Douglas, who was 
the firſt of that moſt noble family, begot 


CAROLO, the godſon of Charlemain. 


4749 124 29 802 
CAROLO married TRASTEVOLE. 


This Traſtevole was an Italian lady, and daughter 
to William, brother to Achaio king of the Scots. On 
her Carolo begot 
f ENDYMIQN. 


4780 


2n 


80 
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4780 125 21 833 
ENDYMION married SUAVILOQUA; 


And on her begot 
SEB AST IA M. 


4310 5. Fa 30 863 
SEBASTIAN married FRANCOLINA; 


And on her begot 
L KEN GC &: 


4839 127 29 892 


LAWRENCE married MATILDA; 


And on her begot 
OLIFMHE & 


4368 128 29 921 
OLIPHER married ALLEGRA; 


And on her begot 
. 


4897 129 29 950 
. QUINTIN married WIN NI FRED; 


And on her begot 
COODW IN. 


4925 I30 28 978 
GOODWIN married DOROTHY; 


This Goodwin, agnamed Cordato, on Dorothy be- 
got 


FRED ERICH 
9 4960 


[ 90” 1 
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4960 131 35 1013 
FREDERICK married LAURET TA. 


He had to his firſt wife, Caſtiſa the daughter of 
Banco, Thane of Lochabber : but ſhe had no ſons to 
him. To his ſecond wife, he took Lauretta, the 
daughter of Patrick Dumbar, Thane and earl of March, 
and on her begot 


Sir 7 48S FE. 


4989 132 29 1042 
Sir JASPER married GENIVIEVE. 


This Jaſper, agnamed Soldurio, was the ſeventh ſon 
begot betwixt Frederick and Lauretta, without the in- 
termixture of a female, and was ſaid to have had the 
dexterity, by a ſingle touch of his hand, to cure the 
diſeaſe lately called the kings-evil. He was, for his 
valour, dubbed knight, by Malcolm Kianmore, at 
Forfar, in the year of our Lord 1058 : in whoſe reign, 
began the ſurnames, even of thoſe Scots that were 
originally Albionites, by an expreſs command from the 
king, to be more heedfully regarded than formerly 
they had been; and that by diſinvolving the prepoſited 
names of the reſpective owners, from that patronimi- 
cal confuſion, which, till this hour, is obſerved in the 
Highlands of that nation, under the deſignation of 
Mack before the father's name (as the Welſh-men uſe 
their Ap) in ſaying Mackdonald, Mackie, Mackain, 
(and ſo forth, through all other names, which, either 
at chriſtenings, or luſtrations, have accordingly been 
given to their anceſtors of the male-kind) for which, 
rranſlatitiouſly, both in England, and the low countries 
of Scotland, we, by an inveterate cuſtom derived from 
thence, do ſay as yet, Donaldſon, Hughſon, Johnſon, 
&c. vicecognomentally diſtinguiſhing ſuch perſons, by 
an eſpecial ſyllable in the rear of the word, that re- 
preſents the ſire or progenitor ; not much unlike to 
the manner of the Greeks, whoſe faſhion was to de- 


nominate 


. . 


ds eee r 
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nominate the ſucceſſors of Xacus, Philippus, Hercules, 
c. by thoſe Patronymicals, Macides, Philippides, 
Herculides, and ſo forth. He on his wife Genivieve 


begot 
. + EV BWP © 


5018 133 29 IO7L 
Sir ADAM married MARJORIE. 


This Sir Adam, agnamed Ardito, was firſt of the 
name of Adam that was chief of the family of Urqu- 
hart. He was knighted by king Edgar, at his coro- 
nation at Scone, aun 1101. On his wife Marjorie, © 
who was the daughter of Griffin prince of Wales, he 


begot 
ED FF . 


5047 134 29 1100 
EDWARD married JANE. 


This Edward, agnamed Philotimos, begot on Jane, 
(the, ſiſter of Sir Alexander Caron, who was the firſt 
that ever was called Scrimjour) a ſon, named 


RICHARD. 


5075 135 8 5 1138 
RICHARD married ANNE. 


This Richard, agnamed Dichoſo, on Anne begot 


| | | | WE 136 30 1158 
Sir PHILIP married MAGDALENE. 


This Sir Philip, agnamed @eriergos, was knighted 
by king William (agnamed, for his animoſity, the 
Lion) in the year 1186: On his wife Magdalene, 
who was the daughter of Gilchriſt earl of Angus, he 


begot 
K 0. 


C32 ] 
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5124 137 29 1187 
ROBERT married GI RS EL. 


This Robert, agnamed De nova ſede, upon Girſel, 
the daughter of Keith Marſhal, begot 


ö. 


5162 138 28 1215 
GEORGE married MARY, 
This George, agnamed Orgpader, had on Mary, 
the daughter of Crawſord Lindſay, a ſon named 
7 4 M E S. 


„ | 29 1244 
JAMES married SOPHIA, 


This James, agnamed Acolaſtanas, begot, on his 
wife Sophia, the daughter of Macduff earl of Fife, 


„ 


5219 140 28 1272 
DAVID married ELE ONO RE. 


This David, agnamed Polydorus, on Eleonore, 
daughter of the houſe of Seaton, begot 


F R N . 


5246 141 27 1299 
FRANCIS married RO SA LIND. 


This Francis, agnamed Philogynes, begot on Roſa- 
lind, the daughter of Gilbert Hay of Arrol, a ſon 
named , 

| W IL L I 4 M, 

5261 


el, 


his 


ſa- 


on 
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5261 142 1 1314 
WILLIAM married LILLIAS. 


His firſt wife was Lillias, the daughter of Hugh earl 
of Roſs : to his ſecond wife, he took Violet Cumming, 
the daughter of John Cumming earl of Buchan and 
lord of Straboghie ; at which marriage Hugh earl of 
Roſs, was ſo incenſed, that he begged of king Robert 
the Bruce, the gift of his forfeiture, becauſe the 
Cummings had been diſloyal to him: whatever the 
king's facility was, this William Urquhart carried 
himſelf ſo lovingly towards king Robert, that when 
almoſt all Scotland was poſſeſt by king Edward's fac- 
tion, and his lands at Cromarty altogether over-run by 
them, and his houſe garriſoned and victualed with 
three years proviſion of all neceſſaries for 100 men, 
he, by a ſtratagem, gained the caſtle, and with the 
matter of forty men, kept it out againſt the forces of 
Edward, for the ſpace of ſeven years and a half; du- 
ring which time, all his lands there were totally wa- 
ſted, and his woods burnt ; ſo that having nothing 
then he could properly call his own, but the Mote- 
hill only of Cromarty, which he fiercely maintained 
againſt the enemies; he was agnamed Culielmus de 
monte alto, At laſt William Wallace came to his re- 
lief (but, as I conceive, it was the brother's ſon of 
the renowned William) who, in a little den, within 
two miles ef Cromarty (till this hour called Wallace 
den) killed fix hundred of king Edward's unfortunate 
forces, Afterwards raiſing the ſiege from about the 
Mote-hill of Cromarty, by the aſſiſtance of his name- 
ſake, the other William, the ſhire of Cromarty was 
totally purged of the enemy : and, ſhortly after, by 
king David, ſon to the ſaid king Robert, confirmed 
upon Adam, ſon to the aforeſaid William, with all 
priviledges, royalties, and immunities that to the ſaid 
William formerly did belong, which the earl of Roſs 
conſented unto; upon whoſe daughter, Lillias by 
name, the ſaid William begot 

A DA M. 


5282 


E 
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5288 143 27 1341 
ADAM marriel BRI GI DA. 
This Adam, who was Adam the third, but ſecond 
amongſt the chiefs of the houſe of Urquhart, was ag- 
named Philalbianax, becauſe of his love to the king of 


Scots. On Brigida, the daughter of Robert Fleeming 
of Cummernald, he begot 


1 . N. 


3312 144 24 1365 
JOHN married AG NES. 


This John, agnamed Aroimon, on Agnes, the 
daughter of Sir Alexander Ramſay of Dalhouſie, be- 


got | 
- Sir W ILL IF M. 


5341 145 | 29 1394 
Sir WILLIAM married SUSANNA, 


This Sir William, being the ſecond of that name, 
was knighted by king Robert the ſecond (who before 
his coronation was agramed John) in the year of Chriſt 
1416. Ou his wife Suſanna, the daughter of Forbes 
of thar Ilk, he begot 


JJ 


5386 146 45 1439 


WILLIAM. 


This William, the third of that name, took to wife, 
one Elze, the daughter of Pitſligo; but having no iſſue- 
male of her, there ſucceeded to him his own brother- 

german : 


ALEXANDE R. 


5392 147 6 1445 


ALEXANDER marriedCATHERINE. 
This 


he 
e- 


his 
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This Alexander, the firſt of that name, was agnamed 
Ab imo clivo, before he attained to be chief of the 
family of the Urquharts. From this Alexander's ſecond 
ſon, is deſcended lineally, that learned and valourous 
gentleman, collonel John Urquhart, who went to Ger- 
many and, for many years together, moſt faithfully 
diſcharged, the duty of Lieutenant collonel to the queen 
regnant of Swedeland Upon his wife Catherine, who 


was a daughter, of the houſe of Finlatour, he begot 
: 7-80 -S * 


5423 I 48 3 1476 
THOMAS married HEL E- N. 


He was agnamed Paterhemon, becauſe he had of 
his wife Helen Abernethie, a daughter of my lord 
Salton, five and twenty ſons, all men; and eleven 
daughters, all married women; ſeven of thoſe ſons 
were killed at the battle of Pinckie ; and of ſome of 
thoſe others of them that travelled, with great gallan- 
try, to foreign countries, is deſcended (as I am informed) 
that worthy knight, in Devonſhire, Sir John Urquhart; 
who, both for his conſiderable fortune, and far greater 
merit, is highly renowned in the ſouth parts of Eng- 
land ; as likewiſe ſeveral families near Carlile, de- 
ſigned by the name of Urquhart, of ſuch eſtimation 
there, that (as Iwas told) ſome of them not long ago, have 
been majors of thecity, and ſheriffs of the county. To 
this Thomas, ſucceeded his ſon 


ALEXANDER. | 
5445 149 22 1498 


ALEXANDER married B NAT RIC E. 


This Alexander, the ſecond of that namę, was called 
Obrimus, the fourth ſon of this Alexander and the fore- 
ſaid Beatrice, named John, who afterwards was bet- 
ter known by the title of Tutor of Cromarty, was, o- 
ver all Britain, renowned for his deep reach of natural 
wit, and great dexterity in acquiring of many lands 

| and 


1K 1 
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and great poſſeſſions, with all mens applauſe. Upon 
this Beatrice Innes, daughter of Achintoule, he begot | 


24: 7-8” 


1 37 1535 
WALTER married EL IZ ARE TH. 


This Walter, who was agnamed Exaftallocrinas, be- 

cauſe he judged of other men by himſelf, upon Eliza- 

| beth Mackenzie, daughter to Seaforth (then deſigned 
Mackenzie of that Ilk) begot 


. 


5502 151 20 1555 
HENRY married ELIZABETH, 


This Henry, agnamed Acompos, on Elizabeth Ogil- 
vy, daughter of Bamf, begot 


Sr THOMAS. 


+ 


5532 152 30 1585 

Sir THOMAS married CHRISTIAN. 
This Sir Thomas, the ſecond of that name, was 
knighted by king James at Edinburgh, in the year 


1617. And upon his wife Chriſtian Elphinſtoun, 
the daughter of Alexander lord Elphinſtoun, he begot 


Sr TT HO MAS, 
Agnamed Parreſiaſtes. 


This Sir Thomas, the third of that name, chief of 
the honourablg houſe of the Urquharts, was knight- 


S 


ed by king les I. in Whitehall gallery, on the 0 
7th of April, in the year 1641. t 
| He 


1 | 
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+ | 5560 .--I53 23 1613 
He was a man of great learning and merit, and 
was a ſteady loyaliſt, on which account he ſuffered 
many hardſhips. He fought on the king's fide at the 
battle of Worceſter, where he was taken priſoner, 
and was confined for ſeveral years in the Tower of 


. London; from whence he made his eſcape, and went 
a- beyond ſeas, where he died ſuddenly in a fit of exceſ- 
0 WH ſive laughter, on being informed by his ſervant that 


the king was reſtored. He was compiler of the fore- 
going genealogy. He was ſucceeded by his brother 


5562 I54 2 1615 
1. Sir ALEXANDER married CHRIS TIAN. 


With this lady, whoie name was Elphinſton, he had 


Sir Thomas, he was ſucceeded, in the eſtate and re-— 
preſentation of the family, by his couſin 
MN. 


5575 155 13 1628 
Sir JOHN married Lady JEAN MACKENZIE. 


Craigfintrie, Leathers and Craigitun, who was the ſon 
of John Urquhart of Craigfintrie, and Culbo tutor of 
Cromarty, who was ſecond ſon of Alexander Urquhart 
of Cromarty, and Beatrix lunes, above-mentioned. 

The ſaid Sir John had with his Lady, who was ſecond 
daughter of George, ſecond Earl of Seaforth, two ſons, 
the eldeſt, who {ſucceeded him, was 


70NATHLN 
5606 156 31 1659 
JONATHAN married Lady JEAN GRAHAM. 


In his time the eſtate of Cromarty was ſo much 
embarraſſed on account of the ſufferings of his family 


two daughters; and dying the year after his brother, 


This Sir John was the fon of John Urquhart of 


2D in 


..* 
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in the Royal cauſe, that it was brought to ſale, and G 

diſpoſed of to George Viſcount of Tarbat, afterward ? 

Earl of Cromarty. But the repreſentation of the fa. 

mily devolved on his only fon, by his Lady, who Ws 

a daughter of James ſecond Marqueis of Montroſe *! 
ö £7, $5 ue” * 


5638 127 32 1691 li. 
JAMES married ANN E. 1 


This James was a man of great honour and probity.| 3 
He entered into the army, where he roſe to the rau 
of Colonel; and after ſerving in ſeveral campaigns, le, 
_ retired to a private life, and died at Edinburgh, in the 

year I 741, without male- iſſue. His Lady was a daug'#? 
ter of Robert Rollo of Powhouſe. 4 

The repreſentation, after his death, devolved upo a; 
his couſin 


WILLIAM URQUHART of MELDRUM, MA... 


56 8 4 1698 
WILLIAM married MARY. * 


He was the ſon of John Urquhart of Meldrum, wi! 
was the ſon of Adam Urquhart of Meldrum, who wif 
the ſon of Patrick Urquhart of Lethinty and Meld1 ung 
who was the eldeſt fon of John Urquhart of Craigtin| 
trie, and Culbo tutor of Cromarty, by his third wi 
Elizabeth Seton, heireſs of Meldrum ; which John q; 
Craigfintrie was ſecond ſon of Alexander Urquhart q 
Cromarty, and Beatrix Innes above-mentioned. : 

He is the undoubted head and chief of al! the nanF 
of URQUHART, and the Male repreſentative of ug 
Honourable Houſe of CROMARTY. N 

With his firſt wife Mary, daughter of Sir Willial 
Forbes of Monymulk, Baronet, he had Keith Urquizai! 
his apparent heir, and ſeveral other children. II 
ſecond wife was Anne, Daughter of William Scet 0 
Aberdeen, with whom he had one ſon William. i 
third wife was Iſabella, daughter of George Doug 


1 * 


i. fof Whiterigs, with whom he had two ſons, James and 
George 


* KEITH URQUHART younger of MEL DRUM. 
fa - 
Was 15 159 . © LT -o & - 


| KEITH married Lady JEAN DUFEF. 


With this Lady, who was third daughter of Wil- 
liam firſt Earl Fiſe of the kingdom of Ireland, he 
has iſſue 


7 A ME s his eldeſt Son, 


ty. 4 

ranil f ER 160 « * I 7-4 » 
„e Lewis, ſecond ſon; and two daughters, Jean and 
1 the Mary. 

ug 


Arm, Or three Bears-heads, erazed gules, languid 
pon f azure, 

= CGre/!. A demy Otter iſſuing from the wreath (able, 
23 crowned with an antique Crown, or holding betwixt 
his paws a creſcent gules. 
= Motto above, Par Mare et Terras, and below, Mean, 
eat and do well, 
Supporters. Two gray-hounds, proper collared gules 
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59 
The ſaid Sir TAS is, by line 


Adam the 
Noah the 
Eſormon the 
Molin the 
Rodrigo the 
Alypos the 
Char the 
Aſtioremon the 
Lutork the 
Zeron the 
Vocompos the 


143 


By ſucceſſion ; 
y 


' This Genealogy was deduced 


Anno Mundi 
Anno Eſormonis 
Anno Molini 
Anno Rodrici 
Anno Alypou 
Anno Char) 
Anno Aſtioremonis 
Anno Lutorci 
Anno Chriſt: 
Anno Zeronis 
Anno Vocompotis 


5598 
3789 
3184 


2943 
2669 


2202 
2011 
1986 
1651 
937 
878 
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144 
138 
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Y the chief of the Family, Sir Thomas Urquhart 


by name, the hiſtory of the lives of all theſe his 


predeceſſors is already broached, he making account 


to finiſh it how ſoon the amicable influence of the ſtate 


(in dependance whereupon his forrune is involved) 
will, by acquitting him of his parole (wherein to them 
he ſtands ingaged) be pleaſed to releaſe him, and in 
plying him tull enjoyment of his own, allow him the 
eiſure to go about it, and other things of greater im- 
Nortance, 

The hiſtory being continued from the Creation of 
the world, till this preſent time, will contain many 
ſpecious Synchroniſms, worthy of remark ; and as it 
comprehendeth all the time that is paſt, ſo ſhall few 
actions of moment, or perſons of either ſex, that have 
been illuſtrious for any commendable quality, eſcape 
the tract of that his pen, which treats of their con- 
temporaneans, | 


FOSTILL 4. 


— 


CC ² TT 


VVV 


N the great Chronicle of the houſe of Urquhart, 
the aforeſaid Sir Thomas purpoſeth (by God's aſ- 
ſittance) to make mention ef tlie illuſtricus families 
from thence deſcended, Which as yet are in eſteem in 
the countries of Germany, Bohemia, Italy, France, 
Spain, England, Scotland, Ireland, and ſeveral other 
nations of a warmer climate, adjacent to that famous 
territory of Greece, the lovely mother of this moſt 
ancient and honourable Stem. 

How by the iniquity of time, and confuſion of lan- 
guages, their names have been varied, their coat ar- 
mour altered, and as new liens tranſplanted unto ano» 
ther ſoil, without any reference aimoſt to the ſtock 
from whence they ſprung. 

And how many towns, caſtles, churches, fountains, 
rivers, naſſes, bays, harbours, and ſuch like, have from 
the name of Urquhart received their denomination. 

He likewiſe intendeth to omit the nominating of no 
family wherewith at any time the fore ſaid houſe hath 
contracted alliance, which for more compendiouſneſs, 
hath in the contexture of this epitomie been of ſet 
pur poſe left out. 

As alſo to ſet down the branches of the fore ſaid 
name in order as they ſprung from the root, together 
with their alliances, exploits, and other notorie things; 
delectable even to thoſe that have no intereſt in the 
family. 

Why the ſhire of Cromarty alone, of all the places 
of the iſle of Britain, hath the names cf its towns, vil- 
lages, hamlets, dwellings, promontories, hillocks, tem- 
ples, dens, groves, fountains, rivers, pools, lakes, ſtone- 
heaps, akers, and fo forth, of pure and perfect Greek. 

And finally, For confirmation of the truth in dert- 

ving 


* n= 


ft Aus dh. —_ 


[ ] 


ving of his extraction from the Jonian race of the prince 
of Achaia, and in the deduction of ail the contiderable 
particulars of the whole ſtory, is reſolved to produce 
teſtimonies of Arabick, Greek, Latin, and other wri— 
ters of ſuch authentick approbation, that we may bold- 
ly, from thence, infer conſequences of no leſs infallible 
verity, then any that is not grounded on faith, by 
means of a divine illumination, as is the ſtory of the 
Bible: or on reaſon, by vertue of the unadvoidable 
inference of a neceſſary concluding demonſtration, as 
that of the elements of Euclid, which being the great- 
eſt evidence that in any narration of that kind is to be 
expected, the judicious reader is bid farewel, from 
whom the Author for the time moſt humbly takes his 
leave. 
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OF THE NAME OF 


UR QUART A R 1. 


And of their primitive Fathers; 


As by authentic Records and Tradition, 


they were, 


from 


ine to Lide, 


through the various Generations of 


that Family. 


DAM 1 
Seth 
Enos 
Cainan 
Mahalaleel 
Jared 
Enoch 
Methuſalall 
Lamech 
Noah 
Japhet 
Javan 1 
Pendel 
Tycheros 1 
Paſiteles 


S Ow A= 


IO 
II 
I2 
13 
14 
15 


29 


Apode 


Megalonus 


30% Evemeros _ _ 4 
N 31 Cal- 


E SORMON 


Cratynter 
1hra:tymedes 
Evippos 
Cleytnus 
Litoboros 
108 
Baihybulos 
Phrenedon 
Zameles 
Choronomos 


Leptolugon 
Aplzttos 


Callophron 
Arthmio 
Hypſegoras 
Autarces 
Evages 
Atarbes 
Pamproſodos 
Gethon 
Holocleros 
Molin 
Epitimon 
Hy potyphos 
Melobolon 
Propetes 
Euplocamos 
Philophon 
Syngenes 
Polyphrades 
Cainotomos 
Rodrigo 
Dicharches 
Exagaſtos 
Denapon 
Artiſtes 
Thymoleon 
Euſtechos 
Lia or 


Thryllumenos 


Melleſſen 
Aly pos 
Ancchlos 
Homognios 
Eplephicos 
Eutropos 
Coryphens 


Etoimos 


Spudzos 
Eumeſtor 


| Gr1 hon 


Emmenes. 


Pathomachon | 


Anepſios 
Auloprepes 
74 Coroſylos 
75 Detalon 

76 Beltiſtos 

77 Horzos 

75 Orthophron 
79 Apſicoros 
80 Philaplus 

81 Megaletor 
82 Nomoſtor 
83 Aitioremon 


84 Phronematias 
85 Lutork 


86 Machemos 


87 Stichopzo 
88 Epalomenus 
89 Tycheros 2 
90 Apechon 
91 Enacmes 
92 javan 2 
93 Lematias 
94 Proſenes 
95 Soſomenos 
96 Philalethes 
97 Thaleros 

98 Poly ænos 
99 Crateſimaches 
100 FHunæmon 
101 Diaſemos 
102 Saphenus 
103 Bramoſo 
104 Celanas 

105 Viſtoſo 

106 Polido 

107 L. uſtroſo 
103 Chreſtander 
109 Spectabundo 
110 Philodulos 
III Paladino 
112 Comicello 


113 Reg ' ſato 


113 Regiſato 
114 Arguto 
115 Nicharchos 
116 Marſidalio 
117 Hedumenos 
118 Agenor 
119 Diaprepon 
120 Stragayo 
121 Zeron 

122 Polyteles 
122 Vocompos 
124 Carolo 

125 Endymion 
126 Sebaſtian 
127 Lawrence 
128 Olipher 
129 Quintin 
130 Goodwin 
131 Frederick 
132 Sir Jaſper 


] 


133 Sir Adam 3 
134 Edward 

135 Richard 

136 Sir Philip 

137 Robert 

138 George 

139 James 

I40 David 

141 Francis 

142 William I 
143 Adam 3 
144 John 

145 Sir William 2 
146 William 3 
147 Alexander I 
143 Thomas 1 
149 Alexander 2 
150 Walter 

151 Henry 

152 Sir Thomas 2 
153 Sir Thomas 3 
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The NAMES of the Mork ERS of 
the CRIETS of the Name of UR- 


QUHART, as allo ot the Mothers 
of their primitive Fathers. 


The Authority for the Truth thereof, be- 
ing derived from the ſame authenuc 
Records and Tradition, on Which. is 
Grounded the above- written Genealogy 
of their Male Collaterals. 
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VE 
Shif ka 
Mahla 
Bilha 
Timnah 
Aholima 
Zilpa 
Noema 
Ada 
Titea 
Debora 
Neginothi 
Hottir 
Orpah 
Axa 
Narfeſia 
 Goſhenni 
Briageta 
Andronia 
Puſena 


5 
38 
29 


Emphaneola 
Bonaria 
Peninah 


Aſymbleta 


Cariſſa 
Calaglais 
Theogſena 
Pammeriſia 
Floridula 
Chryſocomis 
Arrenopas 
Tharſalia 
Maia 
Roma 
Termuth 
Vegeta 
Callimeris 
Panthea 
Gonima 


40 Ganymena 


41 The- 


The- 


Theſpeſia 


Hypermneſtra 


Horatia 
Philumena 
Neopis 
Thymelica 
Ephamilla 
Porrima 
Lampedo 
Teleclyta 
Clarabella 
Eromena 
Zocallis 
Lepida 
Nicolia 
Proteuſa 
Gozoſa 
Venuſta 
Proſectica 
Delotera 
Tracara 
Pothina 
Cordata 


_ Aretias 


Muſurga 
Romalia 
Orthoĩuſa 
Recatada 
Charieſtera 
Rexenora 
Philerga 
Thomyris 
Varonilla 
Stranella 
ÆAquanima 
Baroſa 
Epimona 
Dioſa 
Bonita 
Aretuſa 
Bendita 
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Regalletta 
83 Iſumena 
84 Antaxia 


85 Bergola 


86 Viracia 
87 Dynaſtis 
88 Dalga 


89 Eutocuſa 


go Corriba 
91 Præcelſa 


92 Plauſidica 


93 Donoſa 
94 Soliczlia 
95 Bontadoſa 
96 Calliparia 
97 Creleuca 
98 Pancala 
99 Dominella 
100 Mundula 
101 Pampbais 
102 Philtruſa 
103. Meliglena 
104 Philetium 
105 Terſa 

106 Dulcicora 
107 Gethoſyna 
108 Collabella 
109 Encnema 
110 Tortolina 
111 Ripulita 
112 Urbana 
113 Lampuſa 
114 Viſtoſa 
115 Hermoſina 
116 Bramata 
117 Zaglopis 
118 Androlema 


119 Traſtevole 


120 Suaviloqua 
121 Francoline 
122 Matilda 


123 


123 Allegra 
124 Winnifred 
125 Dorothy 
126 Lawretta 
127 Genivieve 
128 Marjory 
129 Jane 

130 Anne 

131 — 
132 Girſel 
133 Mary 
134 Sophia 


71 
135 Eleondre 
136 Roſalind 
137 Lillias 
138 Brigid 
139 Agnes 
140 Suſanna 
141 Catherine 
142 Helen 
143 Beatrice 
144 Flizabeth 
145 Elizabeth 
r46 Chriſtian 
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The Diſcovery of a moſt exquiſite 
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MORE PRECIOUS THAN 5 
DIAMONDS inchaſed in GOLD, 


The like Whereof was never ſeen in any Age; Found 
in the Kemel of WorCcESTER Streets, the Day 
after the Fighr, and fix before the Autumnal As 
quinox, Arno 1651. 


SFRVING IN THIS PLACE, TO FRONTAL A 


C CA T4 0-0 


SCOTLAND, 


From that Infamy, whereinto the Rigid Pre/byteriaw 
Farty of that Nation, out of their Covetouſneſs and 
Ambition, moſt diſſembledly hath involved it. 


Diſtichon ad Librum ſeguitur, quo tres ter adæ guam 
Muſarum numerum, cauſus et articuli. 


voc. nom. 1 abl, 2 abl. dat. 
O thou'rt a Book in truth with love to many, 
2 abl. 4 abl. acc. gen. 


Done by and for the free'ſt-ſpoke Scor of any. 


F fliciens et finis ſunt ſibi invicem cauſe. 
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EDINBURGH: 


Printed for CharLEs HERRIOTT, Bookſellex, 
within the Parliament-houſe, MDCCLXSIY» 
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TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


HE ſcope of this treatiſe is(for the 
weal of the public, in the propa- 
gation of learning and virtue through- 
out the whole ifle oi great Britain) in 
all humility, to intreac the honourable 
parliament of this common-wealth, 
with conſent of the council of ſtate 
thereof, to grant to fir Thomas Urquhart 
of Cromarty his former liberty, and the 
enjoyment of his own inheritance, with 
all the immunities and priviledges 
thereto belonging. The reaſons of this 
demand, in an unuſual (though compo- 
ſitive) way, are ſo methodically dedu- 
ced, that their recapitulation here (how 
curt ſoever I could make it) would af- 
ford but little more compendiouſneſs 
to the reader; unleſs all were to be 
ſummed up in this, that, ſeeing the 
obtaining of his deſires would he con- 
ducible 


The Epiſtle Liminary. 


ducible to the whole land, and prejudi 
cial to no good member in it, he ſhould 
therefore, be tavoured with the beneft 
of the grant thereof, and refulal of no- 
thing appertaining to it. 

By reaſon of his being a Scotchman, 
a great deal therein is ſpoken in favour 
of that country, and many pregnant 
arguments interred for the incorporas 
ing of both nations into one, with a 
indiſſolubility of union for the future; 
in an identity of priviledges, laws, and 
cuſtoms. As, by the praiſing of man 
the coetaneans and compatriots, of hi 
no leſs deſerving predeceſſors, Scot 
land is much honoured ; fo, to vindicat 
the reputation thereof from any lat 
ſcandal, it is fitly repreſented, how ti 
miſcarriage of a few ſhould not occaſ:o 
an univerſal imputation. The unjul 
uſurpation of the clergy, the judaic 
practices of ſome merchants, and abu 
ſed ſimplicity of the gentry, have, ii 
the minds of foreigners, engraven 
diſcredible opinion of that nation 
which will never be wiped off under 
preſbyterial government: for joy 
ever it bears {way, GC. Here I m 


ſtop 
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op; for, ſhouldIgive way to my pen 
o decypher the enormities of that rule, 
would, by out-bulking the book with 
his epiſtle, make the porch greater 
han the lodging, enter into a digreſſion 
onger than the purpoſe, and outſtrip 
he period with the parentheſis. There-_ 
ore, out of that inclination which 
Prompts me to conceal the faults of 
ole, in whom there may be any hope 
of a cordial penitency for having com- 
itted chem; I will not, at this time, 
aunch forth into the prodigious depth 
of preſhyterian plots, nor rip up the 
ores of their eccleſiaſtical tyranny, till 
heir implacable obduredneſs, and un- 
Jreeclaimability of nature, give open 
eſtimonies of their ſtanding to their 
rſt erroneous principles, and not ac- 
knowledging a ſubordination to ſecular 
authority. 
For the preſent then, it ſhall ſuffice, 
hat I beſtow upon them a gentle ad- 
monition, to refrain from that ambi- 
lous deſign of ſpiritual ſovereignty ; or 
(to uſe the phraſe of their patron - 
Nox) that I warn them with the ſound 
If the trumpet, to give the civil ma- 


__ giſtrate 


* 


The Epiſtle Liminary. 5 
giſtrate his due: but, if, after this Dian- 
ſounding, they (inftead of apparelling 
their conſciences with the garment of 
righteouſneſs) come forth to the field 
of public affairs, with their ruſty ar- 
mour of iniquity ; then let them not 
blame me, if, for the love of my coun- 
try, whoſe honour they have defaced, 
and the beſt inhabitants whereof they 
have borne down with oppreſſion, I 
refuſe not the employment of taking 


up the banner againſt them, and giving 


them a home charge with Clareens, un- 
der the conduct of reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe, their old and inveterate e- 
nemies. Now, ſeeing that in this in- 
troitory diſcourſe (to avoid the excur- 
ſive pomp of a too large ranging at ran- 
dom) I am limited to ſome few pages; 
ſhould I employ them all to attend the 
Preſbyter's greatnels, it would argue in 
me great inconſideracy, in preferring 
him to his betters; therefore, till I have 
the leiſure to beſtow a whole ſheet by 
it ſelf upon honeſt ſir John (who in that 
kind of liberality towards the fornica- 
tor and malignant, was the non-pariel 
of the world) that therein (as in a ha- 


bit 
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bit of repentance, he may be expoſed 
to the public view of the honeſt men 
of Scotland. whom he hath ſo much 
injured: 1 mult confine myſelf now to 
ſo much bounds (without more) as 


barely may intfice to excuſe the ſuper- 


ficial erratas, both of pen and preſs. 
This treatiſe (like the words of mals, 
dinner, ſupper, and ſuch like, which 
beſides the things by them fignified, 
do connotate the times of morning, 
noon, night, or any other tide or fea- 
ſon,) importing, beyond what is pri- 
marly expreſſed in it, a certain fpace of 
time, Within which, unto the world, 
ſhould be made obvious its final pro- 
mulgation ; and that being but a fort- 
night (left a longer delay, by not gi- 
ving timely information to the ſtate, 
might prove very prejudicial, it not 
totally deſtructive, to the atorelatd Sir 
Thomas Urquhart, in whole houle. as 
he is informed by letters from rhcace, 
there is at this prelent an Englith garri- 
fon ; and whote lands are to -over-run 
and exhauſted by theie public preflizres, 
that, ſince he hath been a pritoner of 
war, wlüch is now half a year, he hath 
2 | not 
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not received the value of one farthing 
of his own means andhaving deſigned 
for the preſs, at firſt, but five ſheets, 
viz. the three firſt, and ſome two a- 
bout the latter end, I deemed the a- 
forefaid time of two weeks, of extent 
ſufficient for encompaſſing a work of 
ſo ſhort a breath: But, by chance, two 
Diurnals, having been brought to me, 
in one whereof was contained the re- 
lation of the irrational proceedings of 
the preſbytery of Aberdeen. againſt Sir 
Alexander Irvin of Drum, together 
with his juſt appeal trom their tyranni- 
cal juriſdiction to Colonel Overton, the 
then only competent judge that was 
there; and in the other, a petition or 
grievance of the commons of Scotland, 
againſt the mercileſs and cruc} raſk- 
_ maſters that ihe preſbyterian zeal had 
ſet above them theſe many years paſt, 

wherein (Whether that petition was 
ſuppoſitious. or not) there was not 
any thing, the truth whereot, might 
not be tell ified by thou'ands of honeſt 
people in Scotland, and ten times more 
of their roguery, than in it is {pc und: 

and, beſides all that, there being no- 
tlung 


- 
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thing in the mouths almoſt of all this 
country, more common than the words 
of the perfidious Scot, the treacherous 
Scot, the falſe brother, the covetous 
Scot, and knot of knaves, and other. 
ſuch like indignities fixed upon the 
whole nation, for the baſeneſs of rome: 
I reſolved, on a ſudden, (for the unde- 
ceiving of honeſt men, and the imbu- 
ing of their minds, with a better opi- 
nion of Scottiſh ſpirits) to inſert the 
martial and literatory endow ments of 
{ome natives of that foil; though much 
eclipſed by their co-climatory waſps of 
a preſbyterian crew. 

Thus my taſk increaſing, and not 
being able to inlarge my time, for the 
cauſe aforeſaid, I was neceſſitated to 
huſband it the better,. to over-triple 
my diligence, and do the work by pro- 
portion of above three days in the {pace 
of one; wheretore, laying aſide all other 
buſineſſes, and cooping myſelf up, daily 
for ſome hours together, betwixt the caſe 
and the printing preſs, I uſually afford- 
ed the ſetter copy, at the rate of above 
a whole printed ſheet in the day ; which, 
although, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of 
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a Pica letter , and clole couching there- 
of, it did amount to three full ſheets 
of my writing; the aforeſaid ſecter, 
nevertheleis (to nimble a workinan he 
was) would, in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours, make dis patch ot the whole, and 
be ready tor another ineet. He uud I 
ſtriving thus, who {ſhould compoſe faſt- 
eſt, he with his hand, and I wih my 
brain; and his uncaling of the letters, 
and placing them! in tlie compoling in- 
{trum ent, itanding for my conception ; 
and his pleniſhing of fihegalley, and im- 
poſing of the form, encountering with 
the ſuppoſed equivalue of my writing ; 
we would, almoit every foot ſo jump to- 
gether in thus joint expedition, and fo 
nearly overtake other in our intended 
courſe, that I was oftentimes (to keep 
him doing) glad to tear off parcels of 
ten or twelve lines apiece, and give 
him them, till more were ready ; unto 
which, he would io {iddenly put an or- 
der, that almoſt ſtill, before the ink of 
the written letters was dry, their repre- 
ſentatives were (out of their reſpective 
boxes) ranked in the compoling-itick; 
by means of which great haſte, I writ- 
_ ing 
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ing but upon the looſe ſheets of cording 

quires, which ( as I minced and tore 

them) looking like pieces of waſte 
| paper, troubletome to get rallyed, af- 
ter ſuch diſperſive ſcatteredneſs, had 
not the leiſure to read what I had writ- 
ten till it came to a proof. and ſome- 
times to a full reviſe : fo that, by virtue 
of this unanimous conteſt, and joint 
emulation, betwixt the eoretic and 
practical part, which of us ſhould over- 
hye other in celerity, we in the ſpace 
of fourteen working days, compleated 
this whole book (ſuch as it is) from 
the firſt notion of the brain, till the laſt 
motion of the preſs; and that, without 
any other help on my ſide, either of 
quick or dead (for books I had none, 
nor poilibly would I have made ule of 
any, although I could have command- 
ed them) than what (by the favour of. 
God) my own judgment and fancy 
did ſuggeſt unto me; {ave ſo much as, 
by way of information, a ſervant of 
mine would now and then bring to me, 
from ſome reduced officer of the pri- 
mitive parliament, touching the pro- 
per names of ſome Scottiſh warriors a- 
3 broad, which I was very apt to forget. 
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I ſpeak not this to excuſe groſs faults 
(if there be any ) nor yet to praiſe my 
own acuteneſs (thouph there were none) 
but to ſhew, that otemporancanneſs, 
in ſome kind of ſubjects, may very 
probably be more F1cectistul, than pre- 
meditation: aud that a too punctually 
digeſted method, and over-nicely ſe- 
lected phraſe, {avouring of affectation, 
diminiſh oftentimes very much of the 
grace, that otherwiſe would attend a 
natural! ingenuity, If the ſtate of Eng- 
land be pleaſed with this book, I care 
neither for Zoilus nor Momus; but if 
otherwiſe, then ſhall it diſpleaſe me, 
whole reſolution from its firſt contri- 
vance, was, willingly to ſubmit it to 
their judicious ceniure. 

It is entitles}, FK KEYBAAAYPON, be- 
caule of thode fe ſheets of Sir Thomas 
Urquhart's papers, which were found in 
the kennel ot Wo ceſter-Hrects; they 
being the cream, the marrow, and 
moſt eipecial part of the book; and al- 
beit, they extend not in bulk to above 
two ſheets and a quarter, of that ſmall 
letter, as it lieth in an octavo ſize; yet 
that Synecdochically the whole ſhould 
be deſigned by! it, lacketh not its pre- 

cedent 
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cedent: for logig Crnotiines is called 
dialectica, al hongh i: be but a part of 
logic: and that diiv line, which treats 
of the dimenſions of conte quan- 
tity, named geometry, albeir, how to 
meaſure the earth be fully in“ ructed 
by gocleſio, 2, one of the iinalleſt parts 
of that divine icience. That which is 
property France, is not te hundreth 
part of the kingdom of that name. 
Muſcovy, Fez, ard Morocco, though 
empires, have their denominations from 
the cities of the ſame name: to have the 
kingdoms of Leon, Toledo, Murcia, 
Granada, Valencia, and Naples, with 
the ifles of Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, 
Malta, and Rhodes, and fo forth, 
through other territorics. 

It mentioaeth Sir 1homas Urquhart 
in the third perſon, which ſeldom is 
done by any author in a treatiſe of his 
own penning ; although Virgil faid, 
Ile ego qui quoudam: and W the 
younger, Ego ſum magaus ille Toſephus: 
nevertlieleſs, to ſatisfy the readers cu- 
riofity, and all honeſt men of the iſle 
of Britain, rather than to write anony- 
mos, I will ſubſcribe myſelf, 

Chr i/tianus Presbyteromaſlix. 


He 


He ſhould obtain all his deſires, 


Who offers more than he requires. 
O ſooner had the total rout of the regal party 
N at Worceiter given way to the taking of that 
city, and ſurrendering up of all the priſoners 

to the cuſtody of the marſhal-general and his deputies ; 
but the liberty, cuſtomary at tuch occaſions to be con- 
nived at, in favours of a victorious army, imboldened 
{ome of the new-levied forces of the adjacent counties, 
to confirm their conqueſt by the ſpoil of the captives. 
For the better atchievement of which deſign, not 
reckoning thoſe great many others, that in all the o- 
ther corners of the tuwn were ferreting every room 
for plunder, a ſtring or two of exquiſite ſnaps, and 
clean ſhavers (if ever there were any) ruſhing into 
Mr Spilſbury's houſe, (who is a very honeſt man, and 
hath an exceeding good woman to his wife) broke in- 
to an upper chamber, where, finding (beſides ſcarlet 
cloaks, buff-iuits, arms of all ſorts, and other ſuch 
"rich chaffer, at ſuch an exigent, eſcheatable to the 
prevalent ſoldier) ſeven large portmantles full of 
precious commodity ; in three whereof, after a moſt 
exact ſearch for gold, ſilver, apparel, linen, or any 
whatever adornments of the body, or pocket-imple- 
ments, as was ſeized upon in the other four, not hit- 
ting on any thing but manuſcripts in fo/;/o, to the 
quantity of ſixſcore and eight quires and a half, divi- 
ded into ſix hundred forty and two quinternions, and 
upwards, the quinternion conſiſting of five ſheets, and 
the quire of five and twenty; beſides ſome writings 
ef ſuits in law, and bonds, in both worth above three 
| | | thouſand 
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thouſand pounds Engliſh ; they, in a trice, carried all 
whatever elſe was in the room away, tave thuie pa- 
pers, which they chen threw down on the floor, as 
unfit for their uſe : yet, immediatly thercatter, when 
upon carts the aſcrelaid baggage was put, to be trahſ- 
ported to the country, and that by the examplc of 
many hundreds of both horſe and tot, wirm they 
had loaded with ſpoil, they were aflauited with the 
temptation of a new booty, they apprebeno liz Ho 
uſeſul rhe paper might be uo them, Went back for 
it, and bore it ſtraight away: which done, 
one of thoſe their comerads, whom they met enn in 
the ſtreets, they gave as much thereo!, ior prciciig 
up of railins, figs, dates, almonds, caraways, aud o- 
ther ſuch like dry confections, and other wie, as 
was requiſite : who doing the fame themiclves, did, 
together with others, kindle pipes oi tobacco Witt a 
great part thereof, and threw out all the remerider 
upon the ſtreets, fave jo much as they deemed neceſ- 
ary for inferior employments, and poſterior 1109, 

Of theſe diſperiedly rejected bundles vi paper, 
ſome were gathered up by grocers, drug gifts, chand- 
lers, pie-makers, or ſuch as ſtood in need of any care 
tapaciatory utenſil, and put in prefent ſervice, to the 
utter undoing of ail the writing thereot, both in its 
matter and order. One quinternion, neverthelets, 
two days atter the fi lit on Friday morning, together 
with two other loote theets more, by virtue of a dri- 
zelling rain, which had made it fiick faſt to the 
ground, where there was a hcap of [eyen and twenty 
dead men, lying upen one another, was, by the com- 
mand of one Mr Braughtoun, taken up by a ſervant 
of his; who, after he had (in the beſt manner he could) 
cleanſed it} frym the mire and mud of the kennel, did 
forthwith preſent it to the peruſal of his maſter ; in 
whole hands it no ſooner came, but inſtantly» percet- 
ving by the periodical couching of the diſcourſe, mar- 
ginal figures, and breaks here and there, according 
to the variety of the {ubjcct, that the whole purpole 
was deſtinated for the preſs, and by the author put 
into a garb befitting either the ſtationer or printer's 

| acceptance 


He ſhould obtain all his deſires, 


Who offers more than he requires. 
O ſooner had the total rout of the regal party 
N at Worceiter given way to the taking of that 
city, and ſurrendering up of all the priſoners 

to the cuſtody of the marſhal-general and his deputies ; 
but the liberty, cuſtomary at ſuch occaſions to be con- 
nived at, in favours of a victorious army, imboldened 
ſome of the new-levied forces of the adjacent counties, 
to confirm their conqueſt by the ſpoil of the captives. 
For the better atchievement of which deſign, not 
reckoning thoſe great many others, that in all the o- 
ther corners of the town were ferreting every room 
for plunder, a ſtring or two of exquiſite ſnaps, and 
clean ſhavers (if ever there were any) ruſhing into 
Mr Spilſbury's houſe, (who is a very honeſt man, and 
hath an exceeding good woman to his wife) broke in- 
to an upper chamber, where, finding (belides ſcarlet 
cloaks, buff- ſuits, arms of all ſorts, and other ſuch 
rich chaffer, at ſuch an exigent, eicheatable to the 
prevalent ſoldier) ſeven large portmantles full of 
precious commodity ; in three whereof, after a moſt 
exact ſearch for gold, ſilver, apparel, linen, or any 
whatever adornments of the body, or pocket-imple- 
ments, as was ſeized upon in the other four, not hit- 
ting on any thing but manuſcripts in fo/iv, to the 
quantity of ſxſcore and eight quires and a half, divi- 
ded into ſix hundred forty and two quinternions, and 
upwards, the quinternion conſiſting of five ſheets, and 
the quire of five and twenty; beſides ſome writings 
ef ſuits in law, and bonds, in both worth above three 
| | thouſand 
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thouſand pounds Engliſh ; they, in a trice, carried all 
whatever elſe was m the room away, fave thuie pas 
pers, which they then threw down on the floor, as 
unfit for their ule : yet, immediatly thercatter, when 
upon carts the aſorelaid baggage was put, to be trahſ- 
ported to the country, and that by the exampic of 
many hundreds of both horſe and tot, winm they 
had loaded with ſpoil, they were aſſaulted with the 
temptation of a new booty, they apprebenctiy 0 
uſeſul rhe paper might be mito then, went back 10r 
it, and bore it ſtraight away: which done, . voy 
one of thoſe their comerads, whum tley mer witty in 
the ſtreets, they gave as much thereoi, for pacici ig 
up of railins, figs, dates, almonds, caraways, aud ys 
ther ſach like dry confections, and other waie, as 
was requiſite : who doing the fame themiclves, did, 
together with others, kindle pipes of tobacco With A 
great part thereof, and threw out all the remarider 
upon the ſtreets, tave ſo much as they deemed neceſ- 
ary for inferior employments, and poſterior vie, 

Of thcie diſperſedly rejected "bundles of paper, 
ſome were gathered up by grocers, druggiſis, chand- 
lers, pze-makers, or ſuch as ſtood in necd of any car— 
tapaciatory utentil, and put in preſent ſervice, to the 
utter undoing of ail the writing thereat, both in its 
matter and order. One quinternion, nevertheleſs, 
two days after the figlut on Friday morning, together 
with two other lovie ſhiects more, by virtue of a dri- 
zelling rain, which had made it flick faſt to the 
ground, where there was a hcap of (even and twenty 
dead men, lying upen one another, was, by the com- 
mand of one Mr Braughtoun, taken up by a ſervant 
of his; who, after he had (in the beſt manner he could) 
cleanſed it; frym the mire and mud of the kennel, did 
forthwith preſent it to the peruſal of his maſter ; in 
whoſe hands it no ſooner caine, but inſtantly - percet- 
ving by the periodical couching of the diſcourſe, mar- 
ginal figures, and breaks here and there, according 
to the variety of the ſubject, that the whole purpoſe 
was deſtinated for the preis, and by the author put 
into a garb befitting either the ſtationer or printer's 
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acceptance; yet, becauſe it ſeemed imperfect, and to 


have relation to ſubſequent tractates, he made all the 
enquiry he could, for trial, whether there were any 
more ſuch quinternions or no: by means whereof, he 
ot full information, that above three thouſand ſheets 
of the like paper, written after that faſhion, and with 
the ſame hand, were utterly loſt and imbezzled af- 
ter the manner aforeſaid ; and was ſo fully aſſured of 
the misfortune, that to gather up ſpilt water, com- 
prehend the winds within his fiſt, and recover thoſe 
papers again, he thought would be a work of one and 
the ſame labour and facility. Therefore, becauſe he 
deſpaired of attaining to any more, he the more care- 
fully endeavoured to preſerve what he had made pur- 
chaſe of: and this he did very heedfully, in the coun- 
try for three months together, and afterwards in the 
city of London ; where, ar laſt, I getting notice thereof, 
thought good, in regard of the great moan made for 
the loſs of Sir Thomas Urquhart's manuſcripts, to try 
at the ſaid Sir Thomas, whether theſe ſeven ſheets 
were any of his papers or no. Wherevpon, after 
communication with him, it was found that they were 
but a parcel of the preface he intended to premiſe be- 
fore the Grammar and Lexicon of an Univerſal Lan- 
guage ; the whole preface conſiſting of two quires of 
paper, the grammar of three, and the lexicon of ſe- 
ven ; the other fiveſcore and ſixteen quires and a 
half, treating of metaphyſical, mathematical, moral, 
mythological, epigrammatical, dialectical, and chro- 
nological matters, in a way never hitherto trod upon 
by any; being brought by the ſaid Sir Thomas into 
England fer two reaſons; firſt, leſt they ſhould have 
been altogether loſt at Stirling, and next, to have 
them printed at London, with the beſt conveniency 
that might ſtand with the indemnity of the author ; 
whom, when I had aſked if his fancy could ſerve him 
to make up theſe papers again, eſpecially in ſo far as 
concerned the new language? His anſwer was, That, 
if he wanted not encouragement, with the fayour ot 
a little time, he could do much therein : but unleſs he 
were ſure to poſſeſs hi own with freedom, it would 
| be 
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| be impoſſible for him to accompliſh a taſk of ſo great 
| moment and laboriouſneſs. This modeſt reply, 
grounded upon ſo much reaſon, hath emboldened me 
to ſubjoin hereto what was couched in thoſe papers 
which were found by Mr Braughton ; to the end the 
reader may perceive, whether the performance of ſo 
great a work as is mentioned there, be not worth the 
enjoyment of his predeceſſors inheritance, althongh 
he had not had a lawful title thereunto by his birth- 
right and lineal ſucceſſion, which he hath. 


The Title of thoſe found Papers was thus. 


An IntroduRtion to the Univerſal Lan- 
gunge; Wherein, whatever is ut- 
tered in other Languages, hatt: Sig- 
nification in it, wilt it aifordeth 
Expreſſions, both for Copiouſneſs, 
Varicty, and Copciſeneſs in all man- 
ner of Subjects, which no Language 
elle is able to reach unto: Moſt fit 
for ſuch as would, with eaſe, attain 
to a moſt expedite Facility of Ex- 
preſſiug themſelves in all the Learn- 
ed Sciences, Faculties, Arts, Diſ- 
ciplincs, mechanic Trades, and all 
other Diicourſes whatfoever, whe- 


ther terious or recrcative. 


J. 


The Matter of the PREFACE begun af- 
ter this Manner, as it was divided in- 


ro ſeveral Articles. 


I. ORDS are the ſignes of things; it being 

W to ſignify that they were inſtituted at 

firſt : nor can they be, as ſuch, directed 

to any other end, whether they be articulate or in- 
articulate. 

2. All things are either real or rational: and the 
real, either natural or artificial. | 

3. There ought to be a proportion betwixt the 
ſigne and thing ſignified ; therefore ſhould all things, 
whether real or rational, have their proper words aſ- 
ligned unto them. | 

4. Man is called a Microcoſme, becauſe he may by 
his conceptions and words containe within him the re- 
preientatives of what in the whole world is compre- 
hended | 

5. Seeing there is in nature ſuch affinity betwixt 
words and things, as there ought to be in whatever 
is ordained for one another ; that language is to be ac- 
counted moſt conform to nature, which with greateſt - 
variety expreſſeth all manner of things. 

6. As all things of a ſingle compleat being, by Ariſtotle 
into ten claſes were divided; ſo may the words where- 
by thoſe things are to be ſiguiſied, be ſet apart in their 
ſeveral ſtore-houſes | 

7. Arts, ſciences, mechanick trades, notional facul- 
ties and whatever is excogitable by man, have their 
own method; by virtue whereof, the learned of 
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theſe latter times have orderly digeſted them : yet 
hath none hitherto conſidered of a mark, whereby 
words of the ſame faculty, art, trade, or ſcience, ſhould 
be dignoſced from thoſe of another by the very ſound 
of the word at the firit hearing. 

8. A tree will be known by its leaves, a ſtone by 
its grit, a flower by the ſmell, meats by the taſte, 
muſick by the ear, colours by the eye, the ſeveral na- 
tures of things, with their properties, and eſſential 
qualities, by the intellect : and accordingly as the things 
are in themſelves diverſ;fied, the judicious and learned 
man, after he hath conceived them aright, ſequeſtreth 
them in the ſeveral cells of his underſtanding, each in 
their definite and reſpective places. | 

9. But in matter of the words whereby thoſe things 
are expreſſed, no language ever hitherto framed, 
hath obſerved any order relating to the thing Ggnifed 
by them : for it the words be ranked in their alphabe- 
tical ſeries, the things repreſented by them will fall 
to be in ſeveral predicaments; and if the things them- 
ſelves be categorically claſſed, the word whereby they 
are made known will not be ticd to any alphabetical 
rule. 

10. This is an imperfection incident to all the lan- 
gnages that ever yet have been known: by reaſon 
wherecf foraign tongues are ſaid to be hard to learn; 
and, when obtained, eaſily forgot. 

it. The effigies of Jupiter in the likeneſs of a bull, 
ſhould be liker to that of lo metamorphoſed into a cow, 
then to the ſtatue of Bucephalus, which was a horſe : 
and the picture of Alcibiades ought ro have more re- 
ſemblance with that of Coriolanus, being both hand- 
ſome men, then with the image of Therſites, who 
was of a deformed feature : juſt ſo ſhould things ſem- 
blable in nature be repreſented by words of a like com- 
poſure : and as the true intelligible ſpecies do preſent 
unto our minds the ſimilitude of things as they are in 
the object; even ſo onght the word expreflive of 
our conceptions ſo to agree or vary in their con- 
texture, as the things themſelves which are conceived 
by them do in their natures, _ 
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12. Beſides this imperfection in all languages there 
is yet another, That no language upon the face of 
the earth hath a perfect alphabet; one lacking thoſe 
letters which another hath, none having all, and all 
of them /n cr mzulo lacking ſome. But that which makes 
the defect ſo much the greater, is, that theſe ſame few 
conſonants and vowels commonly made uſe of, are 
never by two nations pronounced aſter the ſame tathi- 
on ; the French A with the Engliſh, being the Greek 
Hrs ; and the Italian B with the Spaniſh, the Hebrew 
Vau. | 

13. This is that which maketh thoſe of one domini- 
on {o-unſkilful in the idiom of another; and after many 
yeers abode in a ſtrange land, deſpaire of attaining at 
any time to the perfect accent of the language there- 
of, becauſe, as the waters of that ſtream cannot be 
wholeſome, whole ſource is corrupted ; nor the ſu- 
perſtructure ſure, whereof the ground-work is ruin- 
ous: ſo doth the varicus manner of pronouncing one 
and the fame alphabet in ſeveral nations, produce this 
great and moſt lamentable obſtruction in the diſcipline 
of languages. | 

14. The G of the Latin word /egit, is after four 
ſeveral manners pronounced by the Erigliſh, French, 
Spaniſh, and Dutch: the Ch likewiſe is differently 
pronounced by divers nations ; fome uttering it aſter 
the faſhion of the Hebrew Shin, as the French do in 
the word cheſteau, chaſcun, chaſlier, chatel; or like 
the Greek kappa, as in the Italian words, chiedere, 
chiazzare, chinatura ; or as in ltaly are ſounded the 
words ciaſcheduno, ciarlatano : for ſy do the Spanith 
and Engliſh-pronounce it, as in the words achague, 
leche; chamber, chance : other nations of a guttural 
flexibility, pronounce it aſter the faſhion of the Greek 
* Nor need we to labour for examples in other let- 
ters; for there is ſcarce any hitherto received, either 
conſonant or vowel, which in ſome one or other tak- 
ing in all nations, is not pronounced after three or four 
ſeveral faſhions | | 

15. As the alphabets are imperfect, ſome having 
but 19 letters, others 22, and ſome 24, few exceeding 
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that number: ſo do the words compoſed of thoſe let- 
ters in the ſeveral Languages, come far ſhort of the 
number of things, which to have the reputation of a 
perfect tongue, ought to be expreſſed by them. 

16. For ſupply of this deficiency, each language 
borrows from another; nor is the perfecteſt among 
them, without being beholden to another, in all thir gs 
enuncible, baſtant to afford inſtruction: many aſtro— 
nomical and medicinal terms have the Greeks boi rowed 
from the Arabians, for which they by exchange have 
from the Grecians received payment of many words 
naturalized in their phyſical, logical, and metaphyſical 
treatiſes. As for the Latin, it oweth all its ſcientifick 
dictions to the Greek and Arabick : yet did the Roman 
conqueſt give adoption to many Latin words, in both 
theſe langvages, eſpecially in matters of military diſ- 
cipline, and prudential law. 

17. And as for all other languages as yet ſpoke, 
though to ſome of them be aſcribed the title of original 
tongues, I may ſafely avouch there is none of them 
which of itſelf alone is able to afford the ſmattring 
of an elocution fit for indoctrinating of us in the pre- 
cepts and maximes of moral and intellectual vertues. 

18. But, which is more, and that which moſt of all 
evinceth the ſterility of all the languages that ſince 
the deluge have been ſpoke, though all of them were 
quinteſcenced in one cabale of the perfections of each, 
yet that one ſo befitted and accommodated for com- 
pendiouſneſs and variety of phraſe, ſhould not be able, 
amidſt ſo great wealth, to afford, without circumlocu- 
tion, the proper and convenient repreſentation of a 
thing, yea, of many thouſands of tkings, whereof each 
ſhould be expreſſed with one ſingle word alone. 

19. Some languages have colbulueſs of diſcourſe, 
which are barren in compoſition : Thch is the Latine, 
Others are compendious in expreſhon, which hardly 
have any fleCtion at all: of this kinde are the Dutch, 
the Engliſh, and Irth. 

20. Greek hath the agplutinative faculty of incor- 
porating words; yet runneth not ſo glib in poeſie as 
doth the Latine, though far more abundant, The He- 
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brew likewile, with its auxiliary dialects of Arabick, 
Caidean, Sy jack Athiopian, and Saniatitan, com— 
poundeth prettily, and hath ome ſtore Ct words; yet 
falleth ſhort by many ſtages ct the Greek. 

21. | he Freuch, Spauiſh, and Italians, are but dia- 
lects of the Latiue, as ihe Englith is ot the Saxon tongue; 
thorgh with this diflerence, that the mixture of Latine 
With tie Gaulith, Moreico, and Guthiih tongues, wake 
up the three fin it languages ; but the mere qualification 
ot the Saxon With the od Biltiſh, frameth not the Eng- 
lith to the full, tor that, by its promi.ccus and ubiqui— 
tary borrow ing it conſifteth ahnoft of all languages: 
wich lijpcak not in diſpraiſe thereof, although 1 inay 
wit conhde ic aver, that were all ine tour atureiaid 
languages ftript of what is net crighially their own, 
we thould nut be able with them ail, in any part of the 
world, to purchale ſo much as dur breartaii in a mar- 
ket. 

22. Now to return from thelc learned languages; we 
mult acknowledge it to be very ita ge, why, after 
thouſands of years continual | 1avicc it ihe pehthing of 
them by men of approved tacukics, there is neither 
in them, ner an) other long. E Hithi; te idund out, one 
ſirg'c word exprefiive ot the vice oppot te either to 
tenperarice of Chatlity in the defect; thought. many 
rigid munks, even now adays, be guilty ut the cone, 
as ili genes ef old was ut the other, 

z. but that which makes this diicaſe the mere in- 
Cur bic, is, hat when an exubrant fpirn would to any 
high :'clearched concoit adapt a j ecullar word of his 
ov Colimg, he is branded ith incivility , It ke apo- 
l ge net ior his buldnets, with a quod ita dixerim 
fp. reart Cicer entuna mas, igheſcat {-11.0ft hents genie 
1, and other fuch phraies ack ow ledging his fault of 
making we of word: rever wiered by whens, or at 
leai: by fich as ert moi! rengwhred ter Elogquenice, 
24 [hugh learnicg tulwin great prejudice by this 
Teliran „t liberty to enderizen rew citizens in the 
commun-wealh ot Irguuges, yer do | corceive the 
realen therect to proceed 2rom this, that it is theught 
a leis incengruity to exprets a thing by circumlecution, 
then by appropriating a firgle word thereto, to tran{- 
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greſs the bounds of the language; as in architecture it 
is eſteemed an errour of leſs conſequence to make a 
eircuitory paſſage from one room to another, then by 
the extravegancy of an irregular ſally, to frame projcc- 
tures diſproportionable to the ſound of the houſe. 

25. Thus is it, that as according to the largeneſs of 
the plat of a building, and compactedneſs of its walls 
the work-maſter contriveth his roofs, platforms, out- 
jettings, and other ſuch like parts and portions of the 
whole: juſt ſo, conform to the extent and reach which 
a language in its flexions and compoſitions hath obtain- 
ed at firſt, have the ſpruceſt linguiſts hitherto been 
pleaſed to make uſe cf the words thereto belonging. 

26. The bonification and virtuification of Lully 
- Scotus's Hexcity, and Albedineity of Suarez are words 
exploded by thoſe that effect the purity of the Latine 
diction ; yet if ſuch were demanded, what other no 
leſs concite expreſſion would comport with the neatneſs 
of that language, their anſwer would be a/tum ſilen- 
tium : ſo eaſie a matter it is for many to find fault with 
what they are not able to amend, 

27, Nevertheleſs, why for repreſenting to our un- 
derſtandings the effence of accidents, the fluency of 
the form as it is in fiert; the faculty of the agent and 
habit that facilitates it, with many thouſands of other 
ſuch expreſſions, the terms are not ſo genuine, as of the 
members of a man's body, or utenſils of his houſe ; 
the reaſon is, becauſe the firſt inventers of languages, 
who contrived them for neceſſity, were not to pro- 
foundly verſed in philoſuphical quiddities, as thoſe that 
ſucceded after them ; whoſe literature increaſing, pro- 
cured their excurſion beyond the repreſentatives of 
the common objects imagined by their forefathers. 

28. I have known ſome to have built hcules for ne- 
ceſſity, having no other aime before their eyes, but 
barely to dwell in them ; who nevertheleſs in a very 
ſhort ſpace were ſo enriched that after they had taken 
-pleaſure to poliſh and adorn, what formerly they had 
but rudely ſquared, their moveables ſo multiplyed upon 
them, that they would have wiſhed they had made 
them of a larger extent, 
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25. Even fo though theſe languages may be refined 


by 1ome quaint derivatives and witty compolions, 


like the ſtriking forth of new lights and doors, out 
jetting of kernels, erecting of prickers, barbicans, and. 
ſuch like various ſtructures upon one are the 1,me 
foundation; yet being limited to a certain buiis, be- 
yond which the verſed in them muit not pats, ey 
cannot roam at ſuch randum as cther wite they might, 
had their language bcen of a larger cope ai fir. 

30. Thus albeit Latine be far bettetuliſied now, 
then it was in the days Ot £2nits ard Livins Eini- 
cus, yet had the Latiniſts at fir ſt been fuck | hie hers 
as afterv ard they were, it Vv ould Lave attair.cd to a 
great deal of more perfection then it is at fer the 
preſent, 5g 
31. What Ihave delivered in freedom of the learned 
languges, I would nei have wreſted to a ſiniſter ſenſe, 
as if I meant any thing to their diſparagement; for 
truly I think the tinie well beſtowed, which boys in 
their tender yeers employ towards the learning of them 
in a ſubordination to the excellent things that in them 

are couched, 

32. But ingenouſly I muſt acknowledge my averſeneſs 
of opinion from thoſe, who are lo ſuperſtitiouſly ad- 
dicted to theſe languages that they account it learn» 
ing enough to {peak them, although they knew nothing 
elie; which is an error worthy rebuke, ſeeing F hiloſo- 
phia ſunt res, non verbe ; and that whatever the ſignes 
be, the things by them ſignified ought ſtill to be of 
greater worth, | | 

33. For it boots not ſo much, by what kind of 
tokens any matter be brought into our minde, as that 
the things made known unto us, by ſuch reprelentatives, 
be of ſome conſiderable value: not much unlike the 
Innes-a-court-gentlemen at London, who uſually re- 
pairing to their commons at the blowing of a horne, 
are better pleaſed with ſuch a {ligne (ſo the fare be 
good) then if they were warned to courſer cates, by 
the ſound of a bell or trumpet. 

34. Another reaſon prumpteth me thereto, which 
is this, that in this filzen climate of ours, there is 
hardly any that is not poſſeſſed with the opinion, that 

| | not 


not only the three fore-named languages, but a great 
Many othet, M hem thu y Call or igiwals creo they 
reckon ten or eleven in Lure, and one fitty egit 
more, or thcreab-uts, in other nations) Werd at ine 
cuntuſiom of Babel, inmacdiately from Oed, by « mit acle, 
Lufuicd iato men: being induced te bulive this, nut 10 
much tor thet they had nut pe wed the inter pretacion 
of the Rabbies ou that text, dechring the mitunder— 
ſtanding, wheircunto rhe builders were invelved by 
di- city ef ſpeech, to have proceeded rem wet ing 
elic, but their yarivus and ditéerepaut pronunciation of 
one and the fame Language, a> that they deeined lan- 
gitages to be of an invention to ſublime, that natu: ally 
the wit of man was not able to reach their com- 
PO ure. . 

25 Some believe this fo pertinactoufly, that they 
eſtcem all menu infidcls that are of another faith ; 
whilſt in the mean While, | may confidently aſftever, 
that the aſſertors of uch a tenet, do thereby Extreame 
ly diſhonor God, who & ing whatever is dene, by 
natvre, as the actions of an an baffador (as an ambatia- 
dor) are reputed to bc thofe ot the foycraign that 
ſent lim, we uld not have the power he hath given to 
nature to be difc}aimed by any, or any thing laid by 
us in derogation thoreot. 

36. Should we deny our obedience to the Juſt decree 
of an inferior judge, becauic he from u hom his au- 
thority is derived, did wet pronGumce the jertence ? 
ſubordinate nagitt} ates have. tlie ir power, even in 
great matters; which to decline, b, ſay in g. they have 
no authority, ſhould make the averrer fall within the 
compals of a breach of the ſtatute called /candaiun 
FMACHUTUM, 

27 There are of thoſe with ue, that wear gowns 
and beards Jonger then ever did Ariſtotle and fricus 
lapius; who when they ee an ecclipſe of the {un cr 
moon, or a Comet in the aire, {buiglt would delude 
the conmons with an «pinion that thole things 450 
immediately from Cd, tor the fins ef the people ; 
if no natural cauſe could be produced tor ſuch like _ 
paritions, 

4 Here is the number f twelve articles wanting. 
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50. For which cauſe, they are much to blame, that 
think it impoſſible for any man naturally to frame a 
language of greater perfection then Greek, Hebrew, 
or Latine. 

51 For who, in ſtead of affording rhe true cauſe of 
a thing, unneceſſarily runs to miracles, tacitely ac- 
knowledgeth that Gd naturally cannot do it: wherein 
he committeth blaſphemy; as that {culdier may be ac» 
counted guilty of contumacie and diſobedience, u ho re- 
jecting the orders wherewith an infertuur efficer is au- 
thorized to command bim, abiolutely retuleth com- 
pearance, unleſs the general himſelf come in per ſon to 
require it of him. N 

52. As there is a poſſibility ſuch a language may be, 
ſo do I think it very requilite ſuch a language were, 
both for affording of coneiſeneſs, and abundance of ex- 
preſſion. 

53. Such as extol thoſe languages moſt, are enforced 
ſometimes to ſay, that Laborant penuria verborum ; and 
thereunto immediately ſubjoyn this reaſon, gui, plu- 
res ſunt res quam verba. | 

54. That is ſoon ſaid; and, ad pauca reſpicientes 
facile enuntiant, But here I atk them, how they come 
to know that there are more things then words, takin 
things (as in this ſence they ought to be taken) for 
things univerſal; becauſe there is no word ſpoken, 
which to the conceit of man is not able to repreſent 
more individuals then one, be it ſun moon, phanix, 


or what you will, even amongſt verbs, and ſyncate- 


gorematical ſignes, which do only ſuppone for the 
modalities of things: therefore is each word the ſigne 
of an univerſal thing; Peter ſignifying either this Peter, 
or that Peter; and any whatever name, ſurname, or 
title, being communicable to one and many. | 
55. Thus though both words and thoughts, as they 
are ſigns be univerſal; yet do I believe that thoſe who 
did attribute leſs univerſality to words then things, 
knew not definitely the full number of words, taking 
words for any articulate pronunciation. | 
56. Nay, I will go further: there is no alphabet in 
| tae 
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the world, be the calculator never ſo well ſkilled in 
Arithmetick, by vertue whereof the exact number of 
words may be known ; becauſe that number muſt com- 
prehend all the combinations that letters can have with 
one another: and this cannot be done, if any letter 
be wanting; and conlequently, by no alphabet as yet 
framed, wherein (as I have already ſaid in the twelfth 
article) there is a deficiencie of many letters. 

57. The univerſal alphabet therefore muſt be firſt 
conceived, before the exactnels of that computation 
can be attained unto, 

58+ Then is it, when having couched an alphabet 
materiative of all the words the mouth of man, with 
its whole implements, is able to pronounce, and bring- 
ing all theſe words within the {yiteme of a language, 
which, by re aſon of its logopandocie, may deferved!y 
be intituled The Univerſal Tongue, that nothing will 
better merit the labour of a Grammatical Arithmerician, 
then, after due enumeration, hinc ind:, to appariate 
the words of the univerſal language with the things cf 
the univerſe. 

59. The analogie therein 'twixt the ſigne and thing 
ſignified holding the more exactly, that as, according 
to Ariſtotle, there can be no more worlds but one, 
becauſe all the matter whereof worlds can be com- 
poſed, is in this: ſo can there be no univerſal lan- 
guage, but this I am about to divulge unto the world, 
becauſe all the words enuncible are in it contained, 

60. If any officious critick will run to the omnipe- 
tencie of God for framing more worlds, according to 
the common ſaying, nothing is impoſſible to God, that 
im plies not a contradiction) ſo he mult have recourſe 
to the ſame omnipctent power for furniſhing of man 
with other ſpeech-tools then his tongue, threat, roof of 
the mouth, lips, and teeth, before the contexture of 
another univerſal language can be warped. 


61. That I ſhould hit upon the invention of that, for 


the furtherance of philoſophy, and other diiciplines 
and arte, which never hitherto hath been ſo much as 
thought upon by any; and that in a matter of ſo great 
extent, as the expreſſing of all the tuings in the 5 
n bot 
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both in themſelves, actions, ways of doing, ſituation® 
pendicles, relations, connexions, patherick interpoſiti- 
ons, and all other appurtenances to a perfect elocution, 
without being beholding to any language in the world; 
inſomuch as one word will hardly be believed by our 
fidimplicitary gown-men, who, ſatisfied with their 
predeceſſors contrivances, and taking all things literally, 
without examination, blaterate, to the nauſcating even 
of vulgar ears, thoſe exotick proverbs, there is no new 
thing under the ſun, ih dictum quod non dicium pris, 
and beware of philoſophers ; authoridativg this on 
Paul, the firſt on Solomon, and the other on Terence, 

62. But, poor ſouls, they underſtand not that in the 
paſſage of Solomon is meant, that there is no innovati- 
on in the eſſence of natural things; all tranſmutations 
on the ſame matter, being into formes, which, as they 
differ from ſome, ſo have an eſſential uniformity with 
others pre-exiſtent in the ſame kind. 

63. And when it was ſaid by Paul, beware of phi- 
loſophers, he meant ſuch ſophiſters as themſelves, who 
under the vizzard of I know not what, corrupt the 
channels of the truth, and pervert all philoſophy and 
learning. | | 

64. As for the ſayings of Terence, whether Scipio 
couched them, or himielf, they ought to be inferred 
rather as teſtimonies of neat Latine, then for aſſerting 
of infallible verities. 

65. If there hath been no new thing under the ſun, 
according to the aduiterate ſenſe of thoſe priſtinar 
lobcocks, how comes the invention of {yllogiſms to be 
attributed to Arittotle, that of the ſphere to Archime- 
des, and logarithms to Neper ? it was not Swart, then, 
and Gertudenburg, that found cut gunpowder and the 
art of printing; for theſe two men lived after the 
deceaſe of Solomon. 

66. Had there been cannon in Solomon's days, Re- 
heboam (by all appearance; would have made uſe of 
them for the recovery of his inheritance ; nor had 
ſome mention of artillery been omitted in the books of 
the Maccabees. | 

67. Fancerola's treatiſe de novis adimpertis (although 

Polydor 
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Ploydor Virgil were totaily forgot) would be had there 
been no new thing ſince Solomon penned Eccleſiaſtes, 
but as a diſcourſe of platonick reminiſcences, and cal- 
ling to minde ſome tormerly-loſt fancies, 

68. Truly, Jam fo far from being of the opinion 
of thoſe Archzomanetick coxcombs, that I really think 
there will alwayes be new iuventions, where there are 
excellent ſpirits. 

69. For as I aſcribe unto myſelf the invention of 
the triſſotetrail trigonometry, for facility of calcula- 
tion by repreſentatives of letters and ſyllables ; the pro- 
ving of the equzuipollencie and oppoſition both of plaine 
and modal enunciations by rules of geometry, the un- 
folding of the chiefeſt part of philoſophy by a continu» 
ated geographical allegory; and above a hundred other 
ſeveral books on different ſubjects, the conceit of ſo 
much as one whereof never entered into the braines of 
any before mylelf (although many of them have been 
loſt at Worceſter- fight: ſo am I confident, that others 
after me may fall upon ſome itraine of another kind, 
never, before that, dreamed upon by thoſe of forego- 
ing ages. | 

70. Now & the end the reader may be more ena- 
mored of the language, wherein ] am to publiſh a 

rammar and lexicon, I will here {et down ſome few 


qualities and advantages peculiar to itſelf, and which 


no language elle (although all other concurred with 
it) isable to reach unto. : 
t. Firſt, there is not a word utterable by the mouth 
of man, which in this language hath not a peculiar ſig- 
nification by itſelf ſo that the allegation of Bliteri by 
the Summuliſts, will be of ſmall validity. + 
72. Secondly, ſuch as will harken to my inſtructions, 
if ſome ſtrange word be propoſed to them, whereof 
there are many thouſands of millions, deviſeable by 
the wit of man, which never hitherto by any breath- 
ing have becn uttered, ſhall be able, although he know 
not the ultimate ſigniſication thereof, to declare what 
part of ſpeech i is; or if a noune, unto what predi- 
cament or claſs it is to be reduced; whether it be the 
ſigne of a real or notional thing, or ſomewhat concern- 
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ing mechannick trades in their tooles, or tearmes; or 
if real, whether natural or artificial, compleat, or in- 
compleat ; for words here do ſupone ſor the things 
which they ſignifie; as when we ſee my lord generals 
picture, we ſay, there is my Lord general 

73- Thirdly, This world of words hath but two 
hundred and fifty prime radices upon which all the reſt 
are branched : for better underſtanding whereof, with 
all its dependant boughs, ſprigs, and ramelets ; I have 
before my Lexicon ſet down the diviſion thereof 
(making uſe of another allegory) into ſo many cities, 
which are ſubdivided into ſtreets,they againe into lanes, 
thoſe into houſes, theſe into {tories ; whereof each 
room ſtandeth for a word; and all theſe ſo methodi- 
cally, that who obſerveth my precepts thereanent, 
ſhall at the firſt hearing of a word, know to what city 
it belongeth, and conſequently not be ignorant of ſome 
general ſignification thereof, till after a moſt exact 
prying into ail its letters, finding the ſtreet, lane, 
houle, ſtory, and room thereby denotated, he punc- 
tually hit upon the very proper thing it repreſents in 
its moſt ſpecifical ſignification. 

74. Fourthly, By virtue of adjectitious ſyllabicals 
annexible to Nouns and Verbs, there will arite of ie- 
veral words, what compound, what derivative, be- 
longing in this language to one Noune or to one Verb 
alone, a greater number then doth pertaine to all rhe 
parts of ſpeech, in the moſt copious Language in the 
world beſides. 

75. Fifthly, So great energy to every meaneſt con- 
ſtitutive part of a word in this Language is appropri» 
ated, that one word thereof, though but of ſeven ſyl- 
lables at moſt, ſhall comprehend that which no Lan- 


guage elſe in the world is able to expreſs in fewer then - 


fouricore and fifteen ſeveral words; and that not only 
a word here and there for maſteries ſake, but ſeveral 
millions of ſuch ; which, to any initiated in the rudi- 
ments of my Grammar, ſhall be eaſie to frame. 


76. Sixthly, In the caſes of all the declinable parts 


of ſpeech, it ſurpaſſeth all other Languages whatſoe- 

ver: for whilſt others have but five or {ix at moſt, it 

hath ten, beſides the nominative, | k 
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77. Seventhly, There is none of the learned Lan- 
guages, but hath ſtore of Nouns defective of ſome cafe 
or other ; but in this language there is no heteroclite 
in any declinable word, nor redundancie or deficiency 
of caſes. | 

78. Eightly, Every word capable of number, is bet- 
ter provided therewith in this Language, then by any 
other: for inſtead of two or three numbers which o- 
thers have, this afordeth you four; to wit, the ſingu- 
lar, dual, plural, and redual. 

79. Ninthly, It is not in this as other Languages, 
wherein ſome words lack one number, and ſome ano- 
ther: for here each caſitive or perſonal part of ſpeech 
is endued with all the numbers. 

80. Tenthly, In this Tongue there are eleven gen- 
ders; wherein likewiſe it exceedeth all other Lan- 

ages. | 

8; Eleventhly, Verbs, Mongrels, Participles, and 
Hybrids, have all of them ten Tenſes, beſides the pre- 
ſent ; which number, no Language elle is able to at- 
taine to. | 

82. Twelfthly, Though there be many conjugable 


. words in other Languages defective of Tenſes, yet 


doth this tongue allow of no ſuch anomaly, but grant- 
eth all to each. | 

83. Thirteenthly, In lieu of fix Moods which other 
Languages have at moſt, this one injoyeth ſeven in 


its conjugable words, 


84. Fourteenthly, Verbs here, or other.conjugable 
parts of ſpeech, admit of no want of Meodes, as doe 
other Languages. 

85. Fifteenthly, In this Language, the Verbs and 
Participles have four voices, although it was never 
heard that ever any other Language had above three, 

86. Sixteenthly, No other Tongue hath above eight 
or nine parts of ſpeech ; but this hath twelve. - 

87. Seventeenthly, For variety of diction in each 
part of ſpeech, it ſurmounteth all the Languages in 
the world. > | 

88. Eighteenthly, Each Noun thereof, or Verb, 
may begin.or end with a Vowel or Conſonant, as to 
me peruſer ſhall ſeem moſt expedient, | 

| | 89. Nine- 
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89. Nineteenthly, Every word of this Language 
declinable or indeclinable hath at leaſt ten ſeveral ſy- 
nomy mas. 

90. Twentiethly, Each of theſe ſynomyma's, in ſome 
eircumſtance of the ſignification, differeth from the 
reſt. 

91. One and twentiethly, Every faculty, ſcience, 
art, trade, or diſcipline, requiring many words for ex- 
eren of the knowledge thereof, hath each its re- 

pective root from whence all the words thereto be- 
longing are derived. 5 

92. Two and twentiethly, In this Language the 
oppoſite members of a divilion have uſually the ſame 
letters in the words, which ſignifie them; the initial 
and final letter being all one ; with a tranſmutation 
only in the middle ones. | 

93. Three and twentiethly, Every word in this 
Language ſignifieth as well backward as forward; and 
how ever you invert the letters, ſtill ſhall you fall up- 
on ſignificant words : whereby a wonderful facility” is 
obtained in making of Anagrams. | 

94. Four and twentiethly, There is no Language in 
the world, but for every word thereof, it will afford 
you another of the ſame ſignification, of equal ſyllables 
with it, and beginning or ending, or both, with vowels 
or conſonants as it doth. 

95. Five and twentiethly, By vertue hereof, there 
is no Hexameter, Elegiack, Saphick, Aſclepiad, Iam- 
bick, or any other kind of Latine or Greek verſe, but 
L will afford you another in this Language of the ſame 
ſort, without a ſyllable more or leſs in the one then 
the other, Sponde anſwering to Spendæ, dattil t. 
dactil, ceſure to cæ ſure, and each foot to other, wit! 
all uniformity sgl 

96. Six and twentiethly, As it trotteth eaſily with 
metrical feet, ſo at the end of the career of each line, 
hath it the dexterity, after the maner of our Engliſh 
and other vernaculary Tongues, to ſtop with the clo- 
ſure of a rime; in the framing whereof, the well- 
verſed in that Language ſhall have ſo little labour, that 
for every word therein he {hall be able to furniſh at 
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leaſt five hundred ſeveral monoſyllables of the ſame 
termination with it, * | 

97. Seven and twentiethly, In tranſlating verſes of 
any vernaculary Tongue, ſuch as Italian, French, Spa- 
niſh, Slavonian, Dutch, Iriſh, Engliſh, or whatever 
it be, it affords you words of the ſame ſignification, 
ſyllable for ſyllable, and the cloſure of each line a ryme, 
as in the original. 

98. Eight and twentiethly, By this Language, and 
the letters thereof, We may do ſuch admirable feats in 
numbers, that no cyfering can reach its compendiouſ- 
neſs: for whereas the ordinary way of numbering by 
thouſands of thouſands of thouſands of thouſands, doth 
but confale the heurers underſtanding; to remedy 
which, I deviſed, even by cyfering itſelf, a far more 
exact maner of numeration, as in the Treatiſe of A- 
rithmetick which I have re:dy for the preſs, is evi- 
dently apparent; this Languagę affordeth ſo conciſe 
words for numbering, that the number for ſetting 
down, whereof would, require in vulgar Arithmetick, 
more figures in a row then there might be grains of 
ſand containable from the center of the earth, to the 
higheſt heavens, is in it expreſſed by two letters. 

99. Nine and twentiethly, What rational Loga- 

rithms do by writing, this language doth by heart; 
and by adding of letters, ſhall multiply numbers; 
which is a moſt exquiſite ſecret. 
Io. Thirtiethly, The digits are expreſſed by vow- 
els, and the conſonants ſtand for all the reſults of the 
Cephaliſme, from ten to eighty one, incluſively; where- 
by many pretty Arithmetical tricks are performed. 

101. One and thirtiethly, In the denomination of 
the fixed Stars, it affordeth bk ok ſignificant way 
imaginary.: for by the ſingle alone which repre- 
ſents the ſtar, you ſhall know the magnitude, toge- 
ther with the longitude and latitude, both in degrees 
and minutes of the ſtar that is expreſſed by it. 

102. Two and thirtiethly, By one word in this 
Language, we ſhall underſtand what degree, or what 
minute of the degree of a ſigne in the Zodiake, the 
Sun or Moon, or any other planet is in. 

103. Three and thirtiethly, As for the yeer of God, 
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the moneth of that yeer, week of the moneth, day of 
that week, partition of the day, hour of that partiti- 
on, quarter and half quarter of the hour, a word of 
one ſyllable in this Language will expreſs it all to the 
full. 

104. Four and thirtiethly, In this Language, alſo, 
words expreſſive of herbs, repreſent unto us with 
what degree of cold, moiſture, heat, or drieneſs they 
are qualified; together with ſome other property di- 
ſtinguiſhing them from other herbs. 

105. Five and thirtiethly, In matter of colours, we 
ſhall learn by words in this language the proportion of 
light, ſhadow, or darkneſs commixed in them. 

106, Six and thirtiethly, In the compoſition of ſyl- 
lables by vowels and conſonants, it affordeth the apteſt 
words that can be imagined, for expreſſing how many 
vowels and conſonants any ſyllable is compounded of, 
and how placed in priority and ſituation to one ano- 
ther. Which ſecret in this language, is exceeding ne- 
eeſſary, for underſtanding the vigour of derivatives in 
their variety of ſignification. | 

107. Seven and thirtiethly, For attaining to that 
dexterity which Mithridates king of Pontus was ſaid 
to have, in calling all his ſouldiegs of an army of 
threeſcore thouſand men, by their names and ſurnames; 
this language will be fo convenient, that if a general,. 
according to the rules thereof, will give new names 
to his ſouldiers, whether horſe, foot, or dragoons, as 
the French uſe to do their infantry by their noms de 
guerre; he ſhall be able, at the firſt hearing of the word 
that repreſents the name of a ſouldier, to know of 
what -brigadge, regiment, troop, company, ſquadron 
or diviſion he is; and whether he be of the cavalry, 
er of the foot; a ſingle ſouldier, or an officer, or be- 
longing to the artillery or baggage : which device, in 
my opinion, is not unuſeful for thoſe great captains 
that would endear themſelves in the favour of the 
ſouldiery. ; 4 

ro8, Eight and thirtiethly, In the contexture of 
nouns, pronouns, and prepoſital articles united toge- 
ther, it adminiſtreth many wonderful varieties of la- 
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conick expreſſions ; as in the grammar thereof ſhall 
5 More at large be made known unto you. 

ro. Nine and thirtiethly, Every word in this Lan- 
guage is ſignificative of a number; becauſe, as words 
may be increaſed by addition of letters and ſyllables ; 
fo of numbers is there a progrels in infinitum. 

110. Fourtiethly, In this language every number, 
how great ſoever, may be exprefled by one ſingle 
word. 

111. One and fourtiethly, As every number eſſen- 
tially differeth from another, ſo ſhall the words ex- 
preſſive of ſeveral numbers, be from one another diſtin- 
guiſhed. | a 

112. Two and fourtiethly, No language but this 
hath in its words the whole number of letters, that is 
ten vowels, and five and twenty conſonants; by which 
means there is no word eſcapes the latitude thereof, 

113. Three and fourtiethly, As its interjections are 
more numerous, ſo are they more emphatical in their 
reſpective expreſſion of paſſions, then that part of 
ſpeech is in any other language whatſoever, 

114. Four and fourtiethly, The more ſyllables there 
be in any one word of this language the uůanyer 
ſeveral ſignificatiops it hath : with which propriety no 
other language is endowed. 

115. Five and fourtiethly, All the ſeveral genders 
in this language, are as well competent to verbs as 
nouns: by vertue whereof, at the firſt uttering of a 
verb in the active voice, you ſhall know whether it 
be a god, a goddeſs, a man, a woman, a beaſt, or any 
thing inanimate, (and ſo thorow the other five genders) 
that doth the action: which excellencie is altogether 

_ peculiar unto this language. 5 

116. Six and fourtiethly, In this language there is 
an art, out of every word, of what kinde of ſpeech 
ſoever it be, to frame a verb; whereby, for expreſ- 

ſing all manner of actions, a great facility is attained 
unto. | | 

117. Seven and fourtiethly, To all manner of verbs, 

and many ſyncategorematical words, is allowed in this 
language a flexion by caſes, unknown to other tongues, 
; | thereby 
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thereby to repreſent unto our underſtandings more 
compendious expreſſions then is poffible to afford by 
any other means, 

118, Eight and fourtiethly, Of all languages, this is 
the moſt compendious in complement, and conſequent- 
ly, fitteſt for courtiers and ladies. 

119. Nine and fourtiethly, For writing of miſſives, 
letters of late, and all other manner of cpiſtles, whe- 
ther ſerious or otherways, it affordeth the compacteſt 
ſtile of any language in the world ; and therefore, of 
all other, the moſt requiſite to be learued by ſtateſ- 
men and merchants. 9 

120. Fiftiethly, No language in matter of prayer 
and ejaculations to Almighty God, is able, fur conciſe- 
neſs of expreſſion to compare with it; and therefore, 
of all other, the moſt fit for the ule of church-men, 
and ſpirits inclined to devotion. 

121. One and fiiticthly, This language hath a mo- 
dification of the tenſe, Whether preſent, preterite, or 
future, of fo curious invention for couching much mat- 
ter in few words, that no other language, ever had the 
like. IP 

122. Two and fiftiethly, There is not a proper 
name in any country of the world, for which this lan- 
guage affords not a peculiar word, without being be- 
holden to any other. 

123. Three and fiftiethly, In many thouſands of 
werds belonging to this language, there is not a letter 
which hath not a peculiar ſignification by itfelf. 

124. Four and fiftiethly, The polyſyllables of this 
language do all of them ſignifie by their mony{yllables; 
which no word in any other language doth, ex infiitu- 
to, but the compound ce s: for though the {yllabical 
parts of ex lex ſeparately ſignifie as in the compound; 
yet thoſe of hozzo do it not, nor yet thoſe of dote or 


domus, as in the Whole: and ſo it is in all other lan- 


guages except the ſame: for there are in the Italian 
and Latine tongues words of ten, eleven, or twelve 
ales, whereof not one ſyllable by itſelf doth ſigni- 

e any thing at all in that language, of what it doth 
in the whole; as adoleſcenturiatifimamente, honorifi« 
cicabilitudinitatibus, Cc. 55 
10 125. Five 
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I25, Five and fiftiethly, All the languages in the 
world will be beholding to this, and this to none. 

126, Six and fiftiethly, There is yet another won- 
der in this language, which although a little touched 
by the bye in the fifty eight article of this preface, 
I. will mention yet once more, and it is this, that though 
this language have advantage of all other, it is im- 

ſhble any other in time coming ſurpaſs it, becauſe, 
as I have already ſaid, it comprehendeth firſt, all words 
Jar wo and then, in matter of the obliquity of 
caſes and tenſes, the contrivance of indeclinable parts, 
and right diſpoſure of vowels and conſonants, for diſ- 
tinguiſhing of various ſignifications within the latitude 
of letters, cannot be afforded a way ſo expedient. 

127. Seven and fiftiethly, The greateſt wonder of 
all, is, that of all the languages in the world, it is the 
eaſieſt to learn ; a boy of ten yeers old, being able to 
attaine to the knowledge thereof, in three meneths 
ſpace; becauſe there are in it many facilitations for 
the memory, which no other language hath but itfelf. 

128. Eight and fiſtiethly, Sooner ſhall one reach 
the underitanding of things to be ſignified by the 
words of this language, then by thoſe of any other, 
for that as legarithms in compariſon of abſolute num- 
bers, ſo do the words thereof in their initials reſpec- 
tively vary according to the nature of the things which 
they ſignifie. 

129. Nine and fiftiethly, For pithineſs of proverbs, 
oracles, and ſentences, no language can parallel with 
it, 

130, Sixtiethly, In axioms, maximes, *and apho- 
riſmes it is excellent above all other languages. 

131. One and ſixtiethly, For definitions, diviſions, 
and diſtinctions, no language is ſo apt. 

132. Two and ſixtiethly, For the affirmation, nega- 
tion, and infinitation of propoſitions, it hath proprieties 
unknown to any other language, moſt neceflary for 
knowledge. 

133. Three and ſixtiethly, In matter of enthymens 
fyllogiſms, and all manner of illative ratiocination, - it 
is the moſt campendious in the world. 

134. Beſides theſe ſixty and three advantages m_ 
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all other languages, I might have couched thrice as 
many more, of no leſs conſideration then the aforelaid, 
but that theſe ſame will ſuffice to ſharpen the long: 
of the generous reader, after the intrinſecal and moſt 
reſearched ſecrets of the new grammar and lexicon 
which 1 am to evulge. 


O contrive a language of this perfection, will be 
thought by the primeſt wits of this age, a work 
of a great undertaking ; and that the promover of ſo 
excellent an invention, ſhould not lack for any en- 
couragement, tending to the accompliſhment of a 
taſk of ſuch maine concernment. If any ſay there are 
too many languages already, and that by their multi- 
plicity and confuſion, the knowledge of things having 
been much retarded, this fabrick ct a new one may be 
well forborn, becauſe it would but i1.tangle the minde 
with more impeſtrements, where there was too much 
difficulty before: I anſwer, that tlus maketh not one 
more, but in a manner comprehendeth all in it; where- 
by it facilitates, and doth not obſtruct : for by making 
Greek, Latin, and all the other learned Languages 
the more expreſſive, it furthers the progreſs of all the 
arts and ſciences, to the attaining whereof the utter. 
ing of our conceptions in due and ſignificant tearms, 
hath, by ſome of the moſt literatgmen in former ages, 
been eſteemed ſo 'exceedirg requiſite, that for attri- 
buting a kind of neceſſity thereunto, they are till this 
hour called by the name cf Nominal I hilo/ophers ; it 
being thus very apparent to any well affected to liter- 
ature, that the performance of ſuch a deſigne would 
be of a great expediency for {ſcholars : equity itſelf 
ſeemeth to plead, that unto him by whom a benefit re- 
dounds to many, is competent by many a proportion- 
able retribution : yet ſeeing nothing ought to be char- 
ged on the public, but upon conſiderations of great 
weight; I will premiſe ſome few infallible principles, 
that upon them the world may fee, how demonſtra- 
tively are grounded the Authors molt reaſonable de- 


mands. 


1. Each N 
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I. | em good thing is deſirable, becauſe goodneſſe 
is the object of the will, 

2. Every thing that ought to be deſired, is really 
good ; becauſe a well-directed will is not deceived 
with appearances. 

3. The better a thing be, the more it is to be de- 
fired ; becauſe there is a proportion betwixt the ob- 
ject and the faculty. 

4. The mind is better then the body; becauſe by it 
we are the image of God. o 

5. The goods of the minde are better then thoſe of 
the body; becauſe they give embelliſhment to the 
nobler part. 

6. The goods of either minde or body are better 

then wealth; becauſe wealth is but ſubſervient to eith- 
er, and the end is more noble then the means which 
are ordained for it 

7. Learning is the good of the minde ; becauſe it 
beautiefieth it. 

8. This new language is an invention full of learning; 
becauſe the knowledge of all arts and diſciplines is much 
advanced by it. 

9. A diſcovery is the revealment of ſome good thing 
which for merly was either concealed, or not at all 
known ; for in a diſcovery two things are requiſite ; 
firſt, that it be Lech ſecondly, that it be revealed. 
to. Who diſcovefeth a ſecret of money, ſhould have 
the fifth or third part thereof; becauſe there is an act 
of parliament for it. 

11. If there be any diſcovery in learning, the act 
ought to extend to it; bacauſe the ſtate is endowed 
with a ſoul as well as a body. 


12, This new-found-out invention is a diſcovery of 
learning; becauſe the two reguiſita*s of a diſcovery, 


together with the deſcription of learning, are compe- 
tent thereto, Wo” 

13. Who diſcovereth moſt of the beſt good, deſery- 
eth the beſt recompenſe ; becauſe merit and reward 
are analogical in a proportion of the greater reward 
to the greater merit. | 

14. Though money be not proportionable to learn- 
ing, yet ſeeing the learned man may have need of mo- 
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ney, he ſhould not lack it ; if not a full recompence, 
at leaſt as a donative or largeſs, ſhould it be given un- 
to him, in teſtimony of his worth, and the reſpect of 
others toward him, and withal to encourage him the 
more to eminent undertakings : for were it otherwiſe, 
the more deſerving a man were, the worſe he would 


be uſed ; there being nothing ſo unreaſonable, as to 


refuſe a little to any that ſtands in need thereof, be- 


cauſe a great deal more is due unto him: as if in time 


of famine, there being no more but one peny-loaf to 
give unto a prince, he ſhould be made {ſtarve for the 
want of it, becauſe of his deſerving better fare : For 
that which comprehends the more, comprehendeth the 
leſs. 


15. In matter of recompence for good things pro- 


ceeding from the minde, which in the midſt of flames 


cannot be conquered, and by vertue whereof a gallant 
man is alwayes free, and invincible in his better part, 
we ought altogether to preſcind and abſtract from the 
conditions of the native country, and perſon of the 
deſerver, whether that be fertil, or barren ; or this, 
at liberty or indurance; for theſe being things, gue 
non fecimus ipſi, we ought to lay, Vix ea noſtra voce + 
and therefore ſeeing puniſhment and reward ſhould 
attend the performance of nothing elſe, but what did 
= in our power to do, or not to do; and that the 
pecifying of good or bad actions, dependeth upon the 


qualification of the intention ; no man ſhould be either 


puniſhed, or rewarded, for being either a Scotiſh man, 
or priſoner, or both, if no other reaſon concur there- 
with; becauſe the country of our birth, and ſtate of 
our perſon, as being oftentimes the effects of a good 
or bad fortune, are not alwayes in our power to com- 
mand, 

16. If by means of the aforeſaid diſcovery, may 
be effectuated the ſaving of great charges to the ſub- 
jects of the land, a pecunial or prædial recompenſe will 
(in ſo far) be very anfwerable to the nature of that 

ervice : becauſe in matter of merit, and the reward 
proportionable thereunto, money is with money, and 
things vendible, no leſs homogeneal, then honor with 
vertue. | 
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17. The ſtate no doubt wilt deal proportionably 
with their priſoners of war, without preſopole pſie, or 
any reſpect to one more then another ; and that by a 
geometrical equity, becaule it is juſt 

18. The ſtate aflurelly will grant the ſame freedom 
to one priſoner (ceteris paribus) which they do to a- 
nother, and upon the ſam terms, thoſe of a like con- 
dition not being unequally faulty ; becauſe they will 
not be unjuſt, 

I9. If any one priſoner of a like condition and qua- 
lity, at the Jeait (iz ceteris) with another that hath 
obtained his liberty, repreſent to the publick ſome- 
what conducible thęereunta, which the other is not ver- 
ſed in, common equity requireth, that he have a com- 
penſation ſutable ro that additional endowment ; for, 
ſi ab inequalibus aqualia demas, .que reſt ant ſunt æ- 
grealia; and the att for diſcoveries maintaines the 
truth thereof. i 
20. Though it be commonly maintained amongſt 
the Proteſtants, that we cannot ſupererogate towards 
Almighty God, (albeit thoſe of the Romith faith be of 
another opinion) for that 5od cannot be unjuſt, how 
ſeverely ſoever he inflict his afflictions; and that all 
the favors he conferreth on mankind are of his meer 

race, not our deſerving: yet that a ſubject may be 
capable of ſupererogation towards any ſublunary ſtate 
or ſoverainty, is not only agreeable with all the reli- 
gions of the world ; but alſo a maine priuciple of hu- 
mane ſociety, aud ground unalterable of politick Go- 
vernment ; for who tranſgreſſe not the limits of thoſe 
good ſubjects, whoſe actions, thoughts, and words, 
ſhew at all times faithſulneſs, loyalty, and obedience 
to the ſovereign power under which they live, are 
univerſally eſteemed by ſo doing, to diſcharge their 
duty ſo to the full, that in reaſon no more can be requi- 
of them, If therefore it happen, beſides this ge- 
-ral bond of fidelity whereunto all the natives and 
inhabitants of a country are by their birth and protec- 
tion inviolably ingaged, that any one more obliging 
then others, performe ſome ſingular good office, unto 
which he was not formerly tyed by the ſtrictneſs of 
allegiance, there is no doubt, but that the publick 
(whom 
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(whom nature exempteth not from thankfulneſs, more 
then private perſons) ſhould and will acknowledge 
ſuch an action, exceeding the reach of his fellow- pa- 
triots and co-habitants, to be meritorious, and there- 
fore worthy of recompenſe; upon which conſidera- 
tion, according to the peoples diyerlity of carriage, in 
the well or ill demeaning of themſelves, are built the 
two maine pillers of reward and puniſhment, without 
which the ſtrongeſt commonwealth on earth is not 
able to ſubſiſt long from falling to pieces. That it is 
ſo, I appeal to Scipio, who (with the approbation of 
all that lived fince his dayes) exclaimed againſt Rome, 
in theſe words, O ingratam patriam ! as likewiſe to 
thoſe many great ſtateſmen and philoſophers, who 
6 from age to age twitted the Atheniaus with ingratitude 

for the oſtracizing of Ariſtrides; for if humane frail- 
ties were not incident to princes, ſtates, and incorpo- 
rations, as well as unto individuals in their ſingle and 


t private callings, and particular deportments ; there 
$ would never be any need of proteſtations, declarations, 
f or defenſive war againſt the tyranny, uſurpations, and 
* oppreſſions of miſrule. Hence do 1 think that in a 
ll well poliſhed ſtate, reward will not be wanting to him 
T that merits it for his good ſervice ; becauſe puniſh« 


ment, by the law, attends the offender ; and contras 


riorum eadem eſt ratto, | 


21. It is acknowledged by the laws and cuſtoms of 
this iſland, that the ſubjects thereof have a right of 
propriety to their goods, notwithſtanding the titles of 
dominion and ſupremacy remaining in the perſons of 
others above them; and that if for erecting a caſtle, 
fort, church, hoſpital, colledge, hall, magazine, or 
any other kind of (edifice tending to publike uſe, the 
ſtate ſhould be pleaſed to incroach upon the land of a- 
ny private perſon, who doubteth but that ſuch a man 
(of how mean ſoever a condition he be) will in juſtice 
be heard to give up, and require the full value of his 
land, that a compenſation ſuitable to the worth there- 
of, may be allowed to him ?. founding the equity of ſo 
juſt a retribution upon Ahab's caſe in Nabeth's vine- 
yard, Now the foul and body of man being more a 
man's own (they being * conſtitutive parts where- 


of 
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of phyſically he is compoſed) then are the goods of 
fortune, which totally are accidental to him, it follows 
clearly that a man hath a full right of propriety to tlie 
goods of his own mind, and conſequently ſuch goods 
being better (as hath been evidenced by the fixth axi- 
ome? then any external means, what can be more 
manifeſt, than that he who is endowed with them (o 
careful a courſe being taken for the ſatisfaction of any 
in matter of outward wealth) may at the beſt rate he 
can, capitulate for their diſpoſal, with what perſons he 
thinks moſt concerned in the benefits and utility by 
them accreſcing ; becauſe it is an argument a more 
ad majus, and therefore a fortiori. 
22. If ſuch a one nevertheleſs voluntarily accept of 
a leſſer recompence, then by his deſerving he may 
claim right unto, he is not unjuſtly dealt with; / 
volenti non fit injuria, and pactum hominis tollit condi- 
tione legis. 
Thefs ſpecious Axiomes, definitions, and uncon- 
troulable Maximes, thus premiſed, I muſt make bold, 
in behalf of the author, to deduce from thence the e- 
quity of his deſires, in demanding that the ſame inhe- 
ritance, which for theſe ſeveral hundreds of yeers, 
through a great many progenitors, hath by his anceſ- 
tors, without the interruption of any other, been pol- 
ſeſt, be now fully devolved on him, with the ſame pri- 
viledges and immunities, in all things, as they enjoyed 
it. But, the better to make appear his ingenuity in 
this his ſuit, and modeſtie in requiring no more, it is 
expedient to declare what it is he offereth unto the 
ſtate, for obliging them to vouchſafe him the grant of 
no leſs. May the reader therefore be pleaſed to un- 
derſtand, that it is the diſcovery of a ſecret in learn- 
ing, which, beſides the great contentment it cannot 
chuſe but yeeld to ingenious ſpirits, will afford a huge 
benefit to.{tudents of all ſorts, by the abridgement of 
their ſtudies, in making them learn more in three 
yeers, with the help thereof, then, without it, in the 
ſpace of five. This ſaving of two yeers charges to 
ſcholars, in ſuch a vaſt dominion as this is, although ! 
ſpeak nothing of the ſparing of ſo much time, (which, 
to a methodical wit of any pregnancie, is a menage of 
| an 
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an ineſtimable value). cannot be appreciated, how par- 
ſimonious ſoever they be in their diet and apparel, ) 
ad leſs then ten thouſand pounds Engliſh a yeer. 

That this is a ſecret, it is clear by this, That never 
any, ſince the laying of the foundations of the earth, did 
ſo much as divulge a ſyllable thereof; which undoubted- 
ly they would have done, had they had any knowledge 
therein. And that none now living (be it ſpoken with- 
out diſparagement of any) either knoweth it, or know- 
eth how to go about, ſave the aforeſaid author alone, 
who is willing to forfeit all he demands (although by 
birth-right it be his own already, and worth near up- 
on a thouſand pounds Sterlin a yeer,) if, without his 
help, any breathing (notwithſtanding the inſtructions 
may poſſibly be had by his loſt papers, and by what in 
the preceding articles hath been in this little tractate 
promulgated) ſhall, within half a yeer after the date 
hereof, give any apparent teſtimony to the world, that 
he hath any inlight in this invention. . 

Which, that it is good and deſirable, is evident by 
the firſt and ſecond axiomes : and that it is a diſcove- 
ry, and a diſcovery of learning, by the ninth and 
twelfth : that the diſcovery of a matter of leſs mo- 
ment then it, deſerveth great ſums of money, is ma- 
rifeſt by the tenth and thirteenth : and that a retri- 
bution of great value ſhould attend the diſcloſure of ſo 
prime a ſecret, by the eleventh and fourteenth : that 


the knowledge of this invention is of more worth then 


either ſtrength or wealth, is proved by the fifth and 
ſixth.: and that it is more to be deſired than any thing 
that is at the diſpoſure of fortune, by the third and 
fourth: that it doth promove reaſon, illuminate the 
judgement, further and improve literature, by poliſh- 
ing and imbelliſhing the inward abilities of man, and 
faculties of his minde, is clear by the ſeventh and 
eighth. ; | 

Thus much of the invention, or thing invented ; 
which (as the fruit is to be accounted of leſs worth then 
the tree, which yeerly produceth the like; ciſtern- 
water, that daily diminiſheth, then that of a fountain, 
which is inexauſtible ; and a hay-mow, then the mea- 
dow on which it grew) being (as in reaſon it. ought) 
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to be eſtimated at a rate much inferior to tlie inventer, 
from whoſe brains have already iſſued off- ſprings eve- 
ry whit as conſiderable, with parturiencie for great - 
er births, if a malevolent time diſobſtetricate not their 
enixibilty, it ſolloweth of neceſſity that he ſhould reap 
the benefit that is due for the invention, with hopes 
of a higher remuneration for what of the like nature 
remaineth as yet unſatisfied. And although his being 
a Scot, and a priſoner of war, may perhaps (in the 
opinion of ſome) eclipſe the ſplendor of fo great an 
expectation ; yet that it ſhould not, is molt perſpicu- 
ouſly evinced by the fifteenth axiome. | 

That he is a Scot, he denieth not; but that he there- 
by meriteth to be either praiſed or diſpraiſed, is ut - 
terly to be diſavowed, becauſe it lay not in his power 
to appoint localities for his mother's reſidence at the 
time of his nativity, or to enact any thing before he 
had a being himſelf, . | 

True it is, that nothing is more uſual in ſpeech, then 
to blame ail, for the fault of the greater part; and to 
twit a whole country with that vice, to which moſt of 
its inhabitants are inclined. Hence have we theſe ſay- 
ings : © The Spaniards are proud, the French incon- 
& ſtant, the Italians lecherous, the Cretians lyers, the 
« Sicilians falſe, the Aſiaticks effeminate, the Crovats 
& cruel, the Dutch temuleucious, the Pclonians quarrel- 
© ſome, the Saxſons mutinous;“ and ſo forth thorow 
other territories, nurſeries of enormities of another 
kind: although nothing ve more certain, then that there 
are ſome Spanirads as humble, French as conſtant, Itali- 
aus chaſte, Cretians true, Sicilians ingenuous, Ahaticks 
warlike, Crovates merciful, Dutch ſober, Polonians 
peaceable, and ſome Saxons as loyal, as any in the 
world beſides. By which account, all forreigners (for 
ſuch are all the inhabitants on the earth, in relaticn 
to thoſe that are not their compatriots) yeelding to 
the molt and ſome of each ſtranger- land, in its reſpec- 
tive vice and vertue ; it may ſafely be avouched, that 
there is under the fun no national fault, nor national 
deſerving, whereby all merit to be puniſhed, or all 
rewarded ; becaule the badneſs of moſt in icy de- 
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ſtroys the univerſality of vertue ; and the good incli- 
nation of ſome in all, cuts off the generality of vice. 
But to come neerer home: ſeeing Scotland was ne- 
yer loaded with ſo much diſreputation, for covetouſ- 
neſs and hypocriſie, as it is at this preſent ; and that 


the Knight, for whom this Treatiſe is intended, hath, . 


as a patriot, ſome intereſt in the good name thereof; 
it is not amiſs, that, for the love of him and all honeſt 
Scots, I glance a little at the occaſion (if not the cauſe) 
of ſo heavie an imputation ; eſpecially that country 
having been aſperied therewith, long before it had 
ſuſtained the loſs of any battel, wherein the ſeveral 
miſcarriages looked rather like the effect of what for- 
merly had procured tie laid reproach, then any way 
as the cauſes thereof: for where covetouſneſs is pre- 
dominant, fidelity, fortitude, and vigilancie, muſt 
needs diſcamp, if Mammona give the word : the con- 
comitancie of vices (ſeeing contrariorumeademeſt ratio) 
being a ſequele from that infallible tenet in the mo- 
rals, the concatenation of yertues. 

How this covetouſneſs, under the maſk of religion, 
took ſuch deep root in that land, was one way occa=- 
ſioned by ſome miniſters, who, to augment their ſti- 
pends, and cram their bags full of money, thought fit 
to poſſeſs the mindes of the people with a ſtrong opi- 
nion of their ſanctity, and implicit obedience to their 
injunctions : to which effect, moſt rigidly Iſraelitizing 
it in their ſynagogical ſanhedrins, and officiouſly brag- 
ging in their pulpits (even when Scotland, by divers: 
notorious calamities of both ſword, plague, and famine, . 
was brougat very lowe) that no nation (for being 
likeſt to rhe Jews of any other; was ſo glorious as it; 
they, with a phariſaical ſupercilioſity, would always. 
rebuke the Non-covenanters and Sectaries as publicans: 
and ſinners, unfit for the purity of their converſation,, 
unleſs, by the malignancie or over-maſtering®power- 
of a ve winde, they ſhould be forced to cale the: 
hypocritical bunt, let fall the top-gallant of their coun- 
terfeit devotion, and tackling about, to ſail a quite: 
contrary courſe, (as mariy of them have already done)) 
the better at laſt to caſt anchor in the harbour of me 
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fit, which is the butt they aimed at, and ſole period 
of all their diſſimulations 

For I have known ſome, even of the moſt rigid 
zealots, who, rather then to forgo their preſent emo- 
luments, by continual receiving, and never erogating; 
by never ſowing, and always reaping ; and by ma- 
king the {ſterility of all men prove fruitful to them, 
and their fertility barren to all, would wiſh Preſbyte- 
ry were of as empty a ſound, as its homzoteleft, Bli- 
tery ; and the covenant, which aſſerts it no leſs ex- 
ploded from all eccleſiaſtical ſocieties, then Plautus ex- 
olet phraſes have been from the eloquent orations of 
Ciceron, | 

But this affecting only a part of. the tribe of Levi, 
how the remainder of new Paleſtine (as the kirkoma- 
netic Philarchaiſts would have it called) comes to be 
upbraided with the ſame opprobry of covetoufneſs, is 
that which I am ſo heartily ſorry for, that to wipe off 
its obloquy, I would undertake a pilgrimage to old 
Judea, viſit the ruines of Jeruſalem, and trace the 
foot-ſteps of Zedekiah's fellow-captives to the gates of 
Babylon | 

Yet did this ſo great an inconvenience proceed meer- 
ly from an incogitancy, in not taking heed to what is 
preſcribed- by Prudence the directreſs of all vertues, 
and conſequently of that which moderates the actions 
of giving and receiving; (although it be zob;lins dare 

uam accipere ; the non-vitiolity whereof, by her in- 

junctions, dependeth on the judicious obſerving of all 
the circumſtances mentioned in this Mnemoneutick 
Hexameter Quis, quid, ubi, quibus auxiliis, cur, quo- 
modo quando, whoſe laſt particle, by the untimely ta- 
king of a juſt debt, and unſeaſonable receiving of 
what at another time might have been lawfully requi- 


red, being too careleſly regarded by the ſtate and mi- 


lice of that country, gave occaſion to this contumely ; 
the ſtaine whereof remaineth ſtill, notwithſtanding 
the loſs in money (beſides other prejudices) ſuſtained 

ſince, of ten times more then they got. 
| I heard once a Maronite Jew to vindicate the repu- 
tation of the family and village of the Ifcariots, in 
which he pretended to have ſome intereſt, very ſeri- 
| wh ouſly 
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_ oully relate, that according to the opinion of Rabbi 


Ezra, the thirty pieces of ſilver delivered to Judas, 
was but the ſame ſum which, long before that, when 
Chriſt went up from Galilee to celebrate the feaſt of 
tabernacles at Jeruſalem, Malchus the ſervant of Cai- 
aphas had bcrrowed from him (whillt he had the 
charge of his Maiter's bag) with aſſurance punctually 
to repay it him again, at the ſubſequent term of the 
paſlover, as the taſhion was then amongſt rhe inhabi- 
tants of Judea : but although it were ſo (which we are 
not bound to give ear to, becauſe it is plainly ſet 
down in the fifth ver ſe of the two and twentieth Chap» 
ter of the Evangile according to Saint Luke, that the 
high prieſts made a covenant with Judas) yet ſheuld 
he not have received the money in the very nick of 
the time that his maſter was to be apprehended. 

This I the rather believe, ſor that I likewite heard 
a miniſter ſay, that he offends God who {tretcheth 
forth his hand to take in the payment of any debt 
(how juſt ſoever it be) upon a Sunday ; and that 
though a purſe full of gold were offered unto himſelf, 
whilit he is a preaching in the pulpit, he would refuſe 
* | 

Theſe collateral inſtances I introduce, not for ap- 
plication, but illuſtration ſake ; not for compariſon, 
but explication of the congruent adapting of neceſſary 
punctilio's for the framing of a vertuous action 

Another thing there is that fixeth. a grievous ſcan- 
dal upon that nation, in matter of philargyrie, or love 
of money; and it is this; there hath been in London, 
and repairing to it, for theſe many yeers together, a 
knot of Scotiſh bankers, colly biſts, or coine-couxſers, 
of traffickers in merchandiſe to and againe, and of 
men of other profeſſions, who by hook and crook, fas 
et nefas, ſlight and might fall being as fiſh_ their uet 
could catch) having feathered their neſts to ſome pur- 
poſe, look ſo idolatrouſly, upon their Dagon of wealth, 
and ſo cloſely (like the earth's dull center) hug all un- 
to themſelves ; that, for no reſpect of vertue, honor, 
kindred, patriotiſm, or whatever elſe (be it never ſo 
recommendable, will they depart from ſo much as one 
lingle peny, whoſe emiſſion doth not, * an 
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yond all conſcience an additionall increaſe, to the heap 
of that ſtock which they ſo much adore : which chur- 
liſh and tenacious humor, hath made many, that were 
not acquainted with any elſe of that country, to ima- 
gine all their compatriots infected with the ſame le- 
proſie of a wretched peeviſhneſs ; whereof thoſe guo- 
modocunquizing cluſterfiſts and rapacious varlets have 
given ot late ſuch cannibal-like proofs, by their inhu- 
manity and obdurate carriage towards ſome (whoſe 
ſhoos-{trings they are not worthy to unty) that were 
it not that a more able pen then mine, will aſſuredly 
not faile to jerk them on all ſides, in caſe, by their 
better demeanor for the future, they endeayour not 
to wipe off the blot, wherewith their native country 
by their ſordid avarice, and miſerable baſeneſs hath 
been ſo foully ſtained ; I would at this very inſtant 
blaze them out in their names and ſurnames, notwith- 
ſtanding the vizard of Preſbyterian zeal. wherewith 
they maſke themſelves; that like ſo many wolves, 
foxes, or Athenian Timons, they might in all times 
coming, be debarred the benefit of any honeſt conver- 
ſation. 

Thus is it perceptible how uſual it is, from the ir- 
regularity of a few, to conclude an univerſal defection ; 
and that the whole is faulty, becauſe a part is not right ; 
there being in it a fallacy of induction, as if becauſe 
this, that and the other are both greedy and diſſem- 
bling, that therefore all other their country-men are 
ſuch : which will no wayes follow, if any one of theſe 
others be free from thole vices ; for that one particu- 
lar negative (by the rules of contradictory oppoſites) 
will deſtroy an univerſal affirmative ; and of ſuch there 
are many thouſands in that nation, who are neither 
greedy nor diſſemblers. 

And ſo would all the reſt, if a joint and unanimous 
courſe were taken, to have their noblemen free from 
baſeneſs, their church- men from avarice, their mer- 
chants from deceit, their gentlemen from puſillanimi- 
ty, their lawyers from prevarication, their tradeſmen 
from idleneſs, their farmers from lying, their young 

men from pride, their old men from moroſity, 1 
ic 


hazard of loſs, in a very ſhort time ſuperlucrate be- 
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rich from hard heartedneſs, their poor from theeving, 
their great ones from faction, their meaner ſort from 
implicit ſectatorſhip, the magiſtrates from injuſtice, the 
clients from litigiouineſs, and all of them from diſho- 
neſty, and diſreipect of lea ning; which, though but 
negatives of vertue, and (at beſt) but the u/ti7mum non 
eſſe of vice, would nevertheleſs go near to reſtore the 
go»d fame of that country to its priſtine integrity; 
the report whereof was raiſed to ſo high a pitch of 
old, that in a book in the laſt edition of a pretty bulk, 
written 1n the Latine Tongue, by one Dempſter, there 
is mention made, what for armes and arts, of at leaſt 
five thouſand Illuſtrious men of Scotland, the laſt liver 

whereof dyed above fifty yeers ago. | 
Nor did their ſucceſſion ſo far degenerate from the 
race of ſo worthy progenitors, but that even of late 
(although before the inteſtine garboyles of this iſland) 
ſeveral of them have for their fidelity, valor, and gal 
lantry, been exceedingly renowned over all France, 
Spaine, the Venetian territories Pole, Moicovy, the 
Low-countryes, Swedland, Hungary, Germany, Den- 
mark. and other ſtates and kingdoms ; as may appear 
by General Rutherford, my Lord General Sir James 
Spence of Wormiſton, afterwards by the Swediſh King 
created Karl of Crcholm; Sir Patrick Ruthven Go- 
vernor of Ulme, general of an army of High-Germans, 
and afterwards F.arl of Forth and Brantord ; Sir A- 
lexander Leſlie governor of the cities along the Baltick 
coaſt, Field-marſhyl over the army in Weltphalia, and 
aſterwards intitled, Scoticani faderis ſupremus dux; 
General James King, afterwards made Lord Ythen ; 
Colonel David Leſhe commander of a regiment of 
horſe over the Dutch, and afterwards in thete our do- 
meſtic wars advanced to be Lieutenant-gereral of both 
horſe and foot; Major- general Thomas Ker, Sir Da- 
vid Drummond General-major, ard governor of Sta- 
tin in Pomerania ; Sir George Douglas Colonel, and af- 
terwards employed in embaſſies betw ixt the Soveraigns 
of Britain and Swedland ; Colonel George Lindtay, 
Earl of Craford ; Colonel Lord Forbes, Colonel Lord 
Saint Colme, Colonel Lodowick Leſlie, and in the late 
troubles at home, governor of Berwick, and Tin- 
. mouth- 
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mouth ſheels; Colonel Sir James Ramſey governor of 
Hanaw ; Colonel Alexander Ramſey governor of Craf- 
zenach, and quartermaiter-general to the Duke of W y- 
mar, Colonel Willizm Baillie, afterwards in theſe our 
inteſtin broyls promoved to the charge of lieutenant- 
general; another Colonel Ramſey, beſides any of the 
tormer two whoſe name I cannot hit upon ; Sir James 
Lumſden colonel in Germany, and afterwards gover- 
nor of Newcaſtle, and general major in the Scotiſh 
wars ; Sir George Cunningham, Sir John Ruthven, Sir 
John Hamilton, Sir John Meldrum, Sir Arthur For- 
bes, Sir Frederick Hamilton, Sir James Hamilton, Sir 
Francis Ruthven, Sir John Innes, Sir William Balan- 
tine; and ſeveral other knights, all colonels of horſe 
or foot in the Swediſh wars. 

As likewiſe by Colonel Alexander Hamilton, ag- 
named Dear Sandy, who afterwards in Scotland was 
made General of the artillery, for that in ſome mea- 
ſure he had exerced the ſame charge i Dutch4and, 
under the command of Marquis James Hamilton whole 
general-ſhip over fix thouſand Engliſh in the Swediſh 
ſervice, I had almoſt forgot, by Colonel Robert Cun- 
ningham, Colonel Robert Monro of Fowls, Colonel 
Obſtol Monro, Colonel Hector Monro, Colonel Ro- 
bert Monro, lately general-major in Jreland who wrote 
a book in folio, intituled, Monroes expedition; Colonel 
Aſſen Monro, Colonel James Seaton, and Colonel 
James Seaton, Colonel John Kinindmond, Colonel 
John Urquhart, who is a valiant ſouWier, expert com- 
mander, and learned ſcholar; Colonel James Spence, Co- 
lonel Hugh Hamilton, Colonel-Francis Sinclair, Colonel 
John Leſlie of Wardes, Colonel John Leſlie, agname d 
the Omnipotent, afterwards made major general; Colo- 
nel Robert Lumſden, Colonel Robert Leſlie, Colonel 
William Gun, who afterwards in the yeer 1639, was 
knighted by King Charles, for his ſervice done at the 
bridge of Dee neer Aberdeen, againſt the Earl of Mon- 
trols, by whom he was beaten.; Colonel George Co- 
len, Colonel Crichtoun, Colonel Liddel, Colonel Arme- 
ſtrong, Colonel John Gordon, Colonel James Cock- 
burn, Colonel Thomas Thomſon, Colonel Thomas Ki- 
nindmond, Colonel James Johnſton, Colonel Edward 


Johnſton. 
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ohnſton, Colonel William Kinindmonqd, Colonel George 
Leſlie, Colonel Robert Stuart, Colonel! Alexander 
Forbes, agnamed the Bauld; Colonel William Cun- 
ningham ; another Colonel Alexander Forbes, Co- 
lonel Alexander Leſlie, Colonel Alexander Cunning- 
ham, Colonel Fineſs Forbes, Colonel David Edinton, 
Colonel Sandilands, Colonel Walter Leckie, and di- 
vers other Scottiſh colonels, what of horſe and foot ma- 
ny whereof within a ſhort ſpace thereafter, attained to 
be general perſons) under the command of Guitayus 
the Cæſaromaſtix, who confided fo much in the valour, 
loyalty, and diſcretion of the Scottith nation, and they 
reciprocally in the gallantry, affection, and magnani- 
mity of him, that immediately after the battle at Leip- 
ſich, in one place, and at one time, he had ſix and 
thirty Scottiſh colonels about him; whereof ſome did 
command a whole brigad of horſe, ſome a brigad com- 
poſed of two regiments, half horſe, half foot; and 
others a brigad made up of foot only, without horſe : 
ſome againe had the command of a regiment of horſe 
only, without foot: ſome of a regiment of horſe a- 
lone, without more ; and others of a regiment of dra- 
poems: the half of the names of which colonels are not 
ere inſerted, though they were men of-notable pro- 
weſle, and in martial atchievements of moſt exquiſite 
dexterity ; whole regiments were commonly diſtin- 
guiſhed by the diverſity of nations, of which they 
were ſeverally compoſed ; many regiments of Engliſh, 
Scots, Danes, Sweds, Fins, Liflanders, Laplanders, 
High-Dutch, and other nations ſerving in that confe- 
derate war of Germany under the command of Scottiſh 
colonels. | 
And beſides theſe above-mentioned colonels (when 
any of the foreſaid number either dyed of himſelf, 
was killed in the field required a paſs for other coun» 
tryes, or otherwiſe diſpoſing of himſelf, did volun- 
tarily demit his charge (another uſually of the ſame 
nation ſucceeding in his place) other as many moe 
Scottiſh colonels (for any thing I know) as I have here 
ſet down, did ſerve in the ſame Swediſh wars, under 
the conduct of the Duke of Wymar, Guſtavus Horne, 
Baneer, and Torſiſſon, without reckoning amongſt 


them 
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them, or any of the above recited officers, the num- 
ber of more then threeſcore of the Scottiſh nation, 
that were governors of cities, townes, citadels, forts, 
and caitles in the reſpective conquered provinces of 
the Dutch empire. 

Denmark (in my opinion) cannot goodly forget the 
magnauimous exploits of Sir Donald Mackie Lord Reay, 
firſt colonel there and afterwards commander of a 
brigade under the Swediſh ſtandard ; nor yet of the 
colonels of the name of Monro, and Henderſon, in 
the ſervice of that king ; as likewiſe of the colonel 
Lord Spynay and others; beſides ten governors at leaſt, 
all Scots, intruſted with the charge of the moſt eſpecial 
ſtrengths and holds of importance, that were within 
the confines of the Daniſh authority ; although no men- 
tion were made of exempt Mouat living in Birren, in 
whoſe judgment and fidelity, ſuch truſt is repoſed, 
that he is as it were vice-king of Norway: what ob- 
ligation the ſtate of France duth owe to the old Lord 
Colvil, colonel of horſe ; the two colonel Hepburnes, 
Sir John Hepburn by name, and Colonel Hepburn of 
Wachton, and Colonel Lord James Douglas (the laſt 
three whereof were mareſchaux de camp, and had they 
ſurvived the reſpective day wherein they ſucceſſively 
dyed in the bed of honor) would undoubtedly very 
ſhortly after have been all of them made mareſchals 
of France, one of the higheſt preferments belonging 
to the milice of that nation) is not unknown to thole 
that are acquainted with the French affaires, and truly 
as for Sir John Hepburn (albeit no mention was made 
of him in the liſt of Scots officers in the Swediſh ſer- 
vice) he had under Guſtavus, the charge of a brigad 
of foot; and ſo gallantly behaved himſelf at the battle 
of Leipſich that unto him (in ſo far as praiſe is due to 
man] was attributed the honour of the day. 

Sir Andrew Gray, Sir John Seatoun, Sir John Ful- 
lerton the Earl of Irwin, Sir Patrick Morray, Colonel 
Erſkin, Colonel Andrew, Linſay, Colonel Mouat, Co- 
lone]! Moriſon, Colonel Thomas Hume, Colonel John 
Forbes, Colonel Liviſton, Colonel John Leſlie, (be- 
ſides a great many other Scots of their charge, con- 

dition, 
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dition, and quality) were all colonels under the pay 
of Lewis the thirteenth of France. Some of thoſe al- 
ſo, though not liſted in the former roll, hadz before 
they engaged themſelves in the French employment, 
ſtanding regiments under the command of the Swediſh 
king. | | 

The intereſt of France, Swedland, and Denmark, 
not being able to bound the valour of the Scottiſh na- 
tion within the limits of their territories ; the ſeve- 
ra] expeditions into Hungary, Dalmatia, and Croa- 
tia, againſt the Turks; into Tranſylvania againſt Beth» 
leem Gabor, to Italy againſt the Venetians, and in 
Germany againſt Count Mansfield and the confederate 
princes, can teſtifie the many martial exploits of Co- 
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g lonel Sir John Henderſon, Colonel William Johnſton, 
: (who ſhortly thereafter did excellent ſervice to this 
king of Portugal, and is a man of an upright minde, 
' and a moiſt undaunted courage) Colonel Lithgow, 
4 Colonel Wedderburne, Colonel Bruce, and of many 
other colonels of that country, whoſe names I know | 
of not; but above all, the two eminent ones, Colonel 


1 Leſlie, and Colonel Gordon ; the firſt whereof is made 
: an hereditary marqueſs of the empire, and colonel- 
J general of the whole infantry of all the Imperial forces; 
and the other gratified with the priviledge of the gol - 
i, den key, as a cognizance of his being raiſed to the 
« dignity of high-chamberlain of the Emperour's court: 
5 which ſplendid and illuſtrious places of ſo ſublime ho- 
nour and pre- eminence, were deſervedly conferred on 
4 them, for ſuch extraordinary great fervices done by 
them for the weal and grandeur of the Cæſarean Ma- 
* jeſty, as did by far ſurpaſs the performance of any, 
to the Auſtrian family, now living in this age. 

Bur leſt the Emperour ſhould ,brag too much of the 
gallantry of thoſe Scots, above others of that nation ; 
his couſin the King of Spaine, is able to outvie him, in 
the perſon of the ever-renowned Earl of Bothwel ; 
Whoſe unparallel'd valour, fo frequently tried in Scot- 
land, France, Germany, the Low-countries, Spain, 
Italy, and other parts, in a very ſhort time began to 
be ſo redoubtable, that at laſt he became a terrour to 
ll the moſt deſperate duelliſts and Bravo's of 2 
N 3 5 an 
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and a queller of the fury of the proudeſt champions of 
his age : for, all the innumerable combats.which he 
fought againſt both Turks and Chriſtians, both on horſe 
and foot, cloſed alwiſe with the death or ſubjeftion- of 
the adverſary (of what degree or condition ſoever he 
might be) that was ſo bold as to cope with and en- 
counter him in that kinde of hoſtility : the Gaſconads 
of France, Rodomontads of Spain, Fanfaronads of I- 
taly, and Bragadochio brags of all other countries, 
could no more aſtoniſh his invincible heart, then would 
the cheeping of a mouſe, a bear robbed of her whelps. 
That warlike and ſtrong Mahometan, who dared (like 
another Goliah) and appealled the ſtouteſt and moſt 
valiant of the Chriſtian faith, to enter the liſts with 
him, and fight in the defence of their religion, was 
(after many hundreds of galliant Chriſtians had been 
foyled by him) thrown dead to the ground by the vi- 
our and dexterity of his hand. He would very often, 
Gin the preſence of Ladies, whoſe intimate favourite 
he was) to give ſome proof of the undauntedneſs of 
his courage, by the meer activity of his body, with 
the help of a ſingle ſword, ſet upon a lyon in his great- 
eſt fierceneſs, and kill him dead upon the place. For 
running, vaulting, jumping, throwing of the barr, 
and other ſuch-like feats of nimbleneſs, ſtrength, and 
agility, he was the only paragon of the world, ard 
unmatched by any. | 
Whilit in Madrid, Genua, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
Naples, Paris, -Bruxelles, Vienna, and other great 
and magnificent cities, for the defence of the honour 
and reputation of the ladies whom he affected, he had 
in ſuch meaſure incurred the hatred and indignation 
of ſome great and potent princes, .that to affront him, 
they had ten. numbers of Spadaſſins, and Acuchilladores, 
to ſurpriſe him at their beſt adyantage ; he would of- 
ten times, all alone, buckle with ten or twelve of 
them, and lay ſuch load, and ſo thick and threefold 
upon them, that he would quickly make them for their 
faferies betake themſelves to their heels, with a ven- 
geance at their back ; by which meanes he gave ſuch 
evidence of his [greatneſs of reſolution, ſtrenuitie of 
. perſon, excellency in conduct, and incomparable. mag- 
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nanimity of ſpirit, that being comfortable to his friends: 
formidable to his foes, and admirable to all; ſuch as 
formerly had been his cruelleſt enemies, and moſt 
deeply had plotted and projected his ruine, were at- 
laſt content, out of a remorſe of conſcience, to ackriow + - 
ledge the aſcendent of his worth above theirs, and to 
ſue, in all humility, to be reconciled to him:- To this 
demand of theirs (out of his wonted generoſity, Which 
was never wanting, when either gaodneſs or mercie | 
required the making ule thereof) having fully conde- 
ſcended, he pait the whole remainder of his days in 
great ſecurity, and with all eaſe defireable, in the 
city of Naples; where in a vigorous old age inviron- 
ed with his friends and enjoying the benefit of all his 
ſenſes till the laſt hour, he died in full peace and quiet» 
neſs : and there I leave him. For, ſhould I undertake 
condingly to ſet-down all the martial atchieyments and 
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, acts of proweſs performed by him, in turnaments, 
p duels; battels, ſkirmiſhes, and fortuite encounters, as - 
h gainſt Scots, French, Dutch, Polonians, Hungarians; 
| Spaniards, Italians, and others (were it not that there 
s are above ten thouſand as yet living, who, as eye 
K witneſſes, can verifie the truth of what I have related 
; of him}- the hiſtory thereof to ſucceeding ages would 
| F ſeem ſo incredible, that they would but look upon it 
| (at beſt) but as on a romance, ſtuft with deeds of chi- 
a valr ie; like thoſe of Amades de Gaule, Eſplandian, 
0. and Don Sylves de la Selye. | | 


Next to the renounedMFount Bothwel in the ſervice 
d fthat great Don PhilipgMTerrach'sf the world, upon 
whoſe ſubjects the ſun never ſers, are to be recorded 
(beſides a great many other colonels of Scotland) thoſe 
valorous and worthy Scots, Colonel William Sempih, 
£ Colonel Boyd, and Colonel Lodowick Lindſay Earl of 
of Crawford; there is Mt another Scottiſh colonel that 
14 ſerved this king of Spain, whoſe name is upon my 
3 end, and yet I cannot hit upon it: he was not 
a. ſauldier bred, yet, for many yeers together, bore 
5 charge in Flanders under the command of Spinola. In 
r vouth- hood, he was ſo ſtrong and ſtiff a Preſbyterian 
mat he was the only mam in Scotland made choice of, and 
5 relied upon for the 8 and upholding of that 
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government, as the arch-prop and main pillar thereof: 
but as his judgement increaſed, and that he ripened in 
knowledge, declining from that Neoterick faith; and 
weaning in his love to preſbytery, as he waxed in experi- 
ence ofthe world, ofa {tri&t Puritan that he was at firſt, he 
became afterwards the moſt obſtinate and rigid Papiſt, 
that ever was upon the earth. It is ſtrange my me- 
mory ſhould ſo faile me, that I cannot remember his 
title : he was a lord I know, may more, he was an 
earl, I that he was, and one of the firſt of them: 
Ho now! peſcods on it, Crawford Lodi Lindſay puts 
me in minde of him; it was the old Earl of Argyle, 
this Marquiſs of Argyle's father: that was he, that 
was the man, | - | 

Now as ſteel is beſt reſiſted and overcome by ſteel; 
and that the Scots (like Iſmael, whoſe hand was a- 
gainſt every man, and every man's hand againſt him) 
have been of late ſo ingaged in all the wars of Chriſ- 
tendome, eſpouſing, in a manner, the intereſt of all 
the Princes thereof; that, what battel ſoever, at any 
time theſe forty yeers paſt hath been ſtruck within the 
continent of Europe, all the Scots that fought in that 
field, were never overthrown, and totally routed ; 
for if ſome of them were captives and taken priſoners, 
others of that nation were victorious, and givers of 
quarter; valour and mercy on the ore ſide, with mil- 
fortune and ſubjection upon the other ſide, meeting 
one another in the perſons of compatriots on both 
ſides: fo, the gold and treaſure of the India's, not be- 
Ing able to purchaſe all the affections of Scotland to 
the furtherance of Caſtilian deſigns, there have been 
of late ſeveral Scottiſh Colonels under the command of 
the Prince of Orange, in oppoſition of the Spaniard ; 
viz, Colonel Edmond, who took the valiant Count de 


Buccoy twice priſoner in the field; Sir Henry Balfour, 


Sir David Balfogr, Colonel Brog, who took a Spaniſh 
general in the field upon the head of his army, Sir 
Francis Henderſon ; Colonel Scot Earl of Bucclugh, 
Colonel Sir James Liviſtoun, now Earl of Calander, 
and lately in theſe our tourmoyles at home Lieutenant- 
general of both horſe and foot, beſides a great many 
other worthy colonels, amongſt which I will only com- 
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memorate one, named Colonel Douglas, who to the 
States of Hollond was often times ſerviceable, in diſ- 
charging the office and duty of general engineer ; 
whereof they are now ſo ſenſible, that, to have him 
alive againe, and of that vigour, and freſhneſs in both 
body and ſpirit, wherewith he was endowed in the 
day he was killed on, they would give thrice his weight 
in gold; and well they might: for ſome few weeks 
before the fight wherein he was ſlaine, he preſented 
to them twelve articles and heads of ſuch wonderful 
feats for the uſe of the wars both by ſea and land, to 
be performed by him, flowing from the remoteſt 
ſprings. of Mathematical ſecrets, and thoſe of natural 
philoſophy, that none of this age ſaw, nor any of our 
forefathers ever heard the-like, ſave what out of Ci- 
cero, Livy, Plutarch, .and other old Greek and Latin 
writers we have couched, of the admirable inventions 
made uſe of by Archimedes in defence of the city. 
of Syracuſa, againſt the continual aſſaults of the Ro- - 
mane forces both by ſea and land, under the conduct 
of Marcellus. To ſpeak really, I think there hath not 
been any in this age of the Scottiſh nation, ſave Neper, 
and Crichtoun, who, for abilities of the minde in mat- 
ter of practical inventions uſeful for men of induſtry, . 
merit to be compared with him: and yet of theſe two 
(notwithſtanding their precellency in learning) 1 would 
be altogether kent (becauſe I made aecount to men- 
tion no other Scottiſh men here, but ſuch as have been 
famous for ſouldiery, and brought up at the ſchoole 
of Mars) were it not, that, beſides their profound - 
neſe in literature, they were inriched with milita- 
ry qualifications. beyond . expreflion. As for Neper, 
(otherways deſigned. Lord Marchiſton) he is for his 
logarithmical device ſo compleatly praiſed in that pre- 
face of the Authors, which uſhers a trigonometrical : 
book of his, intituled, The Triſſotetras, that to add any 
more * would but obſcure with an empty 
ſound, the clearneſs of what. is already ſaid: there- 

fore I will allow him no ſhare in this diſcourſe, but in. 

ſo far as concerneth an almoſt incomprehenſible device, 

Which being in the mouths of the moſt of Scotland, 
and yet * to any * ever Was in the world, 
9 . | K 3 but: 
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but himſelf, deſerveth very well to be taken notice 
of in this place; and it is this: he had the ſkill (as is 
commonly reported) to frame an engine (for inven- 
tion not much unlike that of Architas Dove) which, 
by vertue of ſome ſecret ſprings, inward reſorts, with 
other implements and materials fit for the purpoſe, in- 
cloſed within the bowels thereof, had the power (if 
proportionable in bulk to the action required of it (for 
he could have made it of all ſizes) to clear a field of four 
miles circumference, of all the living creatures exceed- 
ing a foot of height, that ſhould be found thereon, how 
neer ſoever they might be to one another; by which 
means he made it appear, that he was able, with the 
help of this machine alone, to kill thirty thouſand 
Turkes, without the hazard of one Chriſtian. Of this 
it is ſaid, that (upon a wager) he 3 proof upon a 
large plaine in Scotland, to the deſtruction of a great 
many herds of catte!, and flocks of ſheep, whereof ſome 
were diſtant from other half a mile on all fides, and 
ſome a whole mile. To continue the threed of the ſto- 
ry, as I have it, I muſt not forget, that, when he was 
moſt earneſtly defired by an old acquaintance, and 
profeſſed friend of his, even about the time of his con- 
tracting that diſeaſe whereof he dyed, he would be 
pleaſed, for the honour of his family, and his own e- 
verlaſting memory to poſterity, to reveal unto him 
the manner of the contrivance of ſo ingenious a myſ- 
tery ; ſubjoining thereto, for the better perſwading 
of him, that it were a thouſand pities, that ſo excel- 
lent an invention ſhonld be buried with him in the 
grave, and that after his deceaſe nothing ſhould be 
known thereof : his anſwer was, That for the ruine 
and overthrow of man, there were too many devices 
already framed, which if he could make to be fewer, 
he would with all his might endeavour to do; and 
that therefore ſecing the malice and rancor rooted in 
the heart of mankind will not ſuffer them to giminiſſi, 
by any new conceit of his, the number of them ſhould 
never be increaſed, Divinely ſpoken, truly. 

To ſpeak a little now of his compatriot Crichtoun, I 
hope will not offend the ingennous reader ; who may 
know, by what is already diſplayed, that it cannot be 

heterogeneal 
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heterogeneal from the propoſed purpoſe, to make re- 
port of that magnanimous act atchieved by him at the 
Duke of Mantua's court, to the honour not only of his 
own, but to the eternal renown alſo of the whole Iſle 
of Britain ; the manner whereof was thus. 

A certaine Italian gentleman, of a mighty, able, 
ſtrong, nimble, and vigorous body, by nature fierce, 
cruel, warlike, and audacious, and in the gladiatory 
art ſo ſuperlatively expert and dextrous, that all the 
moſt ſkilful teachers of eſcrime, and fencing-maſters of 
Italy (which, in matter of choice profeſſors in that fa- 
culty needed never as yet to yield to any nation in 
the world) were by him beaten to their good beha- 
viour, and, by blows and thruſts given in, which they 
could not »ayoid, enforced to acknowledge him their 
Over-comer : bethinking himſelf, how, after ſo great 
a conqueſt of reputation, he might by ſuch means be 
very ſuddenly enriched, he projected a courle of ex- 
changing the blunt to ſharp, and the foiles into tucks; 
and in this reſolution providing a purſe full of gold, 
worth neer upon four hundred pounds Engliſh money, 
traveled alongſt the moſt eſpecial and conſiderable parts 
of Spaine, France, the Low-countryes, Germany, 
Pole, Hungary, Greece, Italy, and other places where- 
ever there was greateſt probability of encountring 
with the eagereſt and moſt attrocious duelliſts ; and 
immediately after his arrival to any city or town that 
gave apparent likelihood of ſome one or other cham- 
pion that would enter the liſts and cope with him, he 
boldly challenged them with found of trumpet, in the 
chief market-place, to adventure an equal ſum of mo- 
ney againſt that of his, to be diſputed at the ſwords 
point, who ſhould have both. There failed not ſeve- 
ral brave men, almoſt of all nations, who accepting 
of his cartels, were not afraid to hazard both their 
perſon and coine againſt him : but (till he midled 
with this Crichtoun) ſo maine was the aſcendent he 
had above all his antagoniſts, and ſo unlucky the fate 
of ſuch as offered to ſcuffie with him, that all his op- 
poſipg combatants (of what ſtate or dominion ſoever 
they were) who had not loſt both their life and gold, 
were glad, for the preſervation of their perſon, (though | 
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ſometimes with a great expence of blood) to leave 
both their reputation and money behind them. Art laſt 
returning homewards to his own country, loaded with 
honour and wealth, or rather the ſpoile of the reputa- 
tion of thoſe forraginers, whom the Italians call Tra- 
montani, he, by the way, after his accuſtomed man- 
ner of aboarding other places, repaired *o the city of 
Mantua, where the Duke (according to the courteſie 
uſually beſtowed on. him by other princes, vouchſafed 
him a protection, and ſavegard for his perſon : he (as 
formerly he was wont. to do by beat of drum, ſound 
of Trumpet, and ſeveral printed papers, diſcloſing his 
deligne, battered on all. the chief gates, poſts, and 
Pillars of the town) gave all men to underitand, that 
his purpoſe was, to challenge at the ſingle yapier, any 
whoſoever of that city or country, that durſt be ſo 
bold as to fight with him, provided he would depoſite 
a bag of five hundred Spaniſh piſtols, over-againſt a- 
nother of the ſame value, which himſelf ſhould lay 
down, upon this condition, that the enjoyment of both 
ſhould be the conquerors due, His challenge was not 
long unanſwered : for it happened at the ſame time, 
that three of the moſt notable cutters in the world, 
(and fo highly cried up for valour, that all the Bravo's 
of the land were content to give way to their do- 
mineering (how inſolent ſoever they ſhould prove) be- 
cauſe of their former conſtantly obtained victories in 
the field) were all three together at the court of Man- 
tua ; who hearing of ſuch a harveſt of five hundred 
piſtols, to be reaped (as they expected) very ſoon, 
and with eaſe, had almoſt centeſted amongſt them- 
ſelves for the priority of the firſt encounterer, but 
that one of my Lord Duke's courtiers moved them to 
caſt lots for who ſhould be firſt, ſecond, and third, in 
caſe none of the former two ſhould prove victorious. 
Without more adoe, he whoſe chance it was to anſwer 
the cartel with the firſt defiance, preſented himfelf 
within the barriers, or place appointed for the fight, 
where his adverſary attending him, as ſoon as the 
trumpet ſounded a charge, they jointly fell to work: 
and. (becauſe IL am not now 2 amplifie the particulars 
of a combat) although the diſpute was very hot for a 
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while, yet, whoſe fortune it was to be the firſt of 
the three in thg field, had the diſaſter to be the firſt 
of the three that was foyled : for at laſt with a thruſt 
in the throat he was killed dead upon the ground, 
This nevertheleſs not a whit dijmayed the other two; 
for the next day he that was ſecond in theroll, gave his 
appearance aſter the ſame manner as the firſt had done, 
but with no better ſucceſs; for he likewiſe was laid 
flat dead upon the place, by means of a thruit he re- 
ceived in the heart. Ihe laſt of the three finding that 
he was as ſure of being engaged in the hght, as if he 
had been the firſt in order, pluckt up his heart, knit 
his ſpirits together, and, on the day after the death 
of the ſecond, moſt couragiouſly entering the hits, de- 
meaned himſelf for a while with great activity and 
{kill ; but at laſt, his luck being the ſame with thoſe 
that preceded him, by a thruſt in the belly, he within 
four and twenty hours after gave up the ghoſt. Theſe 
(you may imagine) were lamentable ſpectacles to the 
Duke and citie of Mantua, who caſting down their 
faces for ſhame, knew not what courſe to take for re- 
paration of their honour. The conquering duelliſt, 
proud of a victory ſo highly tending to both his ho- 
nour and profit, for the ſpace of a whole fortnight, or 
two weeks together, marched daily along the {ſtreets 
of Mantua, (without any oppoſition or controulment) 
like another Romulus, er Marcellus in triumph : which 
the never-too-much-to-be-admired Chrichtoun percei- 
ving, to wipe off the imputation of cowardiſe lying 


-upon the Court of Mantua, to which he had but even 


then arrived, (although formerly he had been a do- 
meſtick thereof ) he could neither eat nor drink till he 
had firſt ſent a challenge to the conqueror, appelling 
him to repair with his beſt ſword in his hand, by nine 
of the clock in the morning of the next day, in pre- 
ſence of the whole Court, and in the ſame place where 
he had killed the other three, to fight with him ypon 
this quarfel, that, in the Court of Mantua there were 
as valiant men as he; and, for his better encourage» 
ment to the deſired undertaking, he aſſured him, that, 
to the aforeſaid five hundred piſtols, he would adjoyn 
à thouſand more; wiſhing him to do the like, that Poe 
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victor, upon the point of his ſword, might carry a- 
way the richer booty. The challenge, with all its 
conditions, is no ſooner accepted of, the time and place 
mutually condeſcended upon kept accordingly, and the 
fifteen hundred. piſtols hing inde depoſited, but of the 
two rapiers of: equal weight, length, and goodneſs, 
each taking one, in preſence of the Duke, Dutcheſs, 
with all the noble-men, ladies, magnifico's,-and all the 
choiceſt of both men, women, and maids of that citie, 
as ſoon as the ſignal for the due] was given, by the 
ſhot of a great piece of ordinance, of threeſcore and four 
pound ball, the two combatar.ts, with a lion-like ani- 
moſity, made: their approach to one another; and be- 
ing within diſtance, the valiant Crichtoun, to' make 
his adverſary ſpend his fury the ſooner, betook himſelf 
to the defenſive part ; wherein, for a long time, he 
ſhewed ſuch excellent dexterity, in warding the others 
blows, lighting his falſifyings, in breaking meaſure, 
and often, by the agility of his body, avoiding his 
thruſts, that he ſeemed but to play, Wwhilſt the other 
was in earneſt. The ſweetneſs of Crichtoun's counte- 
nance, in the hoteſt of. the aſſault, like a glance of 
lightning on the hearts of the ſpectators, brought all the 
Italian ladies on a ſudden to be enamoured of: him; 
whilſt the ſternneſs of the other's aſpect, he looking like 
an enraged. bear, would have ſtruck terrour into 
wolves, and affrighted an Engliſh maſtiff. Though 
they were both in their linens, to wit, ſhirts and draw- 
ers, without any other apparel) and in all outward 
conveniencies equally adjulted ; the Italian, with re- 
doubling his ftroaks, foamed at the mouth with a cho- 
lerick heart, and fetched a pantling breath: the Scot, 
in ſuſtaining his charge, kept himſelf in a pleaſant tem- 
per, without paſſion, and made void his deſignes: he 
alters his wards from tierce to quart; he primes 
and ſeconds it, now high, now lowe, and caſts his 
body (like another Prothee) into all the ſhapes he can, 
to ſpie an open on his adverſary, and lay hold of an 
advantage; but all in vain : for the invincible Crich- 
toun, whom no cunning was able to ſurpriſe, contre- 
Poſtures his reſpective wards, and, with an incredible 
nimbleneſs of both hand and foot, evades his intent, and 
e fruſtrates 
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fruſtrates the invaſion, New is it, that the never- be- 


fore-conquered Italian, finding himſelf a little faint, 


enters into Aa conſideration, that he may be over- 
matched: . whereupon, a ſad apprehenſion of danger 
ſeizing upon. all his ſpirits, he would gladly have his 
life beſtowed. on him as a gift, but that, having never 
been accuſtomed to yeeld, he knows not how to beg 
it. Matchleſs Crichtoun, ſeeing it now high time to 
put a gallant cataſtrophe to that ſo-long-dubious com- 
bat, animated with a divinely-inſpired fervencie, to 
fulfil the expectation of the ladies, and crown the 


Duke's illuſtrious hopes, changeth his garb, falls to act 


another part, and, from defender, turns aſſailant: ne- 
ver did art ſo grace nature, nor nature ſecond the pre- 
cepts of art with ſo much livelineſs, and ſuch ob- 
ſervancie of time, as when, after he had ſtruck fire 
out of the ſteel of his enemies ſword, and gained the 
feeble thereof, with the fort of his own, by angles of 
the ſtrongeſt poſition, he did, by geometrical. flouriſhes 


of ſtraight and oblique lines, ſo practically execute the 


ſpeculative part, that, as if there had been Remora's 
and ſecret charms in the variety of his motion, the 
fierceneſs of his foe was in a trice tranſqualified into 
the numneſs of a pageant. Then was it that, to vin- 
dicate the reputation of the Duke's family, and expi- 
ate the blood of the three vanquiſhed gentlemen, he 
alonged a ſtoccade de pied ferme ; then recoyling, he 
advanced another :thruſt,. and. lodged it. home ; after 
which, retiring again, his right foot did: beat the ca- 
dence of the. blow that pierced the belly of this Itali- 
an; whoſe heart and throat being hit with the two for- 
mer ſtroaks, theſe three franch bouts given in upon 
the back of other: beſides that, if lines were imagin- 
ed drawn from the hand that livered them, to the 
places which were marked by them, they would re- 
preſent a perfect Iſoſceles Triangle, with a perpendi- 
cular from the top-angle, cutting the baſis in the mid- 
dle; they likewiſe give us to n that by them 


he was to be made a ſacrifice of atonement for the 
laughter of the three aforeſaid gentlemen, who were 
wounded in the very ſame parts of their bodies by o- 
ther ſuch three venees as theſe, each whereof bein 
mort 
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mortal: and his vital ſpirits exhaling as his blood guſh- 
ed out, all he ſpoke was this, That ſeeing he could 
not live, his comfort in dying was, that he could not 
dye by the hand of a braver man: after the uttering 
of which words he expiring, with the ſhril clareens 
of trumpets, bouncing thunder of artillery, bethwack- 
ed beating of drums, univerſal clapping of hands, and 
loud acclamations of joy for ſo glorious a victory, the 
aire above them was ſo rarified, by the extremity of 
the noiſe and vehement ſound, diſpelling the thickeſt 
and moſt condenſed parts thereof, that (as Plutarch 
ſpeaks of the Grecians, when they raiſed their ſhouts of 
allegreſs up to the very heavens, at the hearing of the 
gracious proclamations of Paulus /Emilius in favour of 
their liberty) the very ſparrows and other flying fow!ls 
were ſaid to fall to the ground for want of aire enough 
to uphold them in their flight. 

When this ſudden rapture was over, and all huſfht in- 
to its former tranquility, the noble gallantry and gene- 
roſity, beyond expreſſion, of the inimitable Chrichtoun, 
did tranſport them all againe into a new extaſie of ra- 
viſhment, when they ſaw him like an angel in the 
ſhape of a man, or as another Mars, with the conquer- 
ed enemies ſword in one hand, and the fifteen hun- 
dred piſtols he had gained, in the other, preſent the 
{word to the duke as his due, and the gold to his high- 
treaſurer, to be diſponed equally to the three widow es 
of the three unfortunate gent emen lately flaine, re- 
ſerving only to himſelf the inward ſatisfaction he con- 
ceived, for having ſo opportunely diſcharged his duty 
to the houſe of Mantua. | 

The reader perhaps will think this wonderful; and 
ſo would I too, were it not that I know (as Sir Philip 
Sidney ſays) that a wonder is no Wonder in a wonder- 
ful ſubject, and conſequently not in him, who for his 
learning, judgement, valour, eloquence, beauty, and 
| motrin, was the perfecteſt reſult of the joynt 

abour of the perfect number of-thoſe ſix deities, Pal- 
las, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Venus, and Bacchus, 
that hath” been ſeen ſince the days of Alcibiades: for 
he was reported to have been inriched with a memory 
fo prodigious, that any ſermon, ſpeech, — 
YN . : Other 
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ether manner of diiconrle of an hours continuance, he 
Was able ro recite, Without hnetluntion after the {arc 
Manner ot 8 ture and 2 tion, 1 all points, 
wherewith it was delivered at firit:: and of 13 {tuper- 
dious a jud;e ment and mee -pti MI, that ahnoſt natural- 
ly he UNaeritond quddlitis 3 Of Chile ſup! 36 aud as for 
the abitrutett and moſt e myitcries of other 
dilciplines, ars, and ! E © altic I, bo, wrenti mal ſpecies 
of them were as rea- y b. us to the interiour view 
and perſpicacity »f his mi. 1, a5 thote of the common 


vilible collhurs, to the 2xter 5 light G4 him that wil 
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open his eyes to hook upon them: of Which accompliſ 
ment and EACYCIOpedla of knowledge, he gave on a 
time ſo marvelous a teitirmony at Paris, that the words 
of ad;nirad:ilis Scotts, the wonderiul Scot, in all the 
ſeveral! ton; zues, and idiomes of Europe, were {for 
great w nile tc gether) by the 1oſt of the eccho's, re- 
ſounded to the piercing of the very clouds. To fo 
great a height and veſtextenc of praiſe, did the never 
too much to be extclled reputation oi the ſeraphick 
Wit of that eximious man attaine, tor his commands 
ing to be attixed programs, on all the gares of the 
chooles, halls, and colledpes of that famous univerſity, 
as alſo on ail the chief pillars and poſts ſtanding before 
the houſes of the moit renowned men for literature, 
reſident within the pr n et of the walls and ſuburbs 
of that molt populous and magnificent city, inviting 
them all (or any whoever elie vericd in any kinde of 
ſcholaſtick faculty) to repaire at nine of the clock in 
the morning of fach a day, month, andyyeer, as by 
computation came to be juſt {1x weeks after the date 
of the aflixes, to the common ſchoole of the colledge 
of Navarre, where (at the prefixed time} he thouid 
(God willing) be ready to anſwer; to what {ſhould be 
propounded to lum concerning any icience, liberal arty 
diſcipline, or faculry, practical uy thewrit tick, not EX. 
cluding the theolougic: alnor 1 jur 1 vudentialhabi _ - than gh 
grounded but upon the ie nor 6 ⏑ od and man, nd 
that in any of theſe twelve lan guapes, Hebrew, Syri- 
ack, Arzbic) Ky Greek, Latin, & of d C11 „F. "El ich, Its lian, 
Engliſh, Dutch, Flen iti, and Sclavoniat; in either 
verſe or prolſe, at the diicretion of ike diſputant: which 
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vention, to vouchſafe him the favour to excuſe his 
that afternoon's eſcaped extravagancies, and to lay the 
blame of the indigeſted irregularity of his wits excur- 
ſions, and the abortive iſſues of his diſordered brain, 
upon the cuſtomarily-diſpenſed-with priviledges in 
thoſe Ciſalpinal regions, to authorize ſuch like imper- 
tinences at Carnavalian feſtivals : and that, although 
(according to the moſt commonly received opinion in 
that country, after the nature of load-him (a game at 
cards) where he that wins loſeth) he who, at that ſeaſon 
of the yeer, playeth the fool moſt egregiouſly, is re- 
puted the wiſeſt man; he nevertheleſs not being am- 
bitious of the fame of enjoying good qualities, by ver- 
tue of the antiphraſis of the fruition of bad ones, did 
meerly undergo that emancipatorie taſk of a ſo pro- 
fuſe liberty; and to no other end embraced the prac- 
tiſing of ſuch roaming and exorbitant. diverſions, but 
to give an evident, or rather infallible demonſtration 


of his eternally-bound duty to the houſe of Mantua, 


and an inviolable teſtimony of his never to be altered 
deſigne, in proſecuting all the occaſions poſſible ro be 
laid hold on, that can in any manner of way prove 
conducible to the advancement of, and contributing 
to the readieſt meaus for improving thoſe advantages 
that may beſt promove the faculties of making all his 
choice endeavours, and utmoit abilities at all times, 
effectual to the long wiſhed for furtherance of his moſt 
cordial and endeared ſervice to the ſereniſſime highneſ- 
ſes of my lord duke, prince and dutcheis, and of conſe- 
crating with all addicted obſequiouſneſs, and ſubmiſ- 
live devotion, his everlaſting obedience to the illuſtri- 
ous ſhrine of their joynt commands, Then inconti- 
nently addrefling himſelf to the lords, ladies, and o- 
thers of that rotonda (which, for his deigning to be 
its inmate, though but for that day, might be ac- 
counted in nothing inferiour to the great coliſee of 
Rome, or amphitheater at Neems) with a ſtately 
carriage, and port ſuitable to ſo prime a gallant, he did 
caſt a look on all the corners thereof, ſo bewitchingly 
amiable, and magnetically efficacious, as if in his eyes 
had been a muſter of ten thouſand Cupids eagerly ſtriv- 
ing who ſhould moſt deeply pierce the hearts of the 
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vention, to vouchſafe him the favour to excuſe his 
that afternoon's eſcaped extravagancies, and to lay the 
blame of the indigeſted irregularity of his wits excur- 
ſions, and the abortive iſſues of his diſordered brain, 
upon the cuſtomarily-diſpenſed-with priviledges in 
thoſe Ciſalpinal regions, to authorize ſuch like imper- 
tinences at Carnavalian feſtivals : and that, although 
(according to the moſt commonly received opinion in 
that country, after the nature of load-him (a game at 
cards) where he that wins loſeth) he who, at that ſeaſon 
of the yeer, playeth the fool moſt egregiouſly, is re- 
puted the wiſeſt man; he nevertheleſs not being am- 
bitious of the fame of enjoying good qualities, by ver- 
tue of the antiphraſis of the fruition of bad ones, did 
meerly undergo that emancipatorie taſk of a ſo pro- 
fuſe liberty; and to no other end embraced the prac- 
tiſing of ſuch roaming and exorbitant. diverſions, but 
to give an evident, or rather infallible demonſtration 


of his eternally-bound duty to the houſe of Mantua, 


and an inviolable teſtimony of his never to be altered 
deſigne, in proſecuting all the occaſions poſſible to be 
laid hold on, that can in any manner of way prove 
conducible to the advancement of, and contributing 
to the readieſt meaus for improving thoſe advantages 
that may beſt promove the faculties of making all his 
choice endeavours, and utmoſt abilities at all times, 
effectual to the long wiſhed for furtherance of his moſt 
cordial and endeared ſervice to the ſereniſſime highneſ- 
ſes of my lord duke, prince and dutcheſs, and of conſe- 
crating with all addicted obſequiouſneſs, and ſubmiſ- 
live devotion, his everlaſting obedience to the illuſtri- 
ous ſhrine of their joynt commands. Then inconti- 
nently addreſſing himſelf to the lords, ladies, and o- 
thers of that rotonda (which, for his deigning to be 
its inmate, though but for that day, might be ac- 
counted in nothing inferiour to the great coliſee of 
Rome, or amphitheater at Neems) with a ſtately 
carriage, and port ſuitable to ſo prime a gallant, he did 
caſt nn, BP on all the corners thereof, ſo bewitchingly 
amiable, and magnetically efficacious, as if in his eyes 
had been a muſter of ten thouſand Cupids eagerly ſtriv- 
ing who ſhould moſt deeply pierce the hearts of the 
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ſpectators with their golden darts. And truly {6 
it fell out (that there not being ſo much as one arrow 
ſhot in vain) all of them. did love him, though not af. 
ter the ſame manner, nor for the ſame end : for, as 
the manna of the Arabian deſarts is ſaid to have had 
11 the mouths of the Egyptian Iſraelites the very ſame 
taſte of the meat they loved beſt : ſo the princes that 
were there did mainly cheriſh him for his magnanimi- 
ty and knowledge : his courtlineſs and ſweet behaviour 
being that for which chiefly the noblemen did mot 
_ reſpect him; for his pregnancie of wit, and chivalrie 
in vindicating the honour of ladies, he was honoured 
by the knights: and the eſquires, and other gentle— 
men courted him for his affability, and good fellow- 
ſhip ; the rica did favour him for his judgement, and 
ingenioſity : and for. his liberality and munificence, he 
was bleſſed by the poor; the old men affected him, 
for his conſtancie and wiſdome : and the young for 
his mirth and gallantry ; the {cholars were enamoured 
of him for his learning and eloquence, and the ſoul- 
diers for his inte zrity and valour ; the merchants, for 
his upright dealing and honeſty, praiſed and extolled 
him; and the artificers fur his goodneſs and benignity; 
the chaſteſt lady of that place would have hugged and 
imbraced him for his diſcretion, and ingenuity : whiltt 
for his beauty and comelineſs of perſon he was (at 
leaſt in the fervency of their deſires) the paramour 
of the leſs continent: he was dearly beloved. of the 
fair women becauſe he was handſome ; and of the 
faireſt more dearly, becauſe he was handſomer : in a 
word, the aflections of the beholders (like ſo many 
ſeveral diameters, drawn from the circumferenee of 
their various intents) did all concenter in the point 
of his perfection. After a ſo conſiderable inſinuation, 
and gaining of ſo much ground upon the hearts of the 
auditory, 8 in ſhorter ſpace then the time of 
a flaſh of lightning) he went on (as before) in the 
ſame threed of the concluſive part of his diſcourſe, 
with a reſoluffon not to cut it, till the over-abounding 
paſſions of the company, their exorbitarit motions, and 
diſcompoſed geſtures, through exceſs of joy, and mirth, 
.hould be all of them quieted, calmed, and * 
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and every man, woman, and maid there (accordir g 
to their humour) reſeated in the ſame integrity they 
were at fir{t : which when by the articulateſt elocu 1- 
on of the moſt ſignificant words, expreſſive of the 
choiſeit things that fancie could ſuggeſt, and (conforme 
to the matters of variety) elevating or depreſſing, flat 
or ſharply accinating it, with that proportion of tore 
that was molt conſonant with the purpoſe) he hid. 
attained unto, and by his verbal harmony, and melo- 
dious utterance, ſettled all their diſtempered pleaſures, 
and brought their diforderly raiſed ſpirits into their 
former capſuls, he with a tongue tip't with ſilver, 
after the various diapſons of all his other expreflions ; 
and making of a leg, for the ſpruceneſs of its courtſie, 
of greater decorement to him then cloth of gold and 
purple, farewellPd the companie with a complement 
of one period ſo exquiſitely delivered, and ſo well 
attended by the graceſulneſs of his hand and foot, 
with the quaint miniardiſe of the reſt of his body, 
in the performance of ſuch ceremonies as are uſual at 
a court-like departing, that from the theater he had 
gone into a lobbie, from thence along three ſpaci- 
ous chambers, whence deſcending a back-ſtaire, he 
paſt through a low gallerie, which led him to that 
outer gate, where a coach with fix horſes did 
attend him, before that magnificent convention of 
both ſex es, (to whom that room, wherein they all 
were, ſeemed in his abſence to be as a body without 
a ſoul) had the full leiſure to recollect their ſpirits (which 
by the neatneſs of his ſo curious a cloſe, were guoguso- 
verſedly ſcattered with admiration) to adviſe on the 
beſt expediency how to diſpoſe of themſelves for the 
future of that lieentious night: during which time of 
their being thus in a maze, a proper young lady (it e- 
ver there was any in the world) whoſe diſperſed ſpirits, 
by her wonderful delight in his accompliſhments, were 
by the power of Cupid, with the aſſiſtance of his mo- 
ther, inſtantly gathered and replaced, did upon his re- 
tiring (without taking notice of the intent of any other) 
riſe wp out of her boxe, iſſue forth at a poſterne- door, 
into ſome ſecret tranſes, from whence going down a few 
eps, that brought her to a parlour, ſhe went through 
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a large hall; by the wicket of one end whereof, as ſhe 
entered on the {treet, ſhe encountered with Crichtoun, 
who was but even then come to the aforeſaid coach, 
which was hers ; unto which ſans ceremony (waving 
the frivolous windings of dilatory circumſtances) they 
both ſtepped up together, without any other in their 
company, fave a waiting gentlewoman that ſate in the 
furtheſt fide of the coach, a page that lifted up the boot 
thereof, and walked by it, and one Jacky that ran be- 
fore with a kindled torch in his hand, all domeſtick ſer- 
vants of hers, as were the coach-man and poſtilion ; 


who driving apace (and having but half a mile to go) 


did, with all the expedition required, ſet down my 
lady with her beloved mate at the great gate of her 
own palace; thruugh the wicket whereof (becauſe ſhe. 
would not ſtay till the whole were made wide open) 
they entered both; and injunction being given, that 


forthwith after the ſetting up of the coach and horſes, 


the gate ſhould be made faſt, and none, more then was 
already, permitted to come within her court that night, 
they joyntly went along a private paſſage, which led 
them to a lanterne ſcalier, whoſe each ſtep was twelve 
foot long; thence mounting up a paire of ſtaires, they 
paſt through and traverſed above nine ſeveral rooms 
on a floor, before they reached her bed-chamber ; which 
in the interim of the progreſs of their tranſitory walk, 
was with ſuch mutual cordialneſs ſo unanimouſly aimed 
at, that never did the paſſengers of a ſhip in a tedious 
voyage, long for a favourable winde with greater uni- 
formity of deſire, then the bleſſed hearts of that amo- 
rous and amiable couple, were, without the meaneſt 
variety of a wiſh, in every jot united. Nevertheleſs 
at laſt they entered in it, or rather in an alcoranal pa- 
radiſe; where nothing tending to the pleaſure of all 
the ſenſes was wanting : the weather being a little chill 
and coldiſh, they on a blew velvet couch ſate by one a- 
nother, towards a char-coale fire burning in a ſilver 
braſero, whilſt in the next room adjacent thereto, a 


pretty little round table of cedar-wood was a covering 
for the ſupping of them two together: the cates prepared 
for them, and a week before that time beſpoke, were 
of the choiſeſt dainties, and moſt delicious junkets, _ 
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all the territories of Italy were able to afford; and that 


deſet vedly: for all the Romane empire could not pro- 


duce a completer paire to taſte them: in beauty ſhe 
was ſupream, in pedigrce equal with the beſt, in ſpi- 
rit not inferiour to any, and, in matter of affection, 
a great admirer of Crichtoun, which was none of her 
leaſt perfections: ſhe many times uſed to repaire to 
my lady dutcheſſes court, where now and then the 
prince would caſt himſelf (as a improviſte) into her 
way, to catch hold the more conveniently of ſome one 


or other opportunity for receiving her employments; 


with the favour waereof he very often proteſted, if 
ſhe would vouchſaſe to honour him, and be pleaſed to 
gratiſie his beſt endeavours with her only gracious ac- 
ceptance of them, none breathing ſhould be able to dif- 
charge that duty with more zeal to her ſervice, nor 
reap more inward ſatisfaction in the performance of 
it; for that his obcdience could nut be crowned with 
greater glory, then. by that of a permanantly-fixed at- 


tendance upon her commandments. His highnels's com- 


plements (whereof to this noble lady he was at all times 
very liberal, remained never longer unexchanged, then 
after they were delivered; and that in a coine ſo pre- 
tious, for language, matter, phraſe, and clocution, that 
he was ſtill aſſured of his being repayed wich intereſt: 
by means of which odds of her retaliation, ſhe {though 
unknown to herſelf) .conquered his affections, and he 
from thenceforth became her izamorato: but with ſo 
cloſe and ſecret a minde did he harbour in his heart, 


that new love, and nouriſh the fire thereof in his veins, . 
that remotely ſkonfing it from the knowledge of all men, 


he did not ſo much as acquaint therewith his moſt inti- 
mate friend Crichtoun ; who, by that the fun had de- 


preſt our weſtern horizon by one half of the quadrant 
of his orb, did, after ſupper, with his ſweet lady (whom 
he had by the hand) return againe to the beJ-chamber,. . 
wherein formerly they were; and there, without loſing . 


of time (which by unneceſſary punctilios of ſtrained ci» 
vility, and affected formalities of officious reſpect, is 


very frequently, but too much laviſhed away, and hecd- 


leſly regarded, by the young Adoniſes, and faint-htart- - 


ed. initiants in the exerciſes of the Cytherzan academy} 
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a large hall; by the wicket of one end whereof, as ſhe 
entered on the {treet, ſhe encountered with Crichtoun, 
who was but even then come to the aforeſaid coach, 
which was hers ; unto which ſans ceremony (waving 
the frivolous windings of dilatory circumſtances) they 
both ſtepped up together, without any other in their 
company, ſave a waiting gentlewoman that fate in the 
furtheſt fide of the coach, a page that lifted up the boot 
thereof, and walked by it, and one lacky that ran be- 
fore with a kindled torch in his hand, all domeſtick ſer- 
vants of hers, as were the coach-man and poſtilion ; 
who driving apace (and having but half a mile to go) 
did, with all the expedition required, {et down my 
lady. with her beloved mate at the great gate of her 
own palace; through the wicket whereof (becauſe ſhe 
would not ſtay till the whole were made wide open) 
they entered both; and injunction being given, that 


forthwith after the ſetting up of the coach and horſes, 


the gate ſhould be made faſt, and none, more then was 
already, permitted to come within her court that night, 
they joyntly went along a private paſſage, which led 
them to a lanterne ſcalier, whoſe each ſtep was twelve 
foot long ; thence mounting up a paire of ſtaires, they 
paſt through and traverſed above nine ſeveral rooms 
on a floor, before they reached her bed-chamber ; which 
in the interim of the progreſs of their tranſitory walk, 
was with ſuch mutual cordialneſs ſo unanimouſly aimed 
at, that never did the paſſengers of a ſhip in a tedious 
voyage, long for a favourable winde with greater uni- 
formity of deſire, then the bleſſed. hearts of that amo- 
rous and amiable couple, were, without the meaneſt 
variety of a wiſh, in every jot united. Nevertheleſs 
at laſt they entered in it, or rather in an alcoranal pa- 
radiſe ; where nothing tending to the pleaſure of all 
the ſenſes was wanting : the weather being a little chill 
and coldiſh, they on a blew velvet couch fate by one a- 
nother, towards a char-coale fire burning in a ſilver 
braſero, whilſt in the next room adjacent thereto, a 
pretty little round table of cedar-wood was a covering 
for the ſupping of them two together: the cates prepared 
for them, and a week before that time beſpoke, were 


of the choiſeſt dainties, and moſt delicious junkets, * 
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all the territories of Italy were able to afford ; and that 
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deſet vedly: for all the Romane empire could not pro- 


duce a completer paire to taſte them: in beauty ſhe 


was ſupream, in pedigrce equal with the beſt, in ſpi- 


rit not inferiour to any, and, in matter of affection, 
a great admirer of Crichtoun, which was none of her 
leaſt perfections: ſhe many times uſed to repaire to 
my lady dutcheſſes court, where now and then the 
prince would caſt himſelf (as a improviſte) into her 
way, to catch hold the more conveniently of ſome one 
or other opportunity for receiving her employments; 
with the favour whereof he very often proteſted, if 
ſhe would vouchſaſe to honour him, and be pleaſed to 
gratiſie his beſt endeavours with her only gracious ac- 
ceptance of them, none breathing ſhould be able to diſ- 
charge that duty with more zeal to her ſervice, nor 
reap more inward ſatisfaction in the performance of 
it; for that his obedience could not be crowned with 
greater glory, then by that of a permanantly-fixed at- 


tendance upon her commandments. His highnels's com- 


plements (whereof to this noble lady he was at all times 
verv liberal, remained never longer unexchanged, then 
after they were delivered; and that in a coine ſo pre- 
tious, for language, matter, phraſe, and elocution, that 
he was ſtill aſſured of his being repayed with intereſt: 
by means of which odds of her retaliation, ſhe {though 
unknown to herſelf) conquered his affections, and he 
from thenceforth became her inamorato: but with ſo 
cloſe and ſecret a minde did he harbour in his heart, 


that new love, and nouriſh the fire thereof in his veins, . 
that remotely ſkonfing it from the knowledge of all men, 


he did not ſo much as acquaint therewith his moſt inti- 
mate friend Crichtoun ; who, by that the ſun had de- 
preſt our weſtern horizon by one balf of the quadrant 


of his orb, did, after ſupper, with his ſweet lady (whom 
he had by the hand) return againe to the bed- chamber, 
wherein formerly they were; and there, without loſing. 


of time (which by unneceſſary punctilios of ſtrained cis 
vility, and affected formalities of officious reſpect, is 
very frequently, but too much laviſhed away, and hee d- 


I 


y regarded, by the young Adoniſes, and faint-h᷑art- 


ed initiants in the exerciſes of the Cytherzan academy} 
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they barred all the ceremonies of pindæriſing their diſ- 
courſe, and ſprucifying it in a la mode ſalutations, their 
mutual carriage ſhewing itſelf (as it were) in a meane 

betwixt the conjugal of man and wife, and fraternal 

converſation of brother and ſiſter; in the reciprocacy 

of their love, tranſcending both; in the purity of their 

thoughts, equal to this; and in fruition of pleaſure, no- 

thing inferior to the other: for when, after the wait- 

ing damſel had, by putting her beautjful-miſtreſs into 

her nocturnal dreſs, quite impoveriſhed the ornaments 

of her that day's wear, in robbing them of the ineſtim- 

ably rich treaſure which they incloſed ; and then per- 
formed the ſame office to the lord of her ladies affecti- 

ons, by laying aſide the impeſtring bulk of his journal 

abiliaments, and fitting him, in the ſingleſt manner 

poſſible, with the moſt genuine habit a /a Cypriana that 

Cupid could deviſe; ſhe, as it became an obſequious ſer- 

vant, and maide obſervant of her miſtreſles directions, 

bidding them good night with the marticulate voice 

of an humble curteſie, locked the doors of the room 

behind her, and ſhut them both in to the reverence of 

one another, him to her diſcretion, her to his mercy, 

and both to the paſſion of each other: who then find- 

ing themſelves not only together, but alone with other, 

were in an inſtant tranſported both of them with an 

equal kinde of rapture : for as he locked on her, and 

ſaw the ſplendor of the beams of her briglit eyes, and 

with what refulgency her alabaſter-like ſkin did ſhine 

through the thin cawle of her Italian garments, her 

appearance was like the antartick oriency of a weſtern 

aurora, or acronick riſing. of the moſt radiant conſtel- 

lation of the firmament: and whilſt ſhe viewed him, 
and perceived the portlineſs of his garb, comelineſs of 

his face, ſweetneſs of his countenance, and majeity in 

his very chevelure; with the goodlineſs of his frame, 

proportion of his limbs, and ſymmetry in all the parts 

and joints of his body, which through the cobweb fien- 

derneſs of his Cyllenian veſtments, were repreſented 
almoſt in their puris naturalibus, his reſemblance was 

like that of /Eneas to Dido, when ſhe. ſaid, that he 
was in face and ſhoulders like a god; or rather to her 
he feemed as to the female deities did Ganimed, 8 
1. , ter 
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aſter being carryed up to heaven, he was brought in- 


to the preſence of Jupiter. Thus for a while their e- 


loquence was mute, and all they ſpoke, was but with 
the eye and hand; yet ſo perſwaſively, by vertue of 
the intermutual unlimitedneſs of their viſotactil ſenſati- 
on, that each part and portion of the perſons of either, 
was obvious to the ſight and touch of the perſons of both; 
the viſuriency of either, by uſhering the tacturiercy of 
both, made the attrectation of both coſcquent to the 
inſpection of either: here was it that paflion was ac- 
tive, and action paſſive; they both being overcome by 
other, and each the conquerour. To ipeak of her 


hirquitalliency at the elevation of the pole of his micro- 


coſme, or of his luxuriouſneſs to erect a gnomon on 
her horizontal dyal, will perhaps be held by ſome 10 
be expreſſions of obſceneſs, and offenſive to the purity 
of chaſte ears: yet ſecing.ſhe was to be his wife, and 
that ſhe could not be ſuch without cenſumation of mar- 
riage, which A nr the ſame thing in effect, it may 


be thought, as definitiones logic verificantur in rebus, 


if the exerced act be lawful, that the diction which ſup- 
pones it, can be of no great tranſgreſhon, unleſs you 
would call it a /o/xci/7e, or that vice in grammar which 
Imports the copulatingefthe maſculine with the feminine 


gender. But as the miſery cf the life cf man is ſuch, . 


that bitterneſs for the molt part is ſubſequent to pleaſure, 
and joy the prognoſtick of grief to come; ſo the admi- 
rable Crichtoun (or to relume my diſcourſe where I 


broke off, I ſay ithappened on a Shrove-Tueſday at night, 


that the ever renowned Crichtoun) was warned by a 
gr cat noiſe in the ſtreets, to be ready for the acting of 


another part; for the prince (who til that time from 


the firſt hour of the night incluſively, for the {pace of 
four hours together, With all his attendants, had done 
nothing elfe, but rant it, roar, and roam from cne. 
taverne to another, with haut-bois, flutes, and trum- 
pets, drinking healths, breaking glaſſes, toſſing pots, 
whitling themſelves with Septembrel juyce, tumblin 
in the xennel, and acting all the deviſable feats of mad- 
neſs, at leaſt ſo many as, in their irregular judgements 
did ſeem, might contrevalue all the penance they ſhould 
be able to do for them the whole lent thereafter) being 
f ambitious 
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ambitious to have a kiſs of his miſtreſſes hand (for ſo, iu 


that too ſrolick humour of his, he was pleaſed to call this 
young lady) before he fhouid go to bed; with nine 
gentlomen at his back, and four pages carrying waxe 
tapers before him, comes to the place where Crich- 
toun and the forefaid lady were (though the prince 
knew nothing of Crichtoun's beivg there) aud knocks 
at the outer gate thereof. No an{wer is made at firit; 
for the whole houſe was in a profound filence, and all 
of them in the poſſoſſion of Morphee, fave that bleſſed 
pair of pigeon-like lovers, in whon Cupid, for the dit- 
charge of Bymenæan rites, had inſpired a joynt deter- 
mination to turne that whole night's reſt to motion: 

but the fates being pleaſed ctherways to diſpoſe of 
things then as they pr opoſed them, the clapper is wp 
again, and they rap with a flap, till a threefold clap made 
the ſound to rebound, With this the porter awakes, 
looks out at a lattice-window of his lodge, and ſeeing 
them all with maſks and vizarus on their faces, aſked 
them what their defire Was, or what it might be that 
moved them to come ſo late in ſuch a diſguiſe? The 
prince himſelf anſwered, that they were gentlemen 
deſirous only to ſalute my lady; which courteſie when 
obtained, they ſhould forthwith begune, The porter 
advertiſeth the page, and tells him all ; who doing the 
ſame to the waiting gentlewoman, ſhe, to receive or- 


der from her miſtreſs, opens the chamber-doore, en- 


ters in, relates the Gory, and demands direction from 
my lady; who immediatcly bids her call the page to 
her : ſhe does it ; he comes, and enquiring what the 
will of her ſignoria was with him, ſhe enjoynes him 
to go down and beſeech thoſe gentlemen to be pleaſed 
to have her excuſed for that niglit, becauſe ſhe was a- 
bed, and not ſo well as ſhe could wiſh, to bear them 
company ; yet if they conceived any fault in her, ſlie 
ſhould ſtrive to make them amends for it, ſome 
other time: the page accordingly acquits himfelt 
of what is recommended to him; tor aſter he had cau- 
ſed open the wicket of the gate, and faced the ſtreet, 
he firſt falnted them, with that court-like dexterity, 
which did beſpeak him a well educated boy, and of 
good. parentage ; then. told them, that he was com- 


manded | 
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manded by his lady miſtreſs to intreat them (ſeeing ſhe 
knew not what they were, and that their wearing of 
vizards did in civility debar her from enquiring after 
their names) to take in good part her remitting of that- 
their viſit to another time, by reaſon of her preſent 
indiſpoſure, and* great need of reſt ; which if they 
ſhould have any pretext to except againſt, ſhe would 
heartily make atonement for it, and give them ſatis- 
faction at any other time. The princes anſwer was, 
that he thought not but that he ſhould have been ad- 
mitted with leſs ceremony, and that though the time 
of the night, and his lady-miſtreſs her being in a poſ- 
ture of reſt, might ſeem to plead ſomewhat for the 
non-difturbance of her delired ſolitarineſs; that never- 
theleſs the uncontrolled priviledges cf the ſeaſon ex- 
empting them from all preſcribed (and at ak other 
times obſerved) boundaries, might in the carnavale- 
eeve, and ſupremeſt night of its law tranſcendent jol- 
lities, by the cuſtome of the whole country, very well 
apologize for that treſpaſs, Which words being ſpo- 
ken, he, without giving the page leiſure to reply, pre- 
tending it was cold in the ſtreets, ruſht in at the open 
wicket even into the court, with all his gentlemen, 
and torch-bearers, each one whereof was no leſs cup- 
ſhotten then himſelf, The page aſtoniſhed at ſuch un- 
expected rudeneſs, ſaid, with an audible voice, What 
do you mean, gentlemen ? do you intend to break in 
by violence, and at ſuch an undue time enforce my 
lady to grant you admittance, Look, I pray you, to 
your own reputations ; and if regardleſs of any thing 
elſe, conſider what imputation, and ſtain of credit will 
lye upon you, thus to commit an enormous action, be- 
cauſe of ſome colour of juſtifying it by immunities of 
ſet times, grounded upon no reaſon but meer tolera- 
tion, without any other warrant then a feeble inves 
terate preſcription ; therefore let me beſeech you, 
gentlemen, if you love your ſelves, and the continu» 
ation of your own good names, or tender any kind of- 
reſpect to the honour of ladies, that you would be 
Pleaſed of your own accords, to chuſe rather to return 
from” whence you came, or go whither elſe where 70 
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will, then to imagire any rational man will think that 
your maſks and vizards can be ſufficient covers where- 
with to hide and palliate the deformedneſs of this ob- 
truſive incivility. One of the prince's gentlemen (whoſe 
braines the fumes of Greek and Italian wines had a little 
intoxicated) laying hold only upon the laſt word (all the 
reſt having eſcaped both his imagination and memory, 
like an empty found which makes no impreſſion) and 
moſt eagerly graſping at it (like a ſnarling curr, that 
in his gnurring ſnatcheth at the taile) ecchoes it, inci- 
vility ; then coming up cloſer to him, and ſaying, 
how now Jackanapes, whom do you twit with inci- 
vility, he gave him ſuch a ſound thwack over the leſt 
ſhoulder with his ſword, ſcabard and all, that the noiſe 
thereof reached to all the corners of my lady's bed- 
chamber ; at which the generous page (who beſides 
his breeding otherwayes, was the ſon of a nobleman) 
being a little commoved and vexed at an aftront ſo 
undeſervedly received, and barbarouſly given, told the 
eſquire, who had wronged him, that if he had but had 
one drop of any good blood within him, he never 
would have offered to ſtrike a gentleman that wanted 
a weapen wherewith to defend himſelf ; and that al- 
though he was but of fourteen yeers of age, and for 
ſtrength but as a ſpringal or ſtrippling in regard of 
him, he ſhould nevertheleſs (would any of thoſe other 
nine gentlemen (as he called them) be pleaſed to fa- 
vour him but with the lend of a ſword) take upon him 
even then, and on that place, to humble his cockes- 
comb, pull his creſt a little lower down, and make him 
faine (for the ſafety of his life) to acknowledge that he 
is but a baſe and unworthy man. W hilſt the gentleman 
was about to have ſhapen him an anſwer, the prince, be- 
ing very much taken with the diſcretion, wit, garb, and 
eourage of the boy, commanded the other to ſilence ; 
and forthwith taking the ſpeech in hand himſelf, com- 
mended him very much for his loyalty to his miſtrels ; 
and (for his better ingratiating in the page's favour) 
preſented him with a rich ſaphir, to ſhew him but the 
way to my lady's chamber, where he vowed that (as 
he was a gentleman} he would make no longer — 
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then barely might afford him the time to kiſs her 
hands, and take his leave, The ſweet boy (being 
more incenſed at the manner of that offer of the prince 
(whom he knew not) then at the diſcourteſie he had 
ſuſtained by his aforeſaid gentleman) plainly aſſured 
him, that he might very well put up his ſaphir into 
his pocket again ; for that all the gifts in the world 
mould never be able to gain that of him, which had 
not ground enough in reaſon for perſwading the grant 

thereof without them. | 
After that the prince and Pomponacio (for ſo they 
called the page) had thus for a long time togcther de- 
bated to and againe, the reaſons for and againſt the 
intended vilit, with ſo little ſucceſs on either ſide, that 
the more artifice was uſed in the rhetorick, the leſs 
effect it had in the perſwaſion: The prince unwilling 
to miſs of his mark, and not having in all the quivers 
of his reaſon one ſhaft wherewith to hit it, re ſolved 
to interpoie ſome authority with his argumentations, 
and where the foxes ſkin could not ſerve, to make uſe 
of the lyons : to the proſecuting of which intent, he 
with bis 2/zomad:f#2d retinue, reſolved to preſs in up- 
on the page, and maugre his will, to get up ſtaires, 
and take their fortune in the queſt of the chamber they 
aimed at i for albeit the ſtradling as wide as he could, 
of pretty Pomponacio at the door whereat they made 
account to force their paſlage, did for a While retard 
their deſigne, becauſe of their charineſs to ſtruggle 
with fo hopeful a youth, and tender imp of ſo great 
expectation, yet at laſt being loath to faile of their 
end, by how indirect means ſoever they might attain 
thereto, they were in the very action of crowning 
their violence with prevalency, when the admirable 
and ever-renowned Ci ichtoun, who at the princeꝰs firſt 
manning of the court taking the alarm, ſtep'd from the 
ſhrine of Venus, to the oracle of Pallas armata ; and 
by the help of the waiting gentlewoman, having ap- 
parelled himſelf with a plaudamental veſture, after the 
antic faſhion of the illuſtrious Romans, both for that 
he minded not to make himſelf then known, that to 
walk then in ſuch like diſguiſe was the anniverſary 
cuſtome of all that country, and that all both gentle- 
| | men 
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men and others ſtanding in that court, were in their 
maſcaradal garments ; with his ſword in his hand, like 
a meſſenger from the gods, came down to relieve the 
page from the poſt whereat he ſtood ſentry ;' and 
when (as the light of the minor planets appears not 
before the glorious rays of Titan) he had obſcured the 
irradiancy of Pomponacio with his more effulgent pre- 
ſence, and that under pretext of turning him to the 
page to deſire him to ſtand behind him, as he did, he 
had expoſed the full view of his left ſide (ſo far as the 
light of torches could make it perceivable) to the look- 
ers on, who being all iz czerpo carrying ſwords in 
their hands inſtead of cloaks about them, imagined 
really, by the badge or cognizance they ſaw near his 
heart, that he was one of my ladies chief domeſtic 
ſervants : he addreſſed his diſcourſe to the prince, and 
the nine gentlemen that were with him ; neither of 
all whereof, as they were accoutred, was he able (ei- 
ther by the light of the tapers, or that of the moon, 
which was then but in the firſt week of its waxing, it 
being the Tueſday next to the firſt new moon that 
followed the purification day) to diſcern in any man- 
ner of way what they were: and for that he percei- 
ved by their unſtedfaſt poſtures, that the influence of 
the grape had made them ſubjects to Bacchus, and that 
their extranean-like demeanour towards him (not 
without ſome amazement) did manifeſt his certainty of 
their not knowing him ; he therefore with another 
kind of intonation (that his ſpeech might not bewray 
him) then that which waited upon his uſual note of 
utterance, made a pithy panegyrick in praiſe of thoſe 
that endeavoured, by their good fellowſhip, and Bac- 
chanalian compagnionry, to cheer up their hearts with 
precious liquour, and renew the golden age; whence 
deſcending to a more particular application, he very 
much applauded the ten gentlemen, for their being 
pleaſed (out of their devotion to the Lyzan god, who 
had with great reſpect been bred and elevated amongſt 
the nymphs) not to forget, amidſt the moſt ſacred ply- 
ing of their ſympoſiaſms, that duty to ladies which was 
incumbent on them to be performed in the diſcharge of 
a viſite: then wheeling neatly about to fetch another 

careere, 
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careere, he diſcreetly repreſented to them all the ne- 
ceſſary circumſtances at ſuch a viſit obſervable, and 
how the infringing of the meaneſt title or particle of 
any one thereof, would quite diſconcert the mutual 
harmony it ſhould produce, and bring an unſpeakable 
diſparagement to the credits and honours of all guilty of 
the like delinquency. In amplifying hereof, and work- 
ing upon their paſſions, he let go ſo many ſecret ſprings, 
and inward reſorts of eloquence, that being all per- 
ſwaded of the unſeaſonableneſs of the time, and unrea- 
ſonableneſs of the ſuit, none of them, for a thouſand 
ducats that night, would have adventured to make any 
further progreſs in that affair which a little before they 
had-been ſo eager : ſo profound was the character of 
reverence toward that lady, which he ſo inſinuating- 
ly had imprinted into the hearts of them all; where- 
fore they purpoſing to inſiſt no longer upon the viſita- 
tory deſign, did caſt their minds on a ſudden upon a- 
nother far more haire-brained conſideration ; when 
the prince, to one of his chief gentlemen ſaid, We 
will do this good fellow no wrong; yet before we go 
hence, let us try what courage 1s in him, that after 
we have made him flee for it, we may to-morrow 
make one excuſe for all, to the lady whom he ſerv- 
eth. Do not you ſee (ſays he) how he dandleth the 
{word in his hand, as if he were about to braveer us 

and how he is decked and trimmed up in his cloaths, 
like another Hector of Troy, but 1 doubt, if he be ſo 


martial, he {peaks too well to be valiant : he is cer- 
tainly more mercurial then military ; therefore let us 


make him turn his back, that we may ſpie if, as ano- 
ther Mercury, he hath any wings on his heels. This fool- 
Iſh chat no ſooner was blattered out to the ears of three of 
his gentlemen, that were neareſt to him, but the ſud- 
den drawing of their ſwords, though but in jeſt, made 
the other ſix, who heard not the prince, as if they had 
been mad, to adventure the raſhneſs wherewith the 
{pirit of wine had inſpired them, againſt the pruden- 
ſequal and invincible fortitude of the matchleſs Crich- 
toun ; who not being accuſtomed to turn his back to 
thoſe that had any project againſt his breaſt, moſt 
manfully ſuſtained their encounter; which (although 

5 furious) 
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furious at firſt) appearing nevertheleſs unto him (be. 
cauſe of the odds of ten to one) not to have been in 
earneſt, he for twenty ſeveral bouts, did but ward 
their blows, and pary with the fort of his ſword, till 
by plying the defenſive part too long, he had received 
one thruſt in the thigh, and another in the arm ; the 
trickling of his blood from the wounds whereof, prompt- 
ed his heroick ſpirit (as at a deſperate ſtake to have 
at all or none) to make his tith outvy their ſtock, and 
ſet upon them all : in which reſolution, when from the 
door whereat he ſtood, he had launched forth three 
paces in the court (having lovely Pomponacio behind 
him, to give him warning in caſe of ſurpriſal in the 
reer, and all his ten adverſaries in a front before him, 
who, making up above a quadrant of that periphery 
whereof his body was the centre, were about, from the 
exterior points of all their right ſhoulder-blades, alongſt 
the additional line of their arms and tucks, to lodge 
home in him ſo many truculent ſemi-diameters) he re- 
trograding their intention, and beginning his agency, 
where they would have made him a patient, in as 
ſhort a ſpace as the moſt diagrammatically-ſkilled hand, 
could have been able to deſcribe lines repreſentative 
of the diſtance *twixt the earth and the ſeveral tarda- 
gas, or horary expeditions of the ſun's diurnal motion, 
from his £quinoxial horizontality to the top of his me- 
ridian height (which, with the help of a ruler by {ix 
draughts of a pen, is quickly delineated) livered out 
ſix ſeveral thruſts againſt them, by vertue whereof he 
made ſuch ſpeedy work upon the reſpective ſegments 
of that debauch'd circumference, through the red-in- 
marks, which his ſtreight-drawn ſtroaks imprinted, 
that being alonged from the centre-point of his own 
courage, and with a thunder-bolt-like-ſwiftneſs of 
hand radiated upon their bodies, he diſcuſſed a whole 
guadrant of thoſe ten; whereof four and twenty make 
the circle; and laying ſix of the moſt inraged of them 
on their backs, left (in the other four) but a R 
of the aforeſaid ring, to avenge the death of their dil- 
mal aſſcciates, Of which quaternity, the prince (be- 
ing moſt concerned in the effects of this diſaſter, 3s 
being the only cauſe thereof (though his intentions © 
| | velle 
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velled at another iſſue) and like to burſt with ſhame 
to ſee himſelf loadned on all ſides with ſo much diſho- 
nour, by the incomparable valour of one ſingle man) 
did ſet forward at the ſwords point, to eſſay if in his 
perſon ſo much loſt credit might be recovered, and to 
that purpoſe coming within diſtance, was upon the ad- 
vancing of a thruſt in quart ; when the moſt agil Crich- 
toun parying it in the ſame ward, ſmoothly glided a- 
long the prince's ſword, and being maſter of its feeble, 
was upon the very inſtant of making his highneſs ve- 
ry low, and laying his honour in the duſt, when one 
of the three courtiers whom fortune had favoured not 
to fall by the hand of Crichtoun, cried aloud, Hold, 


hold, kill not the prince : at which words the courteous. 
Crichtoun recoyling, and putting himſelf out of diſtance, 


the prince pulled off his vizard, and throwing it away, 
ſhew his face ſo fully, that the noble-hearted Crich- 
toun, being ſenſible of his miſtake, and ſorry ſo many 
of the prince's ſervants ſhould have enforced him, in 
his own defence, to become the actor of their deſtruc- 
tion, made unto the prince a very low obeiſance ; and 
ſetting his left knee to the ground (as if he had been 
to receive the honour of knight- hood) with his right» 
hand preſented him the hilt of his own conquering 
ſword, with the point thereof towards his own breaſt, 
wiſhing his highneſs to excuſe his not knowing him in 


that diſguiſe, and to be pleaſed to pardon what unluc- 
kily had enſued upon the neceſſity of his defending. 


himſelf, which (at ſuch an exigent) might have befal- 
len to any other, that were not minded to abandon 
their lives to the indiſcretion of others. The prince,. 
in the throne of whoſe judgement the rebellious va» 
pours of the tun had inſtalled Nemeſis, and cauſed the 
iraſcible faculty ſhake off the ſoverJignty of reaſon, 
being without himſelf, and unable to reſtraine the im- 
petuoſity of the wills firſt motion, runs Crichtoun through 
the heart with his own ſword, and kills him: in the 
interim of which lamentable accident, the ſweet and 
beautiful lady (who by this time had flipped herſelf in- 
to a cloth-of-gold petticoat, in the anterior fente where- 
of was an aſteriſtick pouch, wherein were inchaſed 
fifteen ſeveral diamonds, repreſentative of the conſtel- 
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lation of the primeſt ſtars in the ſigne of Virgo; had 
enriched a tiſſue gown and waſtecoat of brocado with 
the precious treaſure of her ivory body; and put the 
foot- ſtalls of thoſe marble-pillars which did ſupport her 
microcoſme, into a paire of incarnation velvet-lippers 
embroidered with purple) being deſcended to the low- 
er door (which jetted out to the court-wards) where 
Pomponacio was ſtanding, with the curled treſſes of 
her diſcheveled hair dangling over her ſhoulders, by the 
Tove-knots of whoſe naturally-guilded filaments were 
made faſt the hearts of many gallant ſparks, who from 
tkeir liberty*of rangeing after other beauties, were 
more forcibly curbed by thcſe capillary fetters, than 
by ſo many chains of iron; and in the dædalian wind- 
ings of the criſped pleats whereof, did lye in ambuſh 
a whole brigade of Paphian archers, to bring the loſ- 
tieſt martialiſts to ſtoop to the ſhrine of Cupid ; and, 
Arachne like, now carecring, now caracoling it a- 
longſt the Polygonal plainneſs of its twiſted threads) 
ſeaze on the affections of all whoſe looks ſhould be in- 
volved in her locks; and, with a preſentation expo- 
ſing to the beholders all the perfections that ever yet 
were by the graces conferred on the female ſexe, all 
the excellencies of Juno, Venus, and Minerva ; the 
other feminean deities, and. ſemi-goddefles of former 
ages, ſeeming to be of new revived, and within her 
compiled, as the compactedſt abridgement of all their 
beſt endowments ; ſtepped a pace or two into the 
court (with all the celerity that the intermixed paſſions 
of love and indignation was able to prompt her to: 
during which time, which certainly was very ſhort, 
becaule, to the motions of her angelically-compoſed 
body, the quantity attending the matter of its conſti- 
tution was no more obſtructive, then were the vari- 
ous exquiſite qualities flowing from the form thereof, 
wherein there was no blemiſh) the eyes of the prince's 
thoughts, and thoſe were with him for the influences 
of Cupid are like the actions of generation, which are 
ſaid to be in inflanti) pryed into, ſpyed, and ſurvey- 
ed from the top of that ſublimely framed head, which 
culminated her accompliſhments, down along the won- 
derful ſymmetry of her divinely-proportioned counte- 
| nance; 
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af nance; from the glorious light of two luminaries, 
irh Apollo might have borrowed rayes to court his Daph- 
ne, and Diana her Endymion : evea to the rubies of 
thoſe lips, where two Cupids ſtill were kiſſing one a- 
nother for joy of being ſo near the enjoyment of her 
two rows of pearles incloſed within them; and from 
thence through the moſt graceful objects of all her in- . 
a termediate parts, to the heaven-like poliſhed promi- N 
nences of her mellifluent and heroinal breaſt, whoſe 0 
porphyr ſtreaks (like arches of the ecliptick and co- 
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** loures, or azimuch and almicantar-cireles interſecting 

re other) expanſed in pretty veinelets (through whole 

1 ſweet conduits run the delicious ſtreams of Nectar, 

id wherewith were cheriſhed the pretty ſucklings of the 

* Cyprian goddeſſe) ſmiled on one another to ſee their 

of courſes regulated by the two niple-poles above them 

id, elevated, in each their own hemiſphere ; whoſe mag- 

bby netic vertue, by attracting hearts, and ſympathy in 

de) their refocillation, had a more impowering aſcendent 

. over poetick lovers, for furniſhing their braines with 

bo- choiſe of fancy, then ever had the two tops of Par- 

yet naſſus-hill, when animated or aſſiſted by all the wits 

all of the Pierian mules : then from the ſnow-white ga- 

he laxy betwixt thoſe gemel-monts, whoſe milken patlis, 

der like to the plains of Theſſaly, do by reflexion calefie, 

ner to that protuberant and convexe ivory, whoſe medi- ö 
eir tullian node, compared with that other, where the e- | 


the cliptick cuts the equinoxial, did far ſurpaſs it in that | 
ons property whereby the night is brought in competition ö 


0 with the day: whence having paſt the line, and ſeem- | 
rt, ing to depreſs the former pole to elevatè another, the | 
ſed mward proſpect of their mind diſcovered a new Ame- 5 
Nie rica, or land unknown, in whoſe ſubterranean and in- | 
ws teſtine cells were ſecret mines of greater worth, then ; 

of, thoſe of either Tibar or Peru, tor that beſides the. | 
e's working in them could not but give delight unto the RK 
ces mineraliſt, their metal was ſo reciptible for impreſſion, . ; 
are and to the mint ſo plyable, that alchymiſts profoundly 1 
ey- verſed in chymical extractions, and ſuch as knew how | 
ich to imbue it with Syndon, and crown the magiſterum / 
Un- with the elixir, inſtead of treaſures merchants brin 


te⸗ om the Indies, would have educed little worlds, | 
<Q; N 3 more. | 
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more worth then gold and filver. All this from their 
imagination being conveyed into the penitiſſim cor- 
ners of their ſouls in that ſhort ſpace which I have al- 
ready told, ſhe rending her garments, and tearing her 
hair, like one of the graces poſſeſt with a fury, ſpoke 
thus: © O villains ! what have you done? you vipers 
of men, that have thus baſely ſlain the valiant Crich- 
toun, the {word of his own ſexe, and buckler of ours, 
the glory of this age, and reſtorer of the loſt honour 
of the court of Mantua : O Crichtoun, Crichtoun !” 
At which laſt words, the prince hearing them uttered 
by the lady in the world he loved beſt, and of the man 
in the world he moſt affected, was ſuddenly ſeized 
upon by ſuch extremity of ſorrow for the unhappineſs 
of that lamentable miſchance, that not being able to 
ſuſtaine the rays of that beauty, whoſe piercing aſpect 
made him conſcious of his guilt, he fell flat upon his 
face like to a dead-man : but knowing one ſmile not 
to be idem, he quickly aroſe ; and, to make his body 
be what it appeared, fixed the hilt of the ſword where- 
with he had killed Crichtoun, faſt betwixt two ſtones, 
at the foot of a marble ſtatue ſtanding in the court 
(after the faſhion of thoſe ſtaves with iron pikes at 
both ends (commonly called Swedi/þ feathers) when 
ſtuck into the ground to fence muſketeers from the 
charge of horſe) then having recoyled a little from it, 
was fetching a race to run his breaſt {which for that 
purpoſe he had made open) upon” the point thereof as 
did Cato Uticenſis after his loſt hopes of the recovery 
of the commonwealth of Rome) and aſſuredly (accor- 
ding to that his -intent) had made a ſpeedy end of 
himſelf, but that his three gentlemen {one by ſtopping 
him in his courſe, another by laying hold on him by 
the middle, and the third by taking away the ſword) 
hindred the deſperate . project of that autochthony. 
The prince being carryed away in that mad, frantick, 
and diſtracted humour (befitting a bedlam better then 
a ſerralio) into his own palace, where all manner of 
edge - tools were kept from him all that ſad night for 
fear of executing his former deſigne of ſelf- murder: 
as ſoon as to his father my lord duke on the next mor- 
ning by ſeven o'clock (which by the uſual computation 
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of that country, came at that ſeaſon of the ycer to be 
near upon fourteen hours, or fourteen o'clock) tlie 
ſtory of the former night's tragedy was related, and 
that he had ſolemnly vowed he ſhould either have his ſon 
hanged, or his head ſtruck off, for the committing of 
a ſo ingrate, enormous, and deteſtable crime; one of 
his courtiers told him, that (by all appearance) his ſon 
would ſave his highneſs juſtice a labour, and give it 
nothing to do; ſor that he was like to hang himſelf, 
or aſter ſome other manner of way to turn his own 
atropos. The whole court wore mourning for him full 
three quarters of a yeer together : his funeral was 
very ſtately, and on his hearſe were ſtuck more epi- 
taphs, elegies, threnodies, and epicediums, then, if di- 
geſted into one book, would have out-bulk't all Ho- 
mer's works; ſome of them being couched in ſuch ex- 
quiſite and fine Latin, that you would have thought great 
Virgil, and Baptiſta Mantuanus, for the love of their 
mother-city, had quit the Elyſian fields to grace his 
obſequies: and other of them (beſides what was done 
in other languages) compoſed in ſo neat Italian, and 
ſo purely fancied, as if Arioſto, Dante, Petrark, and 
Bembo had been purpoſely reſuſcitated, to ſtretch even 
to the utmoſt, their poetick vein, to the honour of this 
brave man; whoſe picture till this hour is to be ſeen 
in the bed-chambers or galleries of the moſt of the 
great men of that nation, repreſenting him on horſe- 
back, with a lance in one hand, and a book in the other: 
and moſt of the young ladies likewiſe, that were any 
thing handſome, in a memorial of his worth, had his 
ethgies in a little oval tablet of gold, hanging 'twixt 
their breaſts; (and held, for many years together, 
that Metamazion, or intermammilary ornament, as an 
neceſſary outward pendicle for the better ſetting forth 
of their accoutrements, as either fan, watch, or Sto- 
macher.) My lord duke, upon the young lady that 
was Crichtoun's miſtreſs, and future wife (although 
ſhe had good rents and revenues of her own by inheri- 
tance) was pleaſed to confer a penſion of five hundred 
ducats a yeer : the prince alſo beſtowed as much on 
her, during all the days of his life, which was but 
mort; for he did not long enjoy himſelf after the 2 

5 late 
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fate of ſo miſerable an accident. The ſweet lady (like 
a turtle bewailing the loſs of her mate) ſpent all the 
reſt of her time in a continual ſolitarineſs ; and reſol- 
ved, as none before Crichtoun had the poſſeſſion of her 
body, that no man breathing ſhould enjoy it after his 
deceaſe. . 
The verity of this ſtory I have here related concern- 
ing this incomparable Crichtoun, may be certified by 
above two thouſand men yet living, who have known 
him: and truly of his acquaintance there had been a 
far greater number, but that before he was full 22 yeers 
of age, he was killed, as you have heard, And here 
I put an end to the admirable Scot. | 
The ſcene of the choiceſt acts of this late hero's of 
our time having been the country of Italy, the chief 
ſtate whereof is Venice; it cannot be amiſs (as I have 
done for Spaine, France, Holland, Denmark, Swed- 
land, and Germany) that I make mention of theſe four 
Scottiſh colonels, Colonel Douglas, Colonel Balantine, 
Colonel Lyon, and Colonel Anderſon; who (within 
theſe very few yeers) have done moſt excellent ſer- 
vice to the Venetian commonwealth : nor can I wel! 
forget that ſea- captain, Captain William Scot, whoſe 
martial atchievments in the defence of that ſtate a- 
inſt the Turks, may very well admit him to be rank- 
ed amongſt the colonels: he was vice-admiral to the 
Venetian fleet, and the only renouned bane and terror 
of Mahometan navigators : whether they had galle ys, 
Galeoons, f e. or hudge war- ſhips, it was all 
one to him; he ſet upon all alike, ſaying ſtill, the more 
they were, the manyer he would kill; and the ſtrong- 
er that the encounter ſhould happen to be, the greater 
would be his honour, and his prize the richer. He 
oftentimes ſo cleared the Archipelago of the Muſſul- 
mans, that the Ottoman family at the very gates of 
Conſtantinople, would quake at the report of his vic- 
tories: and did ſo ferret them out of all the creeks of 
the Adriatick Gulph, and ſo ſhrewdly put them to it, 
that ſometimes they did not know in what part of the 
Mediterranean they might beſt ſhelter themſelves from 
the fury of his blows: many of their mariners turned 
land-ſouldiers for fear of him ; and of their * 
ocers, 
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officers, ſeveral took charge of Caravans, to eſcape 
his hand, which for many yeers together lay ſo heavy 
upon them, that he was cried up for another Don 
ean de Auſtria, or Duke de Orea, by the enemies 
of that Scythian generation; in ſpiglt of which, 
and the rancour of all their unchriſtian hearts, he 
dyed but ſome eighteen months ago in his bed of a 
fever in the iſle of Candia. 

Now as beſides thoſe colonels above recited, many 
other Scottiſh colonels ſince the Jubilee of 10 co, till 
the year 1640, have faithfully. ſerved the Venetian 
ſtate againit both the Chriſtian and Turkiſh emperours: 
ſo, in the intervals of that time, have theſe following 
Scottiſh colonels been in the ſervice of the King of Pole, 
againſt both the Moſcoviter, Turk, and Swed; to 
wit, Colonel Lermond, Colonel Wilſon, Colonel Hun- 
ter, Colonel Robert Scot, Colonel Gordon, Colonel 
Wood, Colonel Spang, Colonel Gun, Colonel Robert- 
fon, Colonel Rower, and ſeveral others, 

And ſeeing we are come fo far on in the deduction 
of the Scottiſh colonels, who for the ſpace of thirty or 
forty yeers, without reckoning the laſt ten, have 
been ſo famous for their valour, in the continent of 
Europe (from whence the iſle of Britain excludes it- 
ſelf ) that neither thick nor thin, hunger nor plenty, 
nor heat nor cold, was faid to have been able to re- 
ſtraine them from giving proof thereof ; and that from 
the hot climates of Spain, Italy, and France, we have 
in proſecuting the threed of this diſcourſe, travelled 
through thole of a mediocer temper of the Low- coun- 
tries, Denmark and Hungary, even to the cold regi- 
ons of Germany, Swedland, and Pole ; I hold it ex- 
pedient before I ſhut up this enumeration of Scottiſh 
colonels into a period, that the very Scyths and Sar- 
mats, even to the almoſt Subarctick Incolaries, be in- 
troduced to bear record of the magnanimity of the 
Scottiſh nation; which, nevertheleſs becauſe I 
would not treſpaſs upon the readers oaticnce, in 
making the nomenclature too prolixe) I make ac- 
count to do, by ſetting down only the names of 
thoſe -Seattiſh colonels that ſerved under the great 
Duke of Muſcovy, againſt the Tartar and Polonian ; 
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viz. Colonel Alexander Crawford, Colonel Alexand- 
er Gordon, Colonel William Keith, Colonel George 
Mathiſon, Colonel Patrick Kinindmond, and Colonel 
Thomas Garne, who (for the height and groff- 
neſs of his perſon, being in his ſtature taller, and 
greater in his compaſs of body, then any within fix king- 
domes about him) was elected king of Bucharia ; the 
inhabitants of that country being more inclined to ten- 
der their obedience to a man of a burly pitch like him, 
(whoſe magnitude being every way proportionable in 
all its dimenſions, and conſiſting rather in bones then 
fleſh, was no load to the minde, nor hindrance to the 
activity of his body) then to a lower-fized man ; be- 
cauſe they would ſhun equality (as near as they could) 
with him, of whom they ſhould make choice to be 
their ſoveraign; they eſteeming nothing more dil- 
graceful, nor of greater diſparagement to the reputa- 
tion of that ſtate, then that their king ſhould, through 
diſadvantage of ſtature, be looked down upon by any 
whoſe affaires (of concernment perhaps for the weal 
of the crown) might occaſion a mutual conference face 
to face. He had ambaſſadors ſent to him to receive 
the crown, ſcepter, {word, and all the other royal 
cognizances belonging to the ſupreme majeſty of that 
nation: but I heard him ſay, that the only reaſon 
why he refuſed their ſplendid offers, and would not 
undergo the charge of that real dignity, was, becauſe 
he had no ſtomach to be circumciſed : however this 
uncircumciſed Garne, agnamed the Sclavonian, and 
upright Centile (for that he loves good fellowſhip, 
and is of a very gentile converſation) ſerved as a 
colonel, together with the forenamed five, and other 
unmentioned colonels of the Scottiſh nation in that ſer- 
vice, againſt the Crim Tartar, under the comtand of 
both his and their compatriot, Sir Alexander Leſlie, 
e eee of all the forces of the whole empire of 
uſſia: which charge (the wars againſt the Tartarian 
beginning afreſh) he hath re-obtained, and is in the 
plenary enjoyment thereof (as I believe) at this fame 
inſtant time ; and that with ſuch approbation for fide- 
lity and valour, that never any hath been more 
faithful in the diſcharge of his duty, nor of a better 
0 a conduct 
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conduct in the infinite dangers through which he hath 
aſt. 
l I ſhall only here by the way, before I proceed any 
further, make bold to deſire the reader to conſider (ſee- 
ing ſo ſhort a ſpace as thirty or four and thirty yeers time 
hath produced ſo great a number of colonels, and o- 
thers above that degree of the Scottiſh nation, univer- 
ſally renowned for their valour and military atchieve- 
ments in all the forraign and tranſmarine countries, 
ſtates, and kingdoms of Chriſtendome) what vaſt num- 
ber of lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, lieute- 
nants, enſignes, &c. beſides the collateral officers of 
an army, ſuch as adjutants, quarter-maſters, commiſ- 
ſaries, ſcout-maſters, marſhals, and ſo forth, through 
all the other offices belonging to the milice of a nation 
either by ſea or land, ſhould be found of Scottiſh men 
to have been ſince the yeer one thouſand and fix 
hundred, in the many ſeveral out-landiſa wars of Eu- 
rope; which I cannot think (if prejudicacy be laid a- 
ſide) but that it will ſo diſpoſe the reader, that he 
will acknowledge the Scottiſh nation to have been an 
honourable nation (and that of late too) in their nu- 
merouſneſs of able and gallant men totally devoted to 


the ſhrine of Mars ; of which ſort as I have omitted 


many worthy and renowned colonels abroad, ſo will 
Inot inſiſt upon the praiſe of two of our countrymen, Sir 
Jom Hume of Eatoun by name, and Francis Sinclair, 
natural ſon to the late Earl of Caithneſs; the firſt 
whereof in his travels through Italy, by his over- 
maſtering, both at the blunt and ſharp, the beſt ſword- 
men and fence-maſters of that country, acquired the 
reputation of the ſkilfulleſt man in the world at the 
rapeer-point, yet being killed at a battle in Denmark 
ſome few yeers agoe, to ſhew that there wanted not 
another of the ſame Scottiſh nation to ſupply his place, 
and to inherit every whit as deſervedly that height of 
fame conferred on him for his valour, the moſt coura- 


gicus and magnanimous acts of the foreſaid Francis 


Sinclair will manifeſt it to the full, with almoſt the 
univerſal teſtimony of all Spaine, Italy, and Germany, 
which for many yeers together were the theaters of 
his never -daunted proweſs. To relate all the duels 

wherein 


oy 
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wherein he hath beer” victorious, and but to ſum them 
together, it would amount to a greater number, then 
all the leſſons that the moſt conſciencious maſter of eſ- 
crime that is, doth uſually give in a whole three yeers 
ſpace, to him whom he intends to make a proficient 
in that faculty : therefore inſtead of all (as by the di- 
menſion of Hercules foot, one may judge of the ſtature 
of his body ; and by the taſte of a ſpoonfull (as the 
ſaying is) to know what kinde of liquor is in a tun) 
I will only make mention of two actions of his, one 
done at the emperours court in Vienna, aud the other 
at Madrid in Spaine. | 
The firſt was thus: A certain gallant nobleman of 
High-Germany (who by the ſtile of conquerour 
(without any other addition) in duels, wherein he 
had overthrown all thoſe of any nation that ever coped 
with him) having repaired to the great city of Vien- 
na to increaſe his reputation in ſome more degrees, 
by the ſubjection of any proud ſpirit there, eager in 
that ſort of conteſtation, whereof he heard there were 
many; and notice being given to him of this Sinclair, 
who had a perfect ſimpathy with him in that kind of 
adventuring hamour, they very quickly met with one 
another, and had no ſooner exchanged three words, 
when time and place being aſſigned for debating the 
combate, they determined to take nothing in hand, 
till firſt it were made known, who ſhould (to the yery 
hazard of their lives) bear clear away the palme, and 
reap the credit of the braveſt champion; but the news 
thereof being carried to the emperour (who being un- 
willing thar the victor ſhould terminate the concertati- 
on, in the blood of the vanquiſhed, and yet deſirous 
for his own ſport, that by them ſomewhat might be 
done before him, in matter of tryal, which of them 
ſhould prove moſt ſkilful in the handling of his armes) 
he enjoyned them, at a prefixed time, in his own pre- 
ſence to decide the controverſie with foyles: and for 
the better animating them thereto, aſſured them, that 
which of them ſoever ſhould give the other the firſt 
three free bouts, ſhould, for his ſalary or epi- 
nicion, have a paire of ſpurs of beaten gold {et 
with diamonds, The combitants very heartily em- 
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| braced the condition, and were glad to turn the 
ſharp to blunt, to gaine the gold ſpurs: by which 
means, their hope of overcoming on both ſides, 
: having cheerfully brought them to the appointed place 
and time deſigned for the purpoſe, they had no ſooner 
adjuſted themſelves in equal termes for foyles and e- 
| very thing elſe befitting that jeopardleſs monomachy, 
but Sinclair (at firſt, before he came within full diſ- 
| tance, to try the manner of his adverſaries play) 
, made a flouriſh or two of very nimble and moſt ex- 

quiſite faliifyings ; whereat the other (conceiving 

them for really-intended thruſts) was ſo diſordered 
f in his motion, that, offering to ward, where he need- 
| ed not, and taking the alarm too hot, Sinclair was ſo 
, confident of his own ſufficiency againſt that High-Dutch- 
{ man, that when he had aſk't the emperor, for how 
: many franch bouts his majeſty would adjudge the ſpurs 


„ to be gained, and that the emperor's anſwer was, for 
n the firſt three; Sinclair replied, if he did not give 
e him five on end, he ſhould be content to forfeit the 
7 ipurs, and two hundred crowns beſfides: whereupon 
ff immediately facing his adverſary (to let him know 
2 that many ward without a cauſe, that cannot parry 
Sy when they ſhould) with the coinſtantanean ſwiftneſs 
le of hand and foot, gave him de pie-ferme, a terrible 
l, flap on the breaſt, wherewith the German lord did 
* ſo ſtagger, that before he could fully recover him- 
d ſelf, the blow was doubled, and redoubled, with a 
VS ſound thwack on the back of thoſe, ſeconded with 
4 another bounce, not leaving him, till with a puſu, 
1- and a thump again he had hit him ſeven ſeveral times, 
us and that with the ſame confidence and facility, that 
be the uſher of a ſencing- hall uſeth to alonge againſt his maſ- 
m ter's plaſtron. The emperor by the thud of each ſtroke 
s) which ſurthered his counting, having reckoned be- 
e yond the number of the five promiſed bouts, and un- 
or willing Sinclair ſhould lack of his due, or the other 
at have his ribs broken, cryed aloud, Hola, forbear, e- 
rſt nough + whereupon the duelliſts deſiſting, the empe- 
i- ror required them both to ſtand before him; who 
et ſeeing the ſeven marks which the button of Sinclair's 


foyle, whitened with chalk, had imprinted in the o- 
| ther's 
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ther's black ſattin doublet, and how they lay in order 
after the manner of the ſituation of the ſeven ſtars 
of the little bear, laughed heartily (for he was a 
piece of an aſtronomer, and a great favourer of ma- 
thematicians) then addrefling his ſpeech to Sinclair 
(who had ſo much natural arithmetick, as to know 
that ſeven included five) aſked him, why in livering 
in of his thruſts he exceeded the promiſed number, 
ſecing five was ſufficient for gaining of the prize; 
and why being pleaſed to make them ſeven, he had 
fixed them in their ſtations after the faſhion of a Char- 
lewaine ? Sinclair (to whom though aſtronomy might 
have ſignified ſome what to eat, for any thing he knew cf 
the ſcience, had nevertheleſs the per ſpicacity to make 
the word Charlewaine ſerviceable to his preſent pur- 
poſe) very promptly anſwered, „Sir, I did fo place 
«« them, in honour of my maſter Charles King of great 
« Britain; and gave in two venees more than I was 
% obliged to, to give your Cæſarean Majeſty to un- 
6% deritand, that, in the rwo kingdoms of England ard 
« Scotland, whereof that iſle conſiſts, there are many 
&«& thouſands more expert then I, in matter of marti- 
« al feats.” At which anſwer the emperor was ſo 
well pleaſed, that he gave him the ſpurs as his due 
for the firſt five, and a gold chaine for the other two. 

In the mean while (for the emperor's better di- 
verſion) a certain Spaniſh Hidalgo of the Arch-duke 
Leopoldo's court, made bold to relate to his Imperial 
Majeſty, how the ſaid Francis Sinclair had in the city 
of Madrid performed a more notable exploit, and of 
far greater adventure, which was this. 

Eight Spaniſh gentlemen being ſutpicious of Sinclair's 
too intimate familiarity with a kinſwoman of theirs 
(whom they called Prima, that is to ſay, a /he-coz2n) 
did all together ſet upon him at one time, with their 
ſwords drawn; which unexpected aſſault moved him 
to ſay, “ Gentlemen, I doubt not but you are valiant 
«© men; therefore if you would have your defire of 
e me, my intreaty is only that you weuld take it as 
& it becomes men of valour, and that by trying your 
« fortune againſt mine, at the ſwords point, on? after 
«© another.” The Spaniards pretending to be men of 


honour, not only promiſed to do what he required, bats 
tne 
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the better to aſſure him that they would prove faith- 
ful to him in their promiſe, {wore all of them upon a 
croſs which they made with their {words, that they 
would not faile therein, ſhould it coſt them all their 
lives, In the extremity that Sinclair was, this kind 
of unhoped for honett dealing did very much incourage 
him, eſpecially he knowing that he and they all had 
but toledo-blades, whole faſhion was then to be all of 
one length and ſize; in a word, conform to paction, 
they fell to it, and that moſt cleverly, though with 
ſuch fatality on the Spanith ſide, that in lets then the 
ſpace of half an hour he killed ſeven of them Epaſſy- 
terotically, that is, one aiter another; gratifying the 
eighth (to teitifie he had done no wrong to the reſt) 
with the enjoyment of his life, who, rather then to 
undergoe the hazard of the deſtiny of his fore-runners, 
chuſed to abandon his vindicative humour, and leave 
unrevenged the blood and honour of his male and fe- 
male coſens. 

Much more may be ſaid of him, but that I will not 
now ſupererogate in magnifying.the fulfillment of the 
reader's expectation, by the performance of more then 
I promiſed ; being reſolved, for brevities ſake, to paſs 
over with filence many hundreds of our country (ſuch 
as Robert Scot, who was the deviſer of leathern guns) 
that were in other parts much eſteemed for their in- 
ventions of warlike engines. - 

And that ſince the yeer one thouſand and fix hun- 
dred, before which time no action hath been perform- 
ed any where, nor from that time, till this within the 
ile of Britain, by any of thoſe colonels and others, 
whom I have here before recited, for which I have 
praiſed them, or otherways mentioned any of them; 
but by way of deſignation of their names, in rela- 
tion to their ſervice abroad: nor amongſt them all 
have I nominated above five or ſix, that either ſer- 
ved in, or did ſo much as look upon the wars of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; and yet I expect not to 
merit blame, albeit of thoſe general perſons, and co- 
lonels of the Scottiſh nation (whereof there is a great 
multitude) that have ſerved (ſince the yeer 1641 
0 y 41,) 
in theſe our late wars of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
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land, I make no mention, becauſe ultitudo is no more 
virtus then magnitudo; for though there be ſome (and 
thoſe but very ſome) amongſt them, that have been 
pretty well principled in reaſon, and had true honour 
before their eyes; yet ſeeing the great mobil of the 
reſt, by circumvolving them into a contrary motion, 
hath retarded their action, and made their vertue a- 
bortive, in not expreſſing their names, I do them fa- 
vour, by ſuch concealment obviating the imputation, 
which they deſerve for having been in fo bad compa- 
ny, and underſphering themlelves to the bodies of 
thoſe vaſter orbs (whether of the ſtate, milice, or 
church of Scotland) whoſe rapidity of violence might 
hurry them into a courſe quite oppoſite to the good- 
neſs of their own inclination. For whoever they be 
(whether civil or eccleſiaſtical) of the Scottiſh nation, 
whom the a can with any kind of reaſon upbrait 
with covetouſneſs, the commons of Scotland with op- 
preſſion, or other ſtates and countries with treachery 
and diſſimulation; it is my opinion, that their names 
Mould not otherways be recorded, but as Beacons are 
ſet up where there are dangerous paſſages by ſea, that 
ſuch rhrifty navigators (whether coetoneans or ſuccel- 
ſors) as intend to ſail with ſafety into the harbour 
of a good conſcience may thereby avoid the rocks and 
ſhelves of their greedy, tyrannous, and hypocritical 
dealings: nor can it be a ſufficient excuſe for any of 
thoſe officers to ſay they thought they could not offend 
God therein, for that the Kirk did warrant them in 
what they did; ſeeing they might very well know, 
that it becometh ſuch, as would takeupon them a charge 
over and againſt the lives of others in the reſpective 
preſervation and deſtruction of their ſouldier- friends 
and foes, to have principles within themſelves for the 
regulating of their ovtward actions, and not to be dri- 
ven like fools for advice ſake to yield an implicet obe- 
dince to the oracles of the Delphian preſbytery, whole 
greateſt enthuſiaſts (for all its cryed up infallibility) 
have not poſſibly the {kill to diſtinguiſh betwixt rape- 
ſeed and muſket-powder. If any ſay that by taking 
ſuch a courſe, their motion ſeems to be the more ce- 
leſtial, becauſe (in imitation of the upper orbs) it 1s 

furthered, 
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furthered by the aſſiſtance of an external intelligence; 


a I anſwer, that according to the opinion of him in whole 
1 philoſophy they read thoſe ſeparated animations, to 
* each of the heavens is allowed an infor mant as well as 
e aſhiting foul : and though that were not, the intelli- 
, gences are ſv far diiterent, that there is hardly any ſi- 
&s militude, whereupon to fix the compariſon : for thoſe 
= {uperior ones are pure ſimpliciſſim acts, inſuſceptible of 
, paſſion, and without all matter, or potentia ty of be- 
ws ing affected with any alteration ; but theſe are groſs 
1 mixed patients, ſubject to all the diſorders of the in- 
5 ferior appetites, plunged in terreſtrial droſs, and for 
hy their prophet or lucre in this world, liable to any new 
1 impreſſions. That the gentry then, and novility of 
_ Scotland, whereof for the molt part did conſiſt thoſe 
n. freſh- Water - officers, ſhould by their co-drawing in the 
10 Preſbyterian yoke, have plowed ſuch decp and bloody 
p- furrows upon the backs of the commons of their own 
ry native ſoil, is not only abominable, but a thing ridi- 
on culous, and an extreme ſcandal to the nation: for 
vs when ſome laird or lord there {whoſe tender confci- 
at ence could embrace no religion that was nut gainefull) 
FJ had, for having given his. voice (perhaps) to the aug- 
an mentation of a minitter's ſtipend, or done ſuch like 
ad thing tending to the glory of the new Diana of Ephe- 
al ſus, obtained a commiſſion for the levying of a regi- 
* ment of horſe, foot, or dragoons, under pretext of 
* fighting for God againſt the Malignants and Sectaries; 
in then was it that by unce ſſaut quarter ings, exacting of 
W, trencher-money, and other moſt exorbitant preitures- 
ge upon the poor tenandry of that country, ſuch cruelty 
ve and deteitable villany was uſed, and that oftentimes by 
ids one neighbour to another, under the notion of mains 
he taining the covenant, and the cauſe of God, that hard-- 
K'Y ly have we heard in any age of ſuch abominations 
SIE done by either Turk or Infidel : and all out of devo» - 
Me tion to the bleſſed ſum of money, which the maſter of 
v) theſe oppreſſed tenants, for ſaving of his land from 
pe⸗ being laid waſte, muſt needs diſburſe: for moſt of: 
ing thoſe kirk-officers of regiments, and their ſubordina- . 
Bag do's, were but very ſeldum well pleaſed with the pro- | 
is duction of either man or horſe, how apt ſoever they | 
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might ſeem to prove for military ſervice, alledgiug 
ſome fault or other to the horſe ; and that the man, 
for lack of zeal (for any thing they knew) to the co- 
venant, might procure a judgement from heaven upon 
the whole army; that therefore they would take but 
money, thereby the better to enable them to provide 
for ſuch men and horſes, as they might put confidence 
into. And if he chanced (as oftentimes it did) that a 
country-gentleman, out-putter of foot or horſe, being 
ſcarce of money, ſhould prove ſo untractable, as to 
condeſcend to nothing but what literally he was bound 
to; then, by yertue ct the power wherewith they 
were intruſted, to ſee their fouldiers well clothed, 
armed, and accommodated with tranſport- money, and 
other ſuch appurtenances, they had ſuch a faculty of 


undervaluing whatever was not goud filver and gold, 


that, to. make up the deficiencies, according to their 
rates, would extend to ſo great a ſum, that hardly 
could make any liable to a levy, that was refractory 
to their deſire of having money, fave ſo much as one 
ſingle ſixpence by his emiſſion of either horſe or foot; 
ſo fine a trick they had with their counterfeit religion, 
to make an honeſt poor gentleman glad to chuſe the 
worſt of two evils, for ſhunning a third of their own 
contrivance, worſe then they both. 

And when at any time the innocent gentlemen, in 
hope of commiſeration, would preſent their grievances 
to the reſpective committees of the ſhires, ſeldom or 
never was there any prevention of, or reparation for 
the aforeſaid abuſe : eſpecially in the north of Scot- 
land, of all the parts whereof, the committees of the 
ſhires of Inverneſs and Roſs, whether jointly or ſe pa- 
rately fitting, proved the moſt barbarous and inhu- 
mane 3 it being a commonly-received practiſe amongſt 
their logerhead-ſtick wiſdoms, not only to paſs theſe 


and ſuch like enormities with the foreſaid officers, but 


to gratifie them beſides, for the laying of a burthen 
upon their neighbours, which they ſhould have under- 
gone themſelyes : yea, to ſuch a height did their co- 
vetouſneſs and hypocriſie reach, that the better to in- 


gratiate themſelves in the favours of the ſouldiery, for 


the ſaving of their pence, when the officers (ot of 
| | eir 
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their lazineſs) would be unwilling to travel forty or 
fifty miles from their quarters for the taking up of 
maintenance, or any arrear due of horſe aud foot le- 
vied, they took this ſavage and unchriſtian courſe, 
they would point at any whom they had a pick at, 
pretending he was no good covenanter, and that he 
favoured toleration ; and for that cauſe (being both 
judges and parties themſelves) would ordaine him, un- 
der pain of quartering and plundering, to advance to 
the inſatiable officers to much money, as the debt pre- 
tended to be due by thoſe remote inhabitants (though 
meer ſtrangers to him) did extend to : by which means 
it ordinarily fell out, that the civilleſt men in all the coun- 
try, and moſt plyable to good order were the greateſt 
ſutferers ; and the baſeſt, the greedyeſt, and the moſt 
unworthy of the benefit of honeſt converlation, the 
only men that were exempted, and had immunities, 

Now, when many of thele laird and lord kirk-offi- 
cers had, by ſuch unconſcionable means, and ſo diame- 
trically oppoſite to all honeur and common honeſty, 
acquired great ſums of money, then was it that, like 
good Simeons of iniquity, they had recuurle to their 
brother Levi, for framing of proteſtations ; their con» 
{cience not ſerving them to fight for a king, that was 
like to eſpouſe a malignant intereſt ; under which co- 
ver, free from the tempeſt of war (like fruitful broud- 
geeſe) they did ſtay at home to hatch young chickens 
of pecunial intereſt, out of thoſe prodigious eggs which 
the very ſubſtance of the commons had laid down to 
them (with a curſe) to fit upon. 

Yet, if for faſhion ſake, at the inſtigation of inferi- 
our officers, who were nothing ſo greedy as they, ſome 
ſhew of muſter was to be made of ſouldiers to be ſent 
to Sterlin-leaguer, or any where elſe; then were theſe 
ſame very men, whom (out of their pretended zeal to 
the good cauſe) they had formerly caſt, either for ma- 
lignancy or infencibility, and in lieu of each of them 
accepted of fifty or thireeſcore dollars, more or lels, in- 
rolled in their troops or compenies; when for the 
matter of three or four dollars, with the conſent of a 
cup of good ale, and ſome promiſè of future plunder, 
they had purchaſed their good wills to take on with 
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them; they approving themſelves by ſuch inſinuating 
means, good ſervants, in being able by the talent of 
their three dollars, to do the itate that ſervice, for the 
which the poor country-gentleman muſt pay three- 
ſcore, and be forced to quit his man to boot. 

Truly thoſe are not the Scottiſh colonels whom 1 
intend to commend for valour, it being fitter to re- 
commend them to poſterity, as vipers, who, to work 
out a livelihood to themielyes, have not ſtuck to tear 
the very bowels of their mother-country, and bury its 
honour in the duſt. 

Such were not thoſe Scottiſh colonels I formerly 
mentioned, whoſe great vaſſalages abroad, and enter- 
priſes of moſt magnanimous adventures, undertaken 
and performed by them in cther countries, might ve- 
ry well make a poorer climate then Scotland enter in 
competition with a richer ſoil. 

Yet ſeeing the intellectual faculries have their ver- 
tues as well as the moral; and that learning in {ome 
meaſure is no leſs commendable then fortitude, as 
thoſe afore-named Ccottiſh men have been famous be- 
yond ſea for the military part, ſo might I mention thrice 
as many more of that nation, as 1 have ſet down, of 
war-like officers, who ſince the yeer one thouſand and 
ſix hundred, have deferved, in all thoſe aforeſaid 
countries of France, Italy, Spaine, Flanders, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, Pole, Hungary, and Swedland, 
where they lived, great renown for their exquilite a- 
bilities in all kind of literature; the greateſt part of 
whoſe names I deem expedient for the preſent to con- 
ceal, thereby to do the more honour to ſome, whole 
magnanimity and other good parts now to commemo— 
rate, would make one appear (in the opinions of many) 
guilty of the like treſpaſs with them, that, in the days 
of Nero, called Rome by its proper name, after he 
had decreed to give it the title of Neronzana. 

Nevertheleſs being to ſpeak a little of ſome of them, 
before I launch forth to croſs the ſeas, I muſt ſalute that 
moſt learned and worthy gentleman, and moſt indear- 
ed minion of the Muſes, Mr. Alexander Roſs, who 
hath written manyer excellent books in Latine and 
Engliſh, what in proſe, what in verſe, then od 
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lived yeers; and although I cannot remember all, yet 
to ſet down ſo many of them as on a ſudden I can call 
to mind, will I not forget; to the end the reader, by 
the peruſal of the works of ſo univerſal a ſcholar, may 
reap ſome knowledge when he comes to read. - 

His Firgilius Evangelizans, in thirteen ſeveral books 
(a piece truly, which when ſet forth with that decore- 
ment of plates it is to have in its next edition, will e- 
vidently ſhew that he hath apparelled the Evangeliits 
in more ſplendid garments, and royal robes, then 
(without prejudice be it ſpoken) his compatriors Bu- 
chanan and johnſtoun, have, in their paraphraitick 
tranſlation of the Pſalms, done the king and prophet 
David.) His four books of the Judaick wars, intituled, 
De rebus Judaicis libri quatuor, couched in moſt ex- 
cellent hexameters; his book penned againſt a Jeſuite, 
in neat Latin proſe, called Raſuratonſoris ; his Chymera 
Pythagorica, contra Lanſbergium ; his Additions 10 
Wollebius and Urſinus ; his book called The new planet 
no planet; his Meditations upon predeſtination ; his 
book, intituled The pictures of the conſcience ; his Que- 
ſtions upon Geneſis ; his Religious Apotheoſis ; his Me- 
liſſomachia ; his Virgilius Triumphans ; his four curious 
books of epigrams in Latin elegiacks ; his Mel helico- 
nium; his Colloquia plautina ; his Myſtagogus-poeticus ; 
his Medicus medicatus ; his Fhiloſophical touch-ſtone ; 
Eis Arcana Microcoſmi;; his obſervations upon Sir 
Walter Raleigh; his Marrow of Hiſtory, or Epitome 
of Sir Walter Raleigh's works; his great chronology 
in. the Engliſh tongue (ſet forth in folio) deducing all 
the moſt memorable things, that have occurred ſince 
the Macedonian war, till within ſome ten or twelve 
yeers to this time: and his many other learned trea- 
tiſes, whoſe titles I either know not or have forgot. 

Beſides all theſe volumes, books, and tractates here 
recited, he compoſed above three hundred ex. uiſite 
ſermons, which (after he had redacted them into an 
order and diction fit for the preſs) were, by the mer- 
cileſs fury of Vulcan, deſtroyed all in one night, to the 
great grief of many preachers, to whom they would 
have been every whit as uſeful as. Sir Edward Coke's 
reports are to the lawyers. But that which I as much 

| deplore, 
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deplore, and am as unfeignedly ſorry for, is, that the 
fire, which (on that fatal night) had ſeized on the 
houſe and cloſet where thole his ſermons were con- 
ſumed, had totally reduced to aſties the very deſks 
whercin were locked up ſeveral metaphyſical, phyſi- 
cal, moral and dialectical manuſcripts ; whole confla- 
gration by philoſophers is as much to be bewailed, as 
by theologically-aftected ſpirits, was that of his molt 
divine elucubrations. 

This loſs truly was irrecoverable, therefore by him 
at laſt digeſted, becauſe he could not help it: but that 
ſome lofles of another nature, before and after that 
time by him ſuſtained, have as yet not been repaired, 
lyeth as a load upon this land, whereof 1 wiſh it were 
diſburthened; ſeeing it is in behalf of him, who for 
his piety, theological endowments, philoſophy, elo- 
quence, and poelie, is ſo eminently qualified, that ac- 
cording to the Metempſychoſis of Pythagoras) one 
would think, that the ſouls of Socrates, Chryſoſtome, 
Ariſtotle, Ciceron, and Virgil, have been transform- 
ed into the ſubſtantial faculties of that entelechy, where- 
with, by ſuch a conflated tranſanimation, be is inform- 
ed and ſublimely inſpired. He ſpends the ſubſtance of 
his own lamp, for the weal of others ; ſhould it not 
then be recruited with new oil by thoſe that have been 
enlightened by it? Many enjoy great benefices (and 
that deſervedly enough) for the good they do to their 
coævals only; how much more meritoriouſly ſhould he 
then be dealt with, whole literate crogations reach 
to this and after-ages ? A leaſe for lite of any parcel 
of land is of leſs value, than the hereditary purchaſe 


thereof: ſo he of whom poſterior generations reap a | 


benefit, ought more to be regarded, then they whole 
actions periſh with themſelves. Humane reaſon, and 
common ſenſe itſelf inſtructeth us, that dotations, mor- 
tifications, and other honorary recompences, ſhould'be 
molt ſubſervient to the uſe of thoſe, that afford litera- 
tory adminicularies of the longeit continuance, for the 
improvement of our ſenſe and reaſon. 

Therefore could I wiſf (nor can I wiſh a thing more 
juſt) that this reverend, worthy, and learned gentle- 


man Maſter Roſs, to whom this age-is ſo much W. 
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den, and for whom poſterity will be little beholden 


to this age, if it prove unthankful to him, were (as 
he is a favourite of Minerva) courted by the opulent 
men of our time, as Danae was by Jupiter ; or that 
they had as much of Meczna's ſoul, as he hath of Vir» 
gil's : for if ſo it were, or that this iſle, of all Chriſ- 
tendom, would but begin to taſte of the happineſs of 
ſo wiſe a courſe, vertue would ſo proſper, and learn- 
ing flouriſh, by his encouragements, and the endeavours 
of others in imitation of him, that the Chriſtians needs. 
ed lie no longer under the reproach of ignorance, 
which the oriental nations fix upon them in the terms 
of ſeeing but with one eye; but in the infiance of 
Great Britain alone (to vindicate, in matter of know - 
ledge, the reputation of this our weſtern world) make 
the Chineſes, by very force of reaſon (of whoſe au- 
thority above them they are not aſhamed) be glad to 
confeſs, that the Europzans, as well as themſelves, 
look out with both their eyes, and have no blinkard 
minds. Of which kind of brave men, renowned for 


perſpicacity of ſight in the ready perceiving of intelec- 


tual objects, and that iz gradu excelienti, is this Ma- 
ſter Roſs: the more ample expreſiing of whoſe de- 
ſerved elcgies, that I remit unto another time, will I 
hope be taken in better part, that I intend to praite 
him again; becauſe Laus ought to be vertutis aſſecla ; 
and he is always doing good. ; N 
Therefore leſt I ſhould interrupt him, I will into 
France, Spain, and other countries, to take a view of 
tome great ſcholars of the Scottiſh nation, who of late 
have been highly eſteemed for their learning in fo- 
reign parts: of which number, he that firſt preſents 
himſelf is one Sinclair, an excellent mathematician, 
profeſſor regius, and profeſſor of the chair of Ramus 
(though long after his time) in the univerſity of Paris: 
he wrote, beſides other books, one in folio, De qua- 
dratura circuli. Of the ſame profeſſion, and of his 
acquaintance, there was one Anderſon, who likewiſe 
lived long in Paris, and was for his abilities in the 
mathematical ſciences, accounted the profoundlyeſt 
principled of any man of his time: in his ſtudies he 
plyed hardeſt the equations of Algebra, the ſpecula- 
. Lyons 
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tions of the irrational lines, the proportions of regular 
bodies, and ſections of the cone; for though he was 
excellently well ſkilled in the theory of the planets, and 
aſtronomy ; the opticks, catoptricks, dioptricks, the or- 
thographical, ſtereographical, and ſchenographical pro- 
jections; in coſmography, geography, trigonometry, 
and geodelie ; in the ftaticks, muſick, and all other parts 
or pendicles, {ciences, faculties, or arts of, or belong. 
ing to the diſciplines mathematical in general, or any 
portion thereof in its eflence or dependances : yet ta- 
king delight to pry into the greateſt difficulties, to ſoar 
where others could not reach, and (like another Ar- 
chimedes) to work wonders by geometry, and the 
ſecrets of numbers; and having a body too weak to 
ſuſtain the vehement intenſiveneſs of ſo high a ſpirit, 
he dyed young, with that reſpect nevertheleſs to ſuc- 
ceeding ages, that he left behind him a poſthumary- 
book, intituled Auderſoni opera, wherein men verſed 
in the ſubject of the things therein contained, will reap 
great delight and ſatisfaction. 

There was another called Doctor Seaton, not a doctor 
of divinity, but one that had his degrees at Padua, and 
was doctor wutriu/que juris; for whole pregnancy of wit, 
and vaſt {kill in all the myſteries of the civil and canon 
laws, beirg accounted one of the ableſt men that ever 
breathed, he was moſt heartily deſired by Pope Urbane 
the eighth to ſtay at Rome; and the better to encour- 
age him thereto, made him chief profeſſor of the Sapi- 
ence a colledge in Rome ſo called) where although he 
lived a pretty while with great honour and reputation, 
yet at laſt, (as he was a proud man] falling at ſome 
odds with 4/ collegio Romano, the ſupreameſt * of the 
Jeſuites, and that wherein the general of that numerous 
ſociety hath his conſtant reſidence, he had the courage 
to adventure coping with them where they were ſtrong- 
eſt, and in matter of any kind of learning, to give de- 
fiance to their greateſt ſcholars; which he did do with 


ſuch a beiglit of ſpirit, and in ſuch a lofty and bravaſt- 


ing humour, that (although there was never yet that 
Eccleſiaſtical incorporation, wherein there was ſo great 
univerſality of literature, or multiplicity of learned men 
he nevertheleſs miiregarding whateſtimation they were 
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in with others, and totally repoſing on the ſtock or baſis 
of his own knowledge, openly gave it out, that if 
thoſe Teatinos (his choler not ſuifering him to give them 
their own name of Fe/aites) would offer any longer to 


continue in vexing him with their frivolous chat, and 


captious argumentations, to the impugning of his opi- 
nions (and yet in matters of religion, they were both 
of one and the ſame faith) he would (like a Hercules 
amongſt ſo many myrmidons) fail in within the very 
midſt of them, ſo beſquatter them on all ſides, and, 
with the granads of his invincible arguments, put the 
braines of all and each of them in ſuch a fire, that they 
ſhould never be able (pump as they would} to find in 
all the celluls thereof one drop of either reaſon or learn- 
ing, wherewith to quench it. 

This unequal undertaking of one againſt ſo many, 
whereof ſome were greater courtiers with his Papal 
Holineſs then he, ſhortened his abode at Rome; and 
thereafter did him ſo much prejudice in his travels 
through Italy, and France, that when at any time he 
became ſcarce of money {to which exigent his prodi- 
gality often brought him) he could not as before expect 
an ayuda de cofla (as they call it) or viaticum from a- 
ny prince of the territories through which he was to 
paſs; becauſe the channels of their liberality were ſtop- 
ped, by the rancour and hatred of his conventual ad- 
verſaries. | 

When nevertheleſs he was at the loweſt ebb of his 
fortune, his learning, and incomparable facility, in ex- 
preſſing any thing with all the choiceſt ornaments of, 
pd incident varieties to the perfection of the Latin 
elocution, raiſed him to the dignity. of being poſſeſſed 
with the chair of Lipſius, and profeſſing humanity (ia 
Italy called 6z0ne /erere) in the famous univerſity of 
Lovan: yet (like Mercury) unapt to fix long in any 
one place, deſerting Lovan, herepaired to Paris, where 
he was held in exceeding great reputation for his good 
parts, and ſo univerſally beloved, that both Laicks and 

urch-men, courtiers and ſcholars, gentlemen and mer- 
chants, and almoſt all manner of people, willing to 
learn ſome new thing or other (for, as ſays Ariſtotle, 
every one is deſirous of knowledge) were ambitions 
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of the enjoyment of his company, and raviſhed with 
his converſation. For beſides that the matter of bis 
diſcourſe was ſtrong, ſententious, and witty, he ſpoke 
Latin, as if he had been another Livy or Saluſtious; 
nor, had he been a native of all the three country es 
of France, Italy, and Germany, could he have exprett 
himſelf {as ſtill he did when he had occaſion) with 
more ſelected variety of words, nimbler volubility of 
utterance, or greater dexterity, for tone, phraſe, and 
accent in all the three languages thereto belonging. 

I have ſeen him circled about at the louvre, wit 
a ring of French lords and gentlemen, who hearkned 
to his diſcourſe with ſo great attention, that none of 
them, {ſo long as he was pleaſed to ſpeak, would oer 
to interrupt him; to the end that the pearles falling 
from his mouth, might be the more orderly congeſted 
in the ſeveral treaſures of their judgements: the ableſt 
advocates, barriſters, or counſellors at law of all the 
parlement of Paris, even amongſt thoſe that did uſual- 
ly plead en la chambre doree, did many times viſit him 
at his houſe, to get his advice in hard debatable points. 
He came alſo to that ſublime pitch of good diction even 
in the French tongue, that there having paſt, by ver- 
tue of a frequent intercourſe, ſeveral miſſives in that 
idiom, betwixt him and /e eur de Balzak, who by 
the quainteſt romancealiits of France, and daintieſt com- 
plementers of all its luſhious youth, was almoſt uncon- 
trollably eſteemed in eloquence to have ſurpaſſed Ci- 
ceron; the ſtraine of Seaton's letters was ſo high, the 
fancy fo pure, the words ſo well connected, and 
the cadence fo juſt, that Balzak infinitely taken with 
its fluein, yet conciſe oratory) to do him the honour 
that was truly due to him moſt lovingly preſented him 
with a golden pen, in acknowledgment of Seaton's ex- 
celling him, both in rhetorick and the art of perſwaſi- 
on; which gift proceeding from ſo great an orator, 
and for a ſupereminency in that faculty wherein him- 
ſelf, without contradiction, was held the* chiefeſt of 


this and all former ages that ever were born in the 


French nation, could not chuſe but be accounted honour- 
able, Many learned books were written by this Sea» 
ton 
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ton in the Latin tongue, whoſe titles (to ſpeak inge- 
nuouſly) I cannot hit upon. 

There was another Scottiſh man, named Cameron, 
who, within theſe few ycers, was ſo renowned for 


learning over all the provinces of France, that, beſides 


his being eſteemed for the facultics of the mind, the 
ableſt man of all that country, he was commonly de- 
ſigned (becauſe of his univerſal reading) by the title of 
The Walking Library; by which hebeing no leſs known 
then by his own name, he therefore took occaſion to 
ſet furth an excellent book in Latin, and that in folio, 
intituled, Bibliotheca MHovens; which atterwards was 
tranſlated into the Engliſh language. 

To mention thoſe former Scottiſh men, and forget 
their compatriot Barclay, the author of Argenis, Icon 
animorum, and other exquiſite treatiſes, tranſlated out 
of Latin into the languages almoſt of every country, 
where uſe is made of printing, would argue in me u 
great neglect : it ſhall ſuffice neverthcleſs for this time, 
that I have named him; for I hope the reader will ſave 
me a labour, and. extol his praiſes to as great height, 
when he ſhall be pleaſed to take the pains to peruſe his 
works. 

Yet that the learning of the travellers of the Scottiſh 
nation may not ſeem to be tyed to the climate of France 
(although all Seots, by the priveledge of the laws of 
that kingdom, be naturalized French, and that all the 
French kings, ſince the days of Charlemaine, which is 
about a thouſand yeers ſince, by reaſon of their fideli- 
ty to that crown, have put ſuch real confidence in the 
Scots, that whitherſoever the king of France goeth, 
the Scots are neareſt to him of any, and the chief guard 
on which he repoſeth for the preſervation of his royal 
perſon) there was a Scottiſh man named Melvil, w 
in the yeer 1627, had a penſion of King Philip t 
fourth, of {ix hundred ducats a yeer, for his ſkilfulneſs 
in the Hebrew, Caldean, Syraick, AÆthiopian, Sama- 
ritan, and Arabick tongues, beyond all the Chriſtians 
that ever were born in Europe. The ſervice he did 
do the Spanilh king in thoſe languages (eſpecially the 
Arabick and Caldean {which, after great ſearch made 
over all his ample territories, and ſeveral other king- 
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doms beſides, for ſome able man to undergo the taſl; 
could not be got performed by any but him) was to 
tranſlate into Latin or Spaniſh ſome few books of thoſe 
ſix hundred great volumes, taken by Don Juan de Au- 
„ria, at the battle of Lepanto, from the Great Turk, 
which now lye in the great library of the magnifick 
palace of the Eſcurial, ſome ſeven leagues weſtward 
from Madrid, and otherways called Sam /orenco el reat, 
Of thoſe and many other mental abilities of that nature, 
he gave after that moſt excellent proofs, both at Rume, 
Naples, and Venice. 

That moſt learned Latin book in folio, treating of all 
the mathematical arts and {ciences, which was written 
by that Scottith gemleman Sempil, reſident in Madrid, 
ſneweth that Scottiſh ſpirits can produce good fruits, e- 
ven in hot climates. 

Another named Cordon, cf the Scottiſh nation like- 
wiſe, wrote a great Latin book in folio, of chronology, 
which is excceding uſeful for ſuch as in a ſhort time 


would attain to the knowledge of many hiſtories, 


Another Gordon allo beyond fea, penned ſeveral 
books of divinity in an excellent ſtile of Latin, Of 
which kind of bocks, but more profoundly couched, 


ancther Scot named Turubull, wrote a great many. 


Theſe four eminent Sccts I have put together, becauſe 
they were ſocietaries by the name cf jeſus, vulgarly 
called ute; fome whereof are living as yet; and 
none of tlioſe that are not, dyed above fuurtcen yecrs 
ago. 

Methinks 1 were to blame, ſhould I in this nomen- 
clature leave out Dempſter who for his learning was 
famous over all Italy, had made a learned addition to 
Roſſinus, and written ſeveral other excellent books in 
Latin; amongſt which, that which doth moſt highly re- 
tommend him to poſterity, is the work which he pen- 
ned of five thovſand illuſtrious Scots, the laſt liver 
whereof (as is related in 49th page of this book) dyed 
above fifty yeers ſince: for which, together with the 
other good parts wherewith he was endowed, himſelf 


was truly illuſtrious. 


Balfour, a profeſſor of philoſophy in Bourdeaux, 


wrote an excellent book in Latin upon the morals: {0 
; did 
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? did another of the Scottiſh nation, named Donaldſon, 
. upon the ſame very ſubject and that very accurately. 
: Primroſe a Scottiſh man, who was a preacher in French 
g at Bourdeaux, and afterwards became one of the three 
N that preached in the French church at London, wrote 
K ſeveral good books both in Latin and French, Doctor 
d Liddel penned an exquiũte book of phy ſick, and ſo did - 
. Doctor William Gordor ; and both in the Latin tongue: 
, which two doctors were for their learning renowned 
, over all Germany. Pontzus a Scottiſh man, though 
N bred molt of his time in France, by ſeveral writings 
A of his obvious to the curious reader, gave no {mall teſ- 


; timony of his learning. 
"0 There was a profeſſor of the Scottiſh nation within 
theſe ſixtcen yeers in Somure, who ſpoke Greek with 
as great eaſe, as ever Cicero did Latin; and could 
have expreſſed himſelf in it as well, and as promptly, 
as in any other language: yet the moſt of the Scottiſh 
nation never havipg altrifted themſelves ſo much to 
| the propriety of words, as to the knowledge of things, 
4 where there was one preceptor of languages amongſt 


p them, there were above forty profeſſors of philoſophy : 
, nay, to ſo highA pitch did the glory of the Scottiſh na- 
& tion attain over all the parts of France, and for ſo 
4 long time together continue in that obtained height, 
/ 


/ by vertue of an aſcendant the Frerch conceived the 
F Scots to have above ail nations, in matter of their ſub- 


LI tlety in philoſophical diſceptations, that there hath not 
been till of late, for theſe ſeveral ages together, any 
= lord, gentleman, or other in all that country, who be- 
25 ing delirous to have his fon inſtructed in the principles 
2 bf philoſophy, would intruſt him to the diſcipline of 
8 any other, then a Scottiſh maſter; of whom they were 
0 no leſs proud then Philip was of Ariſtotle, or Tullis of 
5 Cratippus. And if it occured (as very often it did) 
oy that a pretender to a place in any French univerſity, 
* having in his tendrer yeers been ſubſerulary to ſome o- 


elk ther kind of ſchooling, ſhould enter in competition with *>- 
another aiming at the ſame charge and dignity, whoſe 
learning flowed from a Caledonian ſource, common] 
the firſt was rejected, and the other preferred : edu- - 
id cation of youth in all grounds of literature, under 
P 3 teachers 
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Teachers of the Scottiſh nation, being then held by all 
the inhabitants of France, to have been attended (caterir 
paribus) with greater proficiency, then any other man- 
ner of breeding ſubordinate to the documents of thole 
of another country. Nor are the French the only men 
have harboured this good opinion of the Scots, in be- 
half of their inward abilities; but many times the Spa- 
niards, Italians, Flemins, Dutch, Hungarians, Sweds, 
and Polonians, have teſtified their being of the {ame 
mind, by the premotions whereunto, for their learn- 
ing, they in all thoſe nations, at ſeveral times have 
attained, 

Here nevertheleſs it is to be underſtood, that nei- 
ther theſe di{perſedly-preferred Scots, were all of one 
and the ſame religion, nor yet any one of them a preſ- 
byterian. Some of them were, and are as yet popiſh 
prelates, ſuch as the Biſhop of Vezon, and Chalmers 
Biſhop of Neems, and Signor Georgio Con (who wrote 
:;kewite ſome books in Latin) was by his intimacy with 
Pope Uurban's nephew Don Franceſco Don Antonio, 
and Don Tadæœo Earbarini, and for his endeavourirg 
to advance the Catholico-pentifical intereſt in great 
Britain, to have been dignified with à Cardinal's hat, 
which (by all appearance) immediately after his de- 
parture from London, he would have obtained as ſoon 
as he had come to Rome, had death not prevented him 
by the way in the city of Genua: but had he returned 
to this Iſland with it, I doubt it would have proved 
e'er now as fatal to him, as another ſuch like cap in 
Queen Maries time had done to his compatriot Cardi- 
nal Betoun. | 

By this as it is perceivable that allScots are not Preſ- 
byterians, nor yet all Scots Papiſts: ſo would not 1 
have the reputation cf any learned man of the Scottiſh 
nation to be buryed in oblivion, becauſe of his being 
of this or this, or that, or yon, or of that other reli- 
gion ; no more then if we ſhould ceaſe to give learn- 
ing and moral vertues their due, in the behalf of preg- 
nant and good ſpirits born and bred in ſeveral climates ; 
which to with-hold frem them (whether Poriſcians, 
Heteroſcians or Amphiſcians, would prove very abſurd 
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to the humane ingenuity or ingenuos humanity of 8 
true Coſmopolite. 

For we ſee how the various aſpect of the heavens, 
in their aſteriſtick and planetary influences, according 
to the diverſity of our ſublunary ſituations, diſpoſeth 
the inclinations of the earth's reſpective inbabitants 
differently; whence (as is ſaid in the 44. page of this 
book) the Spaniards are proud, the French inconſtant, 
the Italians laſcivious, &c. and every nation almoſt in 
their humour, not only diſcrepant frem one another, 
but each having ſome diſorderly motion, which another 
hath not, makes the other to be poſſtfied with fome 
irregularity which the former wants. 

We know the Hollanders are more penurious then 
the High-Germans, and they more intemperate then 
the Spaniards, who again are mere lecherous then 
the Hollanders. Now ſeeing ex walls moribus bone 
oriuntur leges, and that vices, like diſcales of the body, 
muſt be cured by contraries, it will clearly follow, 
there being vices contrary to cther, as well as vice to 
vertue, that the laws curbing thoſe vices in the op] olite 
extreams, mult needs be very diſſonant from one a- 
nother. - 

Do not we ſee that in Holland to play the merchant 
is accounted honourable, although it be thought diſ- 
graceful in High-Gerinany, for a gentleman to uſe any 
kind of traflick? the Spaniard holds him worſe then 
a beaſt, that is at any time drunk; yet the Dutchman 
eſteems him no good fellow, that ſometimes is not. 
The Hollander deems him unworthy of the name of 
man, that fornicates before he marry ; but the Spani- 
ard hardly doth repute him a man, who hath not ex- 
erciſed thoſe male-abilities whereby he is diſtinguiſhed 
from the woman. 

Thus, according to the genius of each climate, ſta- 
tutes, acts, and ordinances beirg inſtituted for the re- 
gulating of mens actions; and our obedience to ſuperi- 
or powers by cuſtom becoming (as it were) natural, 
we by experience find, that the religion wherewith 
men are moſt accuſtomed, lyes beſt to their conſcien- 
ces. | 

For that it is ſo, we know by the yehemency of fi- 
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dimplicitarics, of whom ſome will chuſe ot luſe their 
lives betore they quit their reiigivn, aithough they be 
altogether ignorant of what they ſhould believe till 
they ai the miniſter ; whoſe cuſtome (to make their 
coniciences {ubſerviant to their choler) is to principle 
them with the negative faith, withuut any great poſi- 
tive doctrine (for to begins the Covenant) of which 
kind of zealous diſciples was that covenanting gentle- 
man, who burnt a great many hiſtorical and philoſo- 
phical books, thinking they had been bouks of popery ; 
he taking tem to be ſuch, becauſe of the red letters 
he ſaw in their titles and infer! iptions. 

Nor ſhall we need to think it ſtrange, that in the 
world there are ſo many ſeveral religions, if we con- 
ſider that the divers temperaments of our bodies alter 
our inclinations, from whoſe diſparity ariſe repugnant 
laws which long obedience makes it ſeem a ſacriledge 
to violate. In my opinion, truly, there is nothing 
more natural then variety, yea, aud that fometimes 
with oppoſition. Are not we compoled of the four 
elements, which have their contrary as well as ſymbo- 
lizing qualities ? and doth not the manner of their 

mixture, and the degrees (by more or leſs) of the qua- 
lities from thence flowing in the conſtitution of mens 
bodies, diſagree in all the perſons of the world? hence 
ſome are melancholious, ſome phlegmatick, ſome cho- 
lerick, and ſome languinean; and every one of thoſe 
more or lets, according to the humour that affects him 
in its quantity and quality. 

Thus if men were left to themſelves, every one 
would have a ſeveral religion; but ſeeing to reap 
good from one another, we muſt to one another apply 
ourſelves; and that this application without conformity, 
would prove deſtructive; therefore is it that the indi- 
viduals of mankind have been {till pleaſed to forego 
ſome natural intereſt they had in peculiar differences, 
the better to erect an uniformity in their ſociety, for 


that ſelf-preſervarion, which is the chief end of Their 


deligns. | | : 
This making either a king or ſtate, we come then 
to have laws impoſed on us according to the climate 


or diſpoſition of the people, And although I know 


there 
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there be a difference betwixt divine and humane in- 
ſtitutions, and that it is fitting wicked thoughts be 
puniſhed as well as words or actions: yet do 1 ap- 
peal to the judgment of any that will (in caſting his 
eye upon the world, as it is and {till hath been) con- 
ſider but the various governments in the regulating of 
the deeds of the conſciences of men; if he find it not 
to be true, that over the whole univerſe, amongſt 
the Chriſtians, Jews, Paynims, and Mahumetans, 
both in this and former ages, religions almoſt have 
been ſtill diſtinguiſhed by ſecular ſoveraignties, each 
ſtate having its own profeſſion, and the faith of one 
climate being incompatible with that of another; and 
yet in the duties commonly obſerved *twixt neighbour 
and neighbour in matter of buying and felling, truck- 
ing, changing, and ſuch like fociable commurations, 
there is as great unanimity by. the moſt part of the 
world, maintained even in the bonds of honeſty, as 
if (as they know what pleaſeth God, ſhould pleaſe 
them) they were of the opinion of Tamarlain, who 
believed, that God was beſt pleaſed with deverſity 
of religions, variety of worſhip, difſentaneouſneſs of 
faith, and multiformity of devotion. _, 

For this cauſe preſcinding from the refigion of any 
of my compatriots, which if diſpleaſing to God, will 
no doubt at laſt diſpleaſe themſelves, and hurry upon 
them that puniſhment which we ought not to aggravate | 
before its time, by detaming from them what praiſe to 
them is due for the natural and moral accompliſhments 
wherewith God hath endowed them for our benefit ; 
for in praiſing them, we praiſe God, who, hath made 
them the inſtruments of doing vs good. 

Theſe three profound and univerſal ſcholars of the 
Scottiſh nation, Tyry of the houſe: of Drumkilbo, 
Mackbreck, and Brown, deſerve a rank in this lift 
of men of literature, as well as Chiſholm the Biſhop | 
of Vezon, and others of the Romiſh faith above-men- 
tioned, and for whole praiſes I have already apologi- 
zed, Tyry wrote books of divinity in a moſt acurate 
ſtraine; and being aſſiſtant to the general of the je- 
ſuites, was the ſecond perſon of all that vaſt eccleſi- 
aſtical republic, which reacheth as far as to the ut- 

moſt 
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moſt territories of all the Chriſtian kings and ſtates of 
the whole continent of the world: a higher place 
then which amongſt them, no ſtranger ever at- 
tained to in Italy, which is the place of their ſupre- 
meſt juriſdiction. Mackbreck is eminent for his lite ra- 
ture in Pole, and Brown in Germany ; and both of 
them authors of good books. 

To hit upon the names of others ſuch as theſe of the 
Scottiſh nation, renowned for learning even in re- 
Moter parts of the world, it would be a taſk not 0 
proper for any, as for the great traveller Lithgow, a 
compatriot likewiſe of theirs, who in nineteen yecrs 
ſpace travelled three times by land over all the known 
parts almoſt of Europe, Afia, and Africk, as by a book 
of a pretty bulk in quarto ſet forth by himſelf, is more 
evidently made manifeſt : the ſaid Lithgow allo is an 
author of ſeveral other books; and fo was Simon Gra- 
ham a great traveller and very good ſcholar, as doth 


appear by many books of his emiſſion ; but being 0- 


therways too licentious, and given over to All man- 
ner of debordings, the moſt of the praiſe I will give 
him, will be to excuſe him, in theſe terms of Ari- 
ſtotle : Nullum magnum ingeniunt fine mixtura demen- 
tie. | | 

Some other eminent men for literature of the Scot- 
tiſh nation, beſides thoſe formerly rehearſed, have 
been much eſteemed of abroad, although they were 
no Roman Catholicks ; ſuch as Doctor John Forbes, 
who was a profeſſor of divinty in Leyden, and wrote 
an excellent book of divinity in folio, called Jrenicen. 
Doctor Reid likewiſe was an able ſcholar, as may 
appear by his book of anatomy, and other learned 
writings. 

Now ſeeing I am from beyond ſea bringing the e- 
numeration of my ſcholars homewards, 1 cannot ſor- 
get the names of Doctor Balcanquel, Doctor Sibbalds, 
Doctor Stuart, and Doctor Mitchell all able divines, 
and ſometimes beneficed men in England. 

How much the Proteſtant faith oweth to Doctor 
Robert Baron for his learned treatiſes (againſt Turn- 
bull the Jeſuite) de o/jecto formali fidei, 1 leave to be 
judged by thole that have peruſed them. To the con» 
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verſation of Doctor William Lefly (who is one of the 
moit profound and univerſal ichelars now lviag) his 
friends and acquaintance of any literature are very 
much beholding, but to any bouxs of lus egiliton no- 
thing at all; whereat every onc that knower aim, 


wondreth excecdigly: and truly fo. troy may; for 
though ſcripturiency be a taiili in i eben, „ that 
Socrates the molt learned mam of e tine fes forth 
no works: yet can none of els 42 gaſons excuſe 


his not evulging ſomewhat to thi pubic view, bes. 
cauſe he i. known tc have an able; ben, Wi {ce Ira hrs 
would grace the paper Wun Im; reſf ons of incitimable 
worth: nor is the exam; le vt Socrates able to apolo- 
gize for him, wunleis he had fuch d)iciples as Plato and 
Ariitotle, who having ſepoſited in their braines the 
ſcientifick treeſure's of their malters know. le" we, did 
afterwards (in their own works) COMN! date chem 
to the utility of future generations: yet that this Ca- 
ledonian Socrates (che ul willing) could not of late 
have been able to diſpole of his talent, did proceed 
from the mercileſs dealings of {ome wicked Annes, 
Lycons, and Melits of the covenant; the cruelty of 
whoſe perverſe zeal, will keep the effects of his ver- 
tue ſtill at under, till by the perſwaſion of ſome ho- 


neſt Lyſias, the authority of the land be pleaſed to 


reſeat him into his former condition, with all the en- 
couragements that ought to attend ſo prime a man. 

Doctor John Gordon ſometime miniſter of Elgin, 
Doctor William Hogitoun, and Doctor James Sibbald, 
are men who have given great proof of their learn- 
ing, as well by treatiſes which they have divulged, 
as in all manner of Academical exercitations. Doctor 
William Guild deſerveth by hintelf to be remembred, 
both for that he hath committed to the preſ many good 
books tending to the edification of the foul, and better- 
ing of the mind; and that of all the divines that have 
lived in Scotland theſe hundred yeers, he hath been 
the mo{t charitable, and who beſtowed moiſt of his 
own to publick uſes. The lovingnels of his heart di- 
lates itſelf to many, and the center of his deſires is 
the common weal: in matter of great edifices, 
Where he builds not, he repaires; and mayy churches, 

hoſpitals, 
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hoſpitals, colleges and bridges, have been the ob- 
jects of his beneficence, But to ſhew the vertue of this 
man beyond thouſands of others richer than he, even 
of thol2 that had a nearer and more immediate call to 
the performance of ſuch charitable offices, when he 
was principal of the old college of Aberdeen, and 
that at a time, when, by reaſon of the ſword every 
where raging through the land, all ſchools almoſt 
were laid waite ; ſo great was his induſtry, fo prudent 
his government, and ſo liberal his erogations, that 
the numher of the {cholars there, all the time that he 
ruled, did by threeſcore and ten a-yeer, exceed the 
greateſt confluence that ever was therein {ſince the 
foundation of that univerſity ; to which I with all hap- 
pineſs, becauſe of him for whom this book is intended, 
who learned there the elements of his philoſophy, un- 
der the conduct of ane Maſter William Seaton, who 
was his tutor; a very able preacher truly, and good 
ſcholar, and whom I would extol yet higher, but 
that being under the conſiſtorian laſh, ſome critick 
Preſbyters may do him injury, by pretending his dil- 
like of them, for being praiſed by him, who idolizeth 
not their authority. | 

The ſame reaſon invites me not to inſiſt upon the 
praiſes of Maſter William Lawder preacher at Ava, 
a good divine, and excellent poet, both in Latin and 
Engliſh, And for the ſame cauſe mult I forbear to 
ipend encomions upon that worthy gentleman Maſter 
David Leech, who is a moſt fluent poet in the La- 
tin tongue, an exquiſite philoſopher and profound 
Theolog. 

Seeing I am come to ſpeak again of Scottiſh poets, 
which have flouriſhed of late, the foreſaid Maſter 
Leech kath an elder brother named John, who hath 
{et forth tour or five moſt excellent books of epi- 
grams and eclogues in the Latin tongue. One Maſter 
Andrew Ramſay likewiſe hath been the author of books 
of very good epigrams in Latin. Several others in that 
nation are and have been of late very good Latin poets; 
amongit which I muſt needs commemorate Doctor 
Arthur Johnſton, a phyſician by profeſſion, yet ſuch 
a one as had been ſo ſweetly imbued by the ſprings 
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of Helicon, that before he was full three and twenty 


yeers of age, he was laureated poet at Paris, and that 
molt deſervedly, as may appear by his parergon, his 
paraphraſtick tranſlation of the Plalms, (wherein if 
he excel not, I am ſure he equalleth Buchanan) and 
ſome other treatiſes by name to me unknown. 

His brother alſo Doctor William Johnſton was a 


good poet in Latine, and a good mathematician ac- 


knowledged to be ſuch (which was none of his meaneſt 


praiſes) by Maſter Robert Gordon of Straloch, one of 
the ableſt men of Scotland in the mathematical faculties, 


and who, of all mathematicians, hath done it moſt ho- 


nour, by having taken the paines to ſet down all the 
ſhires and countries thereof in moſt exact geographical 
maps; which deſign though intended, eſſayed, and 
blecked by many others, yet was never brought to its 
full and compleat perfection, but by this gentleman of 
the name of Gordon, intituled the Laird of Straloch; 
who being loath his vertue and learning ſnould expire 
with himſelf, hath the moſt hopeful and beſt educated 
children of any whoſoever within two hundred miles 
of his houſe. 

Theſe mathematical blades put me in mind of that 
Doctor Liddel (of whom, for his abilities in phyſick 
I made mention in page 117. which I had reaſon to 
do, becauſe of his learned books written in Latin, de 


Dieta, de febribus et de Methodo medicine) who for 


his profoundneſs in theſe ſciences of ſenſible immate- 
rial objects, was every where much renowned, eſpe- 
cially at Francfort de Maine, Francfort on the Oder, 
and Heidelberg, where he was almoſt as well known, 
as the monſtrous Bacchanalian Tun, that ſtood there 


in his time, He was an eminent profeffor of mathe- 


maticks, a diſciple of the moſt excellent aſtronomer, 
Tycho Brahe, and condiſciple of that worthy Longo» 
montanus: yet in imitatien of Ariſtotle (whoſe doc- 
trine with great proficiency he had imbued) eſteem- 
ing more of truth then of either Socrates or Plato, 
when the new ſtar began to appear in the conſtellati- 
on of Cafliopeia, there was concerning it ſuch an in- 
terſhocking of opinions, betwixt Tycho Brahe and 
Doctor Liddel, eyulged in print to the open view of 
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the world, that the underſtanding reader could nct 
but have commended both for all, and yet (in giving 
each his due) praiſed Tycho Brahe moſt for aſtrono- 
my, and Liddel for his knowledge above him in all 
the other parts of philoſophy. 

As this Doctor Liddel was a gallant mathematician, 
and exquiſite phyſician; ſo being deſirous to propa- 
gate learning to future ages, and to make his own 
kindred the more enamoured of the ſweetneſs thereof, 
eſpecially in mathematical ſciences, he bequeathed 
forty pounds Engliſh money a yeer, to the new col- 
lege of the univerſity of Aberdeen, for the mainte- 
nance of a mathematical profeſſor; with this previ/s, 
that the neareſt of his own kinſemen (ceteris paribu,) 
ſhould+be preferred before any other. This any rati- 
-onal man would think reaſonable ; nor was it truly 
much controverted for the ſpace of fourteen or fifteen 
yeers together, after the making of the legacy ; at 
which time his nephew on the brother's fide being a 
child, and but then initiated to the rude elements of 
Latine, one Doctor William Johnſton was preferred 
to the place, becauſe there was none, at that time, 
of Doctor Liddel's conſanguinity able to diſcharge it; 
a reaſon verily relevant enough 

But by your leave, good reader, when Doctor Wil- 
Tam Johnſton dyed, and that Doctor Liddel's nephew, 
'Maſter Duncan L:idde] by name, was then of that 
maturity of age, and provection of ſkill in moſt of the 
diſciplines mathematical, as was ſufficient fer the ex- 
.erciſe of that duty, and the meriting of his uncle's be- 
nefice ; did the good men rulers at the helm there, 
make any conſcience of the honeſt doCtors latter-will! 
no, forſooth ; the oracle muſt be 'firſt-conſulted with: 
the miniſterian philoplutaries (my tongue forks it, 
I have miſtaken it ſeems one word for another, I 
ſhould have ſaid philoſophers) thought fit otherwayes 
to diſpoſe thereof; for, ſay they, Maſter Duncan 
Liddel hath committed the hainous fin of fornication, 
and begot a young laſs with child, therefore his uncle's 
teſtament muſt be made voide, in what relates to his 
enjoyment of that dotation. O brave logick, and 
curious commentary upon a latier-will, for the better 

| explication 
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+  explication of the mind of the defun&t ! which preſ- 


o byterian doctrine, had it been in requeſt in the days 
* af Socrates, what fine paſs would the world have been. 
1 brought to ever ſince that time, by that ignorance 


which ſhould have over-clouded us, through our being 
n, deſtitute of the works of Plato, Ariſtotle and Euclid, 


* with all the Scholiaſts that have gloſſed on them theſe 
1 two thouſand years paitz for, by all appearance, 
f, thoſe three prime. Græcians would have been forced 
ad in their younger years to betake themlelves-to ſome. 
1. other proſeſſion then philoſophy, for want of a maſter 
a to inſtruct them in the principles thereof; for the 
55 preſbytery of Athens (no doubt) would have perched. 
5) up poor Socrates upon a penetentiary pew, and outed 
He him of his place, for haviag two wives at once (neither 
ly whereof, whether Xantippe,.or Myrto, was either fo 
en handſome or good as Maſter Liddel's concubine) and. 
at in lieu of that treſpaſſer, ſupplyed the academical. 
4 chair with the breach of a more ſanctified brother, 
of whoſe zealous jobernoliſme. would never have affec- 
ed ted the antipreſbyterian ſpirits of Plato, Euclid, or 
Cc, Ariſtotle ; nor gained to his ſchool any diſciples, who 
it; ſhould have been able from ſuch a muddy fountain to 


derive any clear ſprings of learning to after ages, nor 
benefit poſtcrity with any other kind of literate works 
then ſuch as the pretended holy men (and accuſers of 
Socrates) Anitus, Lycon, and Melitus by name, did 
ſet forth ; which to the eyes of both body and.mind, 
have ever ſince their time, been of the colour of the. 
Duke Vandomes cloak, inviſible. 

But if. one dur{t make bold to ſpeak tothoſe great pro- 
feſſors of piety, I. would adviſe them out of the evan- 
gile, to take the beam out of their own eye, before 
they meddle with the mote that is in their neighbours ; 
and to conſider, that the ſin of theft which they com- 
mitted, in robbing Maſter Liddel of his due, is a far 
more hainous tranſgreſſion, then that ſingle fornication z 
for which, beſides the forfeiture of what was morti- 
fied to him, he was by them for a long time together 
moſt rigorouſly perſecuted. 

Nor do I think their fault can be better expiated, 
then by fulfilling the contents of the legacy, and inveſt- 
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ing Liddel in his own right; which that I may ſeem to 
avouch with the better ground of reaſon, I dare al- 
moſt perſwade myſelf, that there is not any within the 
Iſle of Britain, with whom (taking in all the Mathe- 
matical arts and ſciences together, practical and theo- 
retick) he will not be well pleaſed (upon occaſion) to 
adventure a diſpute for ſuperiority in the moſt, and 
that with a willingreſs to forego and renounce any 
claim, title, or priviledge he can, or may pretend to 
for the chaire of mathematical profeſſor in New Aber- 
deen, in caſe of non-prevalency. | 

This is more (ſome will ſay) then his outſide doth 
promiſe, and that to look to him, one would not think 
he had ſuch abilities. What then? do not we ſee in 
apothecaries ſhops, pots of the ſame worth and faſhion 
contain drugs of different value, and ſometimes the 
moſt precious oyntment put in the coarſeſt box? {o 
may a little and plain man in outward ſhape incloſe 
a mind high and ſublime enough; a giant-like ſpirit in 
a low ſtature, being able to oyertop a Coloſſus with 
Pygmzan endowments, 

But were there no other remora or obſtruction to 
retard his intended progreſs in mathematical deſignes, 
the inward qualifications of his mind to the advance- 
ment of thoſe ſciences, would quickly raiſe his perſon 
to a greater eſtimation : yet truly as he is in London 
for the preſent, I can no better compare him, then to 
an automatary engine, wherein there are many ſeve- 
ral ſprings, reſorts and wheels, which though when 
once put into a motion, Would produce moſt admirable 
effects, are nevertheleſs forced, for want of a conve- 
nient agent, to give them the due brangle, to lye im- 
mobile, and without efficacy, 

Such an agent is a Mecænas, à patron, a promover 
of learning, a favourer of the muſes, and protector of 
{cholars : in the production of which kind of worthy 
men, were this land alone but a little more fertil, not 
only great Britain, but the whole world beſides would 
be the better for it. y 

As for ſuch of the Scottiſh nation, as of late have 
been famous for Engliſh poeſie, the firſt that occurs, 1s 


Sir William Alexander, afterwards created Earl o. 


Sterling : 
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Sterling: he made an inſertion to Sir Philip Sidney's 
Arcadia, and compoſed ſeveral tragedies, comedies, 
and other kind of poems which are extent in a book 
of his in folio, intituled, Sterling's works. The puri- 
ty of this gentleman's vein was quite ſpoiled by the 
corruptneſs of his courtierſhip; and ſo much the great- 
er pity; for by all appearance, he had been conten- 
ted with that medtocrity of fortune he was born unto, 
and not aſpired-to thoſe grandeurs of the court, which 
could not. without pride be proſecuted, nor maintain- 
ed without covetouſneſs, he might have made a far 
better account of himſelf. It did not ſatisfy his am- 
bition to have a laurel from the mules, and be eſteem- 
ed a king amongſt poets, but he muſt be king of ſome 
new-found-land ; and like another Alexander indeed, . 
ſearching after new worlds, have the. ſoveraignty of 
Nova Scotia, He was born a poet, and aimed. to be 
a king ; therefore would he have his royal title from 
King James, who was born a king, and aimed to be 
a poet. Had he ſtopped there, it had been well: but 
the flame of his honour muſt have ſome oil wherewith 
to nouriſh it. Like another King Arthur, he muſt have 
his knights, though nothing. limited to fo ſmall a num 
ber: for how. many ſoever that could have. looked out 
but for one day like gentlemen, and given him but 
one hundred and fiſty pounds Sterling (without any 
need of a key for. opening the gate to enter through 
the temple. of vertue, which in former times was the 
only way to honour) they had a ſcale fronf him wheres 
by to aſcen4 unto the platſurms of vertue; which they 
treading underfoot, did flight the ordinary paſſages, 
and to take the more ſudden pollefiion of the temple 
of honour, went upon obſcure by-paths of their own, 
towards ſome ſecret angiports and dark poſtern- doors, 
which were ſo narrow, that few of them could get in, 
till they had left all their gallantry behind them; yer 
ſuch being their reſolution, that in they would, and 
be worſhipful upon any terms, they miiregarded all 
formerly-uled ſteps of promotion, accounting them but 
unneceſſary ; and moſt rudely ruſhing in unto the ve- 
ry, ſanctuary, they immediatey hung out the orange 
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colours, to teſtifie their conqueſt of the honour 0; 
knight-baronet. 

Their king nevertheleſs, not to ſtaine his royal dig- 
nity, or to ſeem to merit the imputation of ſelling ho- 
nour to his ſubjects, did for their money give them 
land, and that in ſo ample a meaſure, that every one 
of his knight-baronets had for his hundred and fiſty 
pounds Sterling, heritably diſponed unto him ſix thou- 
{and good and ſufficient acres of Nova Scotia ground, 
which being but at the rate of ſixpence an acre, could 
not be thought very dear, conſidering how prettily in 
the reſpective parchments of diſpoſition they were 
bounded and deſigned fruitful corn- land, watered with 
pleaſant rivers, running alongit moſt excellent and 
ſpacious meadows ; nor did there want abundance of 
oaken groves in the midſt of very fertil plaines for if 
they wanted any thing, it was the ſcrivener or writer's 
fault: for he gave order, as ſoon as he received the 
three thouſand Scots merks, that there ſhould be no 
defect of quantity or quality, in meaſure or goodneſs 
of land) and here and there moſt delicious gardens and 
orchards, with whatever elſe could in matter of de- 
lightful ground, beſt content their fancies; as if they had 
made purchaſe amongſt them of the Elyſian fields, or 
Mahomet's paradiſe. | 

After this manner my Lord Sterling for a while was 
very noble ; and according to the rate of Sterling mo- 
ney, was as twelve other lords in the matter of that 
frankneſs of diſpoſition, which not permitting him to 
dodge it upon inches and ells, better and worſe, made 
him not ſtand to give to each of his champions terri- 
tories of the beſt and the moſt: and although there 
ſhould have happened a thoufand acres more to be put 
in the charter or writing of diſpoſition then was a- 
greed upon at firſt, he cared not; half a piece to the 
clerk was able to make him diſpenſe with that. But 
at laſt, when he had inrolled fome two or three hun- 
dred knights, who, for their hundred and fifty pieces 
each, had purchaſed amongſt them ſeveral millions of 
Neocaledonian acres, confirmed to them and theirs for 
ever, under the great ſeal, the affixing whereof was 
to coſt each of them but thirty pieces more, * 
that. 
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that the ſociety was not like to become any more nu- 
merous, and that the ancient gentry of Scotland e- 
ſtee med of ſuch a whimſical dignity as of a diſparage- 
ment rather than addition to their former honour, he 
bethought himſelf of a courſe more profitable for him- 
ſelf, and the future eſtabliſhment of his own ſtate; in 
proſecuting whereof, without the advice of his knights 
(who repreſented both his houſes of parli-ment, clergy 
and all) like an abſolute king indeed, diſponed heri- 
tably to the French, for a matter of five or {1x thou- 


- ſand pounds Engliſh money, both the dominion and 


property of the whole continent of that kingdom of 
Nova Scotia, leaving the new baronets to ſearch for 
land amongſt the Selenires in the moon, or turn knights 
of the ſun : fo dearly have they bought their orange 
riban, which (all circumſtances conſidered) is and will 
be no more honourable to them or their poſterity, then 
it is or hath been profitable to either. | 

What I have ſaid here, is not by way cf digreſſion, 
but to very good purpole, and pertinent to the iubject 
in hand; for as arms and arts commonly are parallel- 
ed, and that Pallas goes armed with a helmet, I held 
it expedient, leſt the liſt of the Scholars fer down in 
this place, ſhould in matter of pre-eminence be too far 
over-peered by the roll of the ſoldiers above recited, 
that my Lord Sterling ſhould here repreſent the place 
of a king for the literatory part, as well as there did 
the great uncircumciſed Garne for the military ; and 
bring Nova Scotia in competition with Bucharia. 

Beſides this Lord Alexander, Drummond and Wiſ- 
hart have publiſhed very good poems in Engliſh. Nor 
is Mr. Ogilvy to be forgot, whoſe tranſlation of Vir» 
gil and of the fables of Aſop in very excellent Eng- 
iſn verſes, moſt evidently manifeſteth that the perfec- 
tion of the Engliſh tongue is not ſo narrowly confired, 
but that it may extend itſelf beyond the natives on this 
{ide of Berwick, 5 

I might have named ſome more Scottiſh poets both 
in Engliſh and Latin, but that beſides (as I often told) 
Lintend not to make a compleat enumeration cf all, 
there is a Latin book extant, which paſſcth by the 
name of Deliciæ pvetarum Scotorum, wherein the read- 

er 
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er may find many (even of thoſe that have lived of late 
yeers whom I have here omitted; as I have done 
ſeveral other able men of the Scottiſh nation in other 
faculties, ſuch as Mr. David Chalmers, who in Italy 
penned a very good book, and that in neat Latin, 
2 of the antiquities of Scotland; and had it 


printed at Paris: as alſo one Simſon, who wrote in 
Latin four exquiſite books of hieroglyphicks: and ore 
Hart in the city of London at this preſent, who wrote 
the Fort royal of Scripture, &c. | 

The excellency of Doctor William Davidſon in Al- 
chymy. above all the men now living in the world, 
whereof by his wonderful experiments he giveth dai- 
ly proof, although his learned books publiſhed in the 
Latin tongue did not. evidence it, meriteth. well to 
have his name recorded in this place:: and after him, 
Doctor Leeth (though in time before him) deſigned in 
Paris, where he lived by the name of Letu; who, as 
in the practiſe and theory. of medicine he excelled all 
the doctors of France, ſo in teſtimony of the appro- 
bation he had for his exquiſiteneſs in that faculty, he 
left behind him the greateſt eſtate of any of that pro- 
feſſion then; as the vaſt means poſſeſt by his ſons and 
daughters there as yet, can teſtify, 

Amongſt tlioſe eminent doctors of phyſick, I ought 
not to forget Doctor Fraſer ; who was made doctor 
at Toulouſe, with the univerſal approbation and ap- 
plauſe of that famous univerſity ; and afterwards ſuc- 
ceeded to Doctor Arthur Johnſton's place of phyſician 
in ordinary to the late king. There is another Scot- 
tiſh gentleman likewiſe of the name of Wallace (in 
France called Deralois) who enjoyeth (and hath fo 
done theſe many yeers) the dignity of a prime coun- 
ſellor of the parliament of Grenoble, the capital city 
of the province of Dauphine ; and is withal the chief 
favourite and the only truſtee of the grand Mareſhal 
de Criky. 

Now as in this heterogenean miſcellany we have 
proceeded ſrom the body to the purſe, that is, Meto- 
nymically, from the phyſician to the lawyer: io after 
the ſame deſultory method (Which may be well ex- 
cuſed in this unpremeditated, and almoſt extempora- 
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nean treatiſe, we may for the ſoul's ſake (which in 


this latter age (ſo far as metaphors may with proper 
ſignifications enter in competition {hath been no leſs 
ſubject to poverty and diſeaſes than any of the former 
two) have another hint at ſome of our late Scottiſh di- 
vines; the firſt whereof, and that prioritate dignitatis, 
that to my memory preſenteth himſelf, is Doctor Wil- 
liam Forbes, principal once of the college of New A- 
berdeen, and afterwards made Biſhop of Edinburgh; 
who was ſo able a ſcholar, that ſince the days of Sco- 
tus Subtilis, there was never any that profeſſed either 
diviniy or philoſophy in Scotland, that in either of 
thoſe faculties did parallel him. He left manuſcripts 
of great learning behind him, which as I am informed 
were bought at a good rate by Doctor Laud late Arch» 
biſhop of Canterbury, and primate of England ; whole 
ſpiritual brother Spottiſwood, late Archbiſhop of Saint 
Andrews, and chancellor of Scotland, was like w iſę en- 
dowed with a great deal of learning ; by means where- 
cf although he wrote many good books, yet that 
wherein he beſtowed moſt pains, was a large bock in 
folio, intituled, The hiſtory of the Church of Scotland; 
which I believe was never printed: yet the manu=- 
ſcript thereof, written with Spottiſwood*s own hand, I 
faw preſented at Whitehall, in the lobby betwixt the 
little gallery and privy chamber, now called the Ad- 
miralty Court, by Maxwell late Biſhop of Rofle, to 
the late king, who even then delivered it to his Se- 
cretary of State for Scotland, William Earl of Lane- 
rick by name, why was the ſame Duke Hamilton of 
Hamilton, that was killed at Worceſter, and only bro- 
ther to James Duke by the ſame aforeſaid title, who 
two years before that, loſt his head at Weſtminſter in 
the palace-yard : but what became of that manuſcript 
afterwards, I, cannot tell; but this I know, that the 
tenderer thereof (upon his knees ts his late majeſty, 
as the gift of a deceaſed man; for the author died but 
the very day before) Mr. John Maxwell by name, 
was a very learned man, , and author of ſome good 
books. Yet leſt the reader's humour ſhould be infla- 
med with the mentioning of theſe three malignant pre- 


lates, 1 muſt afford him for antidote another trinity or 


a con- 
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a contrary operation, all in one doſe, the ingredients 
whereof are Henderſon, Gilleſpick, and Rutherford; 
named Alexander, George, and Samucl, all maſters 
truly, and have been ſo to my knowledge theſe twelve 
yeers paſt ; which three have been or are (for the 
tirſt two of them are dead) very able and learned 
men; whole books nevertheleſs (for they were all au- 
thors) 1 will in ſome things no otherways commend, 
then Andreas Rivetus profeſſor of. Leyden,. did the 
doctrine of Buchanan and Knox; whoſe raſuneſs in (a- 
pologizing for them) he aſcribed pre fervido Scoterum 
ingenio, et ad audendum prompto. | 

Truly, and without flattery be it ſpoken, (for I be- 
lieve none that knows me, will twit me with that 
vice) the nation cf Scotland hath, befides thoſe I have 
here nominated, produced ſeveral excellent ſpirits (and 
that of late tco). whoſe abilities by. the Preſbyterian 
perſecution, and the indigence it hath brought upon 
them, have been quite ſmothered, and hid as a candle 
under a buſhel, 


Many learned books, written in Scotland, for want 
of able and {kilful Printers, and other neceſſaries requi- 


ſite for words of ſuch liberal undertaking, have periſh. 
ed and ſometimes after they are ready for the preſs (if 
the Author in the interim happen to die) the wife and 
children (for the moſt part) like rats and mice (that 
prefer the cheſt where the bread and cheeſe is kept, 
to the coffer wherein is the ſilver and gold) to ſave a 
little money, make uſe of the aforeſaid papers (without 
any regard to the precious things contained in them) 
to fold perhaps their butter and cheeſe into, or to other 
leſs honcurable employments. So unfortunate a thing 
it is, that either good ſpirits ſhould be ſtruck with pe- 
nury, or that their writings ſhould fall into the hands 

of ignorants. | 
That poverty is an enemy to the exerciſe of vertue, 
and that zoz Heile emergunt quorum virtutibus obflat 
res angulia domi is not unknown to any acquainted with 
Plutocracy, or the ſoveraign power of money: but 
if the great men of the land would be pleaſed to ſalve 
that fore (which poflibly would not be ſo expenſive te 
them as either their hawks or hounds) then peradven- 
ture 
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ture would theſe ingenious blades ſing out aloud, and 
cheerfully, with Martial, Sint Mecænates non deerunt 
flacce Murones; and it might very probably be, and 
that in a ſhort ſpace, that, by ſuch gallant incitements 
(through a vertuous emulation who ſhould moſt -excel 
other) Scotland would produce, for philolophy, aſtro- 
nomy, natural magick, poeſie, and other ſuch like 
faculties, as able men as ever were Duns-Scotus, Sacro- 
boſcus, 'Reginaldus Scotus, and other compatriots of 
theſe three Scots, whole names I Would not inſert in 


the roll of the reſt, becauſe they flouriſhed before the 


Now as I have not mentioned any Scottiſh man to 


-praiſe him for eminent actions done by him, either in 


the field or ſchoole, preceding the yeer 1500, (which 
if I had had a mind to do, I would not have omitted 


the naming of the ſeveral conſtables of France, admirals, 


and generals of armies, that have been of the Scottiſh 
nation in the French ſervice: neither would I have 
forgot the high and honourable employments the Scots 
had of Charlemaine the firſt occidental Emperor, nor 
the great exploits performed by the Scots under the 
conduct of Godfrey de Bullion in the conqueſt of Jeru- 
ſalem, and afterwards under his ſucceſſors in the king- 
doms of Syria, Antiochia, and Egypt, againſt the Sa- 
racens; nor what was done by the Scots in defence of 
the territories of Spain againſt the Moores and Æthi- 
opians: as alſo, I would have ſpoken a little of the 
Dukes of Chaſtean le roy, and Dukes of Aubigny that 
were Scots; and of Count Betun, and Count de Mont. 
gomery, who killed the King of France in tilting) ſo is 
it, that of all tho'e I have named, whether for milice 
or literature (ſo far ſhort I have fallen in the number of 
the whole) that not only hath the greateſt part of them 
all been natives of the north of Scotland, but hardly 
have both the ſouth and welt of that country, produced 
the fifth part of them: ſuch a fruitful ſeminary hath 
that otherways obſcure climate of the world, proved 
in the affording of excellent ſpirits both for arms and 
arts. Whether what I have related here of the war. 
riors and ſcholars of the Scottiſh nation that have been 
famous abroad, be not for uncontrollable truths recejy. 


ed 
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ed in other countries, by thoſe that have been eye- 
witneſſes to their actions, I appeal to Sir Oliver Flem- 
ing maſter of the ceremonies, and to Maſter Dury ; 
who, as they are-both men of good judgement and have 
been travellers in other ſtates and kingdoms; ſo am 1 
certainly perſwaded that they cannot be altogether e- 
ſtranged from the report of the good reputation of thoſe 
their compatriots in the places through which they paſ- 
ſed: which I believe the rather, for that moſt of them 
do know Sir Oliver Fleming to be a man of excellent 
good parts, wiſe in counſel, experienced in affaires of 
ſtate, true to his truſt, and in ſix or ſeven of the chief 
languages of Chriſtendome, the ableſt, livelieſt, and 
molt pertinent: ſpokeſman of this age: and that alſo 
they are not ignorant of the moſt eminent.endowments 
wherewith Maſter John Dury (in Germany and 
France, where his learning is highly extolled, intituled 
Dureus) hath his minde qualified and imbelliſhed : in 


reaſon he is ſtrongly principled, and alloweth prudence 


to be a directreſs of his actions: he doth not ſubordi- 
nate his faith to the affaires of the world, although it 
agree not with his faith to gaineſtand an eſtabliſhed au- 
thority: he holds it more lawful to yield obedience to 
a power ſet up above us, then, to the hazard of the 
ruine of a country, -to erect another; he loveth an 
. honeſt peace, and the ways that tend to it; and with 
thankfulneſs payeth the favours of protection: he re ve- 
renceth the all- ſeeing providence in the change of go- 
vernment; and where it commandeth, there he yields 
allegiance. But if the reader would have a more ge- 
nuine character of his worth, and that which ſhall re- 
preſent him with a greater livelineſs, his beſt courſe 
will be to have recourſe to the peruſal of the feveral 
treatiſes compoſed by him, whereof he hath emitted 
ood ſtore. = 

Notwithſtanding all I have written in praiſe of Sir 
Oliver Fleming and Maſter John Dury, I would ex- 
patiate my pen a little more at large upon this encomi- 
aſtick ſtraine, in behalf of them both, but that I hope 
e*er long to extoll them againe by way of duty, when 
they ſhall be pleaſed out of their love and reſpect to Sir 


Thomas Urquhart (who is the only man for whom this 
f book 
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book is intended; for whether he be the author, or 
{ome other that is but a friend or ſervant of his, it is 
not material, ſeeing the furtherance-of his weal, and 
credit of his country, is the meer ſcope thereof, and 
end whereat it buts) to interpone their fayour with the 
members of the Parliament and counſel of State (ſeeing 
they are the only two of the Scottiſh nation, that as 
vet have any kind of intimacy with either of theſe high 
courts) and ſecond him in his juſt demanꝗs, to the obtain- 
ing of what in this tractate is deſired in his name. 
And although nothing of thoſe kinde of good offices 
hath by them hitherto been performed to him, leſt per- 
haps their offering to open their mouth for any in whom 
there was ſul,:icion of malignancy, might breed diſlike 
and diminution of truit; yet muſt I needs delire them 
now to lay aſide thoſe needleſs fears, and groundleis 
apprehenſions, and like real friends indeed, beitir them- 
ſelves to do that gentleman a courteſie, which cannot 
chuſe (though per impoſſibile he were unthankful) but 
carry along with it, like all other actions of vertue, 
its own remnneration and reward: and if by miſchance 
(which I hope ſhall not occur} their forwardneſs in ſo- 
licitation procure a reprehenſory check, then let them 
lay the blame upon this page, which I ſhall take upon 
my ſhoulder, and bear the burthen of all; there is no 
inchantment there. But that, Amicus certus in re in- 
erta cernitur, was a ſaying of King James, of whom 
to make no mention amongſt the literate men of the Scot- 
tiſh nation, that have flouriſhed ſince 1600, would argue 
in me no leſs debility of memory, then Maſſala Corvinus 
was ſubject to, who forgot his own name: for beſides 
that he was a King, hiſtory cau hardly afford us amongſt 
all the kings that ever were (Solomon and Alfonſo of A- 
ragon being laid aſide) any one that was neer fo learn- 
ed as he: as is apparent by that book in folio, intitul- 
ed King James his works, and ſeveral other learned 
treatiſes of his, which in that book are not contained. 
In this liſt of armes and arts-men, King James ob- 
taines a rank among the ſcholars ; becauſe the ſoul- 
diery did repute him no favourer of their faculty. His 
majeſty is placed laſt, as in a parliamentary proceſſion, 
and bringeth up the rear, " General Ruthven leads on 
; the 
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the van: for as Ruthven was ſuch a meer ſouldier, 
that he could neither read nor write ; ſo King James 
was ſuch a meer ſcholar, that he could neither fight 
by ſea nor land. He thought James the peaceable a 
more royal ſtile, then William the conqueror ; and 
would not have changed his motto of Beatz pacifici for 
the title of Ha Felix, although it had been accompa- 
nied with the victory over a thouſand Mariules ; yet 
in his days were the Scots in good repute, and their 
gallantry over almoſt all countries did deſerve it. 
Then was it that the name of a Scot was honourable 
over all the world, and that the glory of their anceſ- 
tors was a paſs-port and ſafe- conduct ſufficient for any 
traveller of that country. In confirmation whereof, 
I have heard it related of him, who is the 25 & Sena 
of this diſcourſe, and to whoſe weal it is ſubordinated, 
that after his peregrination of France, Spaine, and ltaly, 
and that for ſpeaking ſome of thoſe languages with 
the livelineſs of the country accent, they would have 
had him paſs for a native, he plainly told them (with- 
out making bones thereof) that truly he thought he had 
as much honour by his own country, which did con- 
trevalue the riches and fertility of thoſe nations, by 
the valour, learning, and honeſty, wherein it did paral- 
el, if not ſurpaſs them. Which aſſertion of his was 
with pregnant "reaſons ſo well backed by him, that 
he was not much gaineſaid therein by any in all thoſe 
kingdoms. But ſhould he offer now to ſtand upon ſuch 
high terms, and enter the liſts with a ſpirit of compe- 
tition, it fears me that inſtead of laudatives and pane- 
prin, which een he uſed, he would be con- 
rained to have recourſe to vindications and apologies: 
the toyle whereof, in ſaying one and the ſame thing 
over and over again, with the misfortune of being the 
leſs believed the more they ſpoke, hath proved of 
late almoſt inſupportable to the favourers of that nati- 
on, whoſe inhabitants, in forraign peregrinations, 
muſt now altogether, in their greateſt difficulties, 
depend upon the meer ſtock of their own merit, with 
an abatement of more then the half of its value, 
by reaſon of the national imputation: whilſt in for- 


mer times, men of meaner endowments would 
in 
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in ſharper extremities, at the hands of ſtranger- people, 
have carried thorow with more ſpecious advantages, 
by the only vertue of the credit and good name of the 
country in general; which, by twice as many abilities 
as ever were in that land, both for martial proweſs, 
and favour of the muſes, in the perſons of private men, 
can never in the opinion of neighbour-ſtates and king- 
doms, be raiſed to ſo great a height, as public oblo- 
quy hath depreſt it. For as that city whoſe common 
treaſure is well {tored with money, though all its bur- 
ghers ſeverally be but poor, is better able to maintain 
its reputation, then that other, all whoſe citizens are 
rich, without a conſiderable bank, the experience 
whereof hiſtory gives us, in the deduction of the wars 
betwixt the Veuetians and Genois : even fo will a 
man of indifferent qualifications, the fame of whoſe 
country remaineth unreproached, obtain a more ami- 
cable admittance to the ſocieties of moſt men, then ano- 
ther of thrice more accompliſhed parts, that.is the native 


of a ſoil of an opprobrious name; which although, 


after mature examination, it ſhould ſeem not to de- 
ſerve, yet upon the ſlipperieſt ground that is of honour 
queſtioned, a very ſcandal once emitted, will both 
touch and ſtick. 

This maintaining of the reputation of the Scots in theſe 
latter days, hath at ſeveral times, in foreign countries, 
occaſioned adventuringof the ſingle combat, againſt ſuch 
inconſiderate blabs, as readily upon any {mall (though 
groundleſs) miſreport are prodigal of reproaches, and 
caſt aſperſions on men of the molt immaculate carriage: 
many inſtances hereof I could produce; but to avoid 
prolixity, I will refer the manifeſtation of the truth 
thereof to the teſtimony of Captain John Mercer, 
whom I might have nominated for his excellency in 
the ſword,. with Sir John Hume of Eatoun, and Francis 
Sinclair, but that in a treatiſe of this nature, where 
the ſubjected matter doth not all at once preſent itſelf 
to the memory, to place each one in order as he comes, - 
is methodo doctrinæ nothing repugnant to the true ſe- 
ries of the purpoſe in hand. 

What aſcendant he hath over others at the ſingle 
rapeer, hath been many times very amply expreſſed 
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by my Lord of Newcaſtle, and the late Earl of Eſſex, 
and (as I am informed) by this ſame Earl of Saliſbury, 
beſides divers others, who have been eye-witneſſes to 
the various proofs, he hath given of his exquiſiteneſs 
in the art of defence; amongit whom Sir John Car- 
negy, and Sir David Cunningham, are beſt able to re- 
late, what with their own eyes they ſaw him do at 
Angiers, a city in France, where, after many exaſpe- 
rating provoc:tions, he at laſt, to vindicate both his 
ewn fame, and that of his native country, overthrew, 
in the preſence of ſundry, gentlemen and ladies, one 
of the moſt renowned for the faculty of Eſcrine, that 
was in all that kingdom. Some ſuch trials are report- 
ed to have been undergone by him here in England, 
with ſo much applauſe, and deſerved approbation, as 
from the mouths of men very ſkilful in that gladiatory 
profeſſion, hath extracted (out of their ſincerity of 
heart) an unfeigned commendation of being the beſt 
fword-man of the ifle of great Britain; which I fay, 
not to diſparage any of the Engliſh nation: for that J 
know there are in it as truly valourous men, as any 
one breathing in the world: and of as good conduct 
for the improving of their courage, and making it ef- 
ſectual againſt their declared enemies; but that he 
hath ſome ſecret punctilios in the exerciſe of the ſingle 
iword-fight, by purſuing all manner of wards with 
falifying, binding, and battering of the ſword, after 
a faſhion of his own, with all due obſervance of time 
and diſtance ; by providing, in caſe the adverſary af- 
ter a /inda, going to the parade, dicover his breait to 
caveat, and give him in a thruſt in quart, with ecarting 
and volting the body: to alonge a ſtoccade conpee au 
ventre les deux pieds en ſautant, and other ſuch excel- 
lent feats, which the judgement conceiving, and the 
eye perceiving, the hand and foot, by vertue of a con- 
{tant practiſe, execute with an incredible nimbleneſs 
and agility; to the perfection whereof, although a 
martially-diſpoſed gentleman do never attain, it can 
no more derogate from his eminency in military em- 
ployments, then it doth eclipſe the credit of a 'com- 
mander in chief of cavalry, not to -make a well-ma- 
naged horſe to go lo neatly terre a terre, the 8 68 
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lar; the ripolone, the paſſades, the corvetti, the ſerpe- 
giar, the two ſteps and a leap, the mezere, the gallop 
galliard, le ſaut de mouton, and other ſuch like plea» 
{ant aires, as would a cavallerizo or maſter of the 
noble art of riding. Notwithſtanding the frequent 
hazards, which many beſides this Captam Mercer, 
(whom now I will not nominate) have run themſelves 
upon, in defence of the good name of the Scots, the 
nature nevertheleſs of common ſpirits is (without any 
forecaſt of danger) to proclaim the diſeaſe of ſome, 
to be a leprolie cleaving to the body of the whole na- 
tion. 

Which cuſtom truly, as it is diſapprovable, for that 
the innocent do thereby ſuifer for the fault of the guil - 
ty; ſo do I the more diſlike it, that the gentleman 
who in this treatiſe is the moſt concerned, when af- 
ter that to my knowledge he had received ſome fa» 
Your with. expectation of greater ones, it no ſooner 
happened, by his ſervants or ſome elſe, to be known 
of what country he was, but immediately the effectual - 
courteſies formerly intended towards him, were ex- 
changed into meer ſuperficial complements, and gene- 
ral civilities; with this aſſurance nevertheleſs, that 
out of their reſpects to him, they ſhould abſtain, in all 
times coming, from doing any injury to his compa- 
triots: which hope of preſervation of his country 
men, upon the baſis of his ſingle reputation, from the 
danger of future prejudice, did afford him no ſmall 
contentment, although the name of his country, in 
matter of himſelf, did prove a very diſmal obſtruction - 


to the proſecuting of his own good fortune: and to 


fpeak ingenioully, ſeeing it is the caſe: of many good 
ſpirits and worthy gentlemen beſides him, I could hear- 
tily with, as no man is any where praiſed for his mo- 
ther's being in ſuch or ſuch a place at the inſtant of 
his birth, that alſo nowhere any ſhould receive the leaſt 
detriment, either in his means or eſtimation, for his 
parents reſidence when he was born. 2 

Thoſe productions of meer chance, and conco- 
mitance of what is totally out of the reach of our 
power to command, were underſtood by the wiſe 
and. generous men of old, to deſerve. ſo little in- 
fluence for procuring good or bad to the enjoyers of 
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them, that Anacharſis, although a native of Scythia, 
which was then a more ſavage country then at this 
time it is, albeit now it be the ſeminary of a wilder 
people then ever Scotland did bring forth, was by 
Greece, the moſt judicious nation in the world, with 
great applauſe inrolled in the ſacred ſeptenary of the 
moſt highly renowned men, for prudence and true 
wiſdom, that ever lived there: and Oxales, notwitli- 
ſtanding his being a Highlander of Genua, and born 
amidſt the barren mountains of Liguria, was never- 
theleſs by the mighty Emperor Tamarlain, although a 
ſtranger and of a different religion to the boot, digni- 
fed with the charge and title of one of the prime ge- 
nerals of that vaſt Aſiatick army which overthrew the 
Turkiſh Bajazer. 

.. In imitation of which ſpecious and remarkable ex- 
amples, that the ſtate of this Iſle, without regard to 
Epheſtian or exotick country, exterior concernments, 
adjuncts of fortune, or any thing beyond the ſphere of 
our wills activity, ſhould conſider of men according to 
the fruits (whether good or bad, true or falſe) of the ſe- 
veral acts and habits reſpectively, which, before the 
interior faculties by frequent iteration were therewith 
affected, did at firit depend upon our own election, it 
is both my deſire and expectation, for that the gen- 
tleman, whoſe intereſt I hereby intend to promove, 
doth openly defy every calumny itſelf to be able to lay 
any __ to his charge, either for tergiverſation, co- 
vetouſneſs, or hypocriſy, the three foul blots where- 
with his country is ſtained thoſe, that, for the ble- 
miſh of a few, would aſperſe the whole, and upon all 
lay the imputation of faults done but by ſome. 

J dare ſwear with a ſafe conſcience, that he never 
coveted the goods of any, nor is deſirous of any more 
in matter of worldly means, then the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of what is properly his own : he never put his 
hand to any kind of oath, nor thinks fit to tye his con- 
ſcience to the implicite injunctions of any eccleſiaſtical 
tyranny. He never violated truſt z always kept his 
parole; and arcounted no crime more deteſtable, 
then the breach of faith. He never received money 
from king nor parliament, ſtate nor court ; but in all 

employ- 


1, employments, whether preparatory to, or executional 
is in war, was ſtill his own paymaſter, and had orders 
r from himſelf. He was neither in Duke Hamilton's 
y engagement, nor at the field of Dunbar: nor was be 
h ever forced, in all the ſeveral fights he hath been in, to 
e give ground to the enemy, before the day of Werceſ- 
e ter- battle. To be maſked with the vail of hypocrily, 
1 he reputes abominable, and grets diſſimulation to con- 
n traſt the ingenuity of a free - born ſpirit. All flattering, 
' ſmoothing and flinching for by-ends, he utterly diſlik- 
a eth, and thinks no better of adulatory aflentations, 
i- then of a gnatonick ſycophantizing, or paralitical cog- 
2 ging: he loves to be open-hcarted, and of an expli- 
e cite diſcourſe, chuſing rather by ſuch means to ſpeak 
what 1s-true, to the advantage of the good, then to 
c- conceal wickedneſs under a counterfeit garb of de vo- 
0 tions 
85 By virtue of which liberty, though reaſonably aſ- 
of ſumed by him, and never excceding the limits of pru- 
0 dential preſcription, he in a little book lately publiſli- 
_ ed, of the genealogy of his houſe, had (atter the man- 
1e ner of his predeceilurs, who for diſtinétion ſake were 
th uſually entituled by appellative deſignations) his pro- 
it per name affected with the agnominal addition of the 
n- word parreſiaſtes, which ſignifieth one that ſpeaks ho- 
e, neſtly with freedom: not but that above all things he 
Ly approveth of ſecrecy in the managing of affairs of mo- 
o- ment, and holdeth the life of all great buſineſſes to con- 
e- fiſt in the cloſeneſs of counſel, whilſt they are in agi- 
e- tation; but as a woman ſhould not fit with her face 
all maſked, in the company of her friends at dinner, nor 
a man keep himſelf always fkulking behind a buckler, 
er where there is no appearance of a foe ; ſo ſhould the 
re affectedneſs of a ſervile ſilence utterly be exploded, 
{= when veracity of elocution is the more commendable 
lis quality. | 
on This bound he never yet tranſgreſſed: and ſtill pur- 
al poſeth to be faithful to his truſt. I am not now to diſ- 
11s pute the mutual relation of protection and obedience ; 
e, and how far, to the power God hath placed above us 
3 (in imitation of Chriſt) we are bound to ſuccumb. 
all Thoſe that are throughly acquainted with him know 


his 
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his inclinations, both that he will undertake nothin 
contrary to his conſcience, that he will regulate his 
conſcience by the canons of a well-grounded taith, and 
true dictamen of reaſon, and that to the utmoſt of his 
power he will perform whatever he promiſeth. As 
for thoſe that know him not, and yet would in the cen- 
ſure of him as liberally criticiſe it, as if they were his 
cardiognoſts, and fully verſed in his intentions ; if they 
be not men in whom he 1s concerned, as having au- 
thority above him, he will never vex his brain, nor 
toil his pen, to couch a fancy, or beſtow one drop. of 
ink upon them for their ſatisfaction. It doth ſuffice 
him, that the main ground of all his proceedings, is 
honeſty ; that he endeavoureth the proſecuting of juſt 
ends by upright means: and ſeeing the events of things 
are not in the power of man, he voluntarily recom- 
mendeth unto providence the over-ruling of the reſt : 
he hath no prejudicate principles, nor wilk he be wed- 
ded to ſ{clf-opinions. 

And yet (as I conceive it) he believeth, that there 
ts no government (whether eccleſiaſtical or civil) up- 
on earth, that is are divino, if that divine right be ta- 
ken in a ſenſe ſecluding all other forms of government 
(fave it alone) from the priviledge of that title ; thoſe 

piæ fraudes and political Whimſies being obtruded upon 
tender conſciences, to no other end, but that, without 
* expenſe of war, they might be plyable in their obe- 
dience to the injunctions of the ee ee of the 
law, meerly by deterring them ſrom acting any thing 
contrary to the will of the primitive legiſlator, for fear 

of celeſtial puniſhment. 

As for pacts and covenants, it is my opinon that he 
thinks they are no further obligatory, (and conſequent- 
ly being annihilated, no more to be mentioned, much 
leſs urged) when the ground whereupon they were 
built, or cauſe for which they were taken, are not in 
vigour to have any more influence upon the contrac- 
ters: for idem eſt non eſſe et non operari : Non entium 
nullz ſunt affettiones : and ſublats fundamento tollun- 
tur et emnia que ili ſuperſiruuntur. 

E am confident the conſiſtorian party will be ſo ill 
pleaſed with the freedom of this expreſſion, that hey 
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will account him a malignant or a ſectary that hath 
penned it; therefore (in my conceit) to uſe their ca- 
villing idiom, a malignant and independent will better 
ſympathize with one another, than either of them with 
the preſbyter; whole principles how conſiſtent te 
are with Monarchy, or any other kind of temporal ſo- 
veruignty, let any man judge that is verſed in the ſto- 
ry of Geneva, the civil wars of France and Bohemia, 
and hiſtory of Queen Mary of Scotland ; although what 
hath been done by the kirkiſts theſe laſt dozen of 
yeers, had been altogether buried in oblivion, that no- 
thing had been known of their unanimous oppoſition 
by the Preſbyterian armies at Dunſlaw, Newburne, 
Mariton-moor and Hereford, to the late king's deſigns, 
crowned by his own impriſonment at Newcaſtle and 
Helmby ; and that after proclaiming Charles the ſecond, 
at the market · croſs of Edinburgh, king of the three 
realms of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; that they 
had wounded him, and ſhed his blood, in the perſons 
of the peerage cf Huntely and Montroſe, had been ut- 
terly forgotten, | 

What gallant ſubjects theſe Preſbyterians have been, 
and will prove in times coming, to any kind of ſecu- 
lar power, you may perceive by King James his BA- 
ZIAIKON Agro, the late king's EIKQN BAZIAIKH, 
and this young king's BAFIAIROZE AATNALT THE: 
they to Baſilical rule Tor any other temporal ſoveraign- 
ty) being in all its genders (and that at all occaſions 
as infectious as ever was the Baſiliſk's fight to the eye 
of man. | 

For of a king they only make uſe, for their own 
ends; and ſo they will of any other ſupreme magi- 
ſtracie, that is not of their own erection. Their kings 
are but as the kings of Lacedemon, whom the Ephors 
preſumed to fine; for any ſmall offence : or as the pup- 
py-kings, which, after children have trimmed with 
bits of taffata, and ends of filver-lace, and ſet them 
upon wainſcot cupboards beſides marmalade and ſugar» 
cakes, are oftentimes diſpoſed of (even by thoſe that 
did pretend ſo much reſpect unto them) for a two-penny 
cuſtard, a pound of figs, or meſs of cream. | 
Verily, 1 think they make uſe of kings in their con- 

ſiſtor ian 


ſiſtorian ſtate, as we do of card-kings in playing at the 
hundred; any one whereof, if there be appearance of 
a better game without him, and that the exchange of 
him for another incoming card is hike to conduce more 
for drawing of the ſtake is by good gameſters withovt 
any ceremony diſcarded: Or as the French on the E- 
Piphany-day uſe their Roy de la febue, or king of the 
bean; whom, after they have honoured with drinking 
of his health, and ſhouting aloud, Le Roy boit, le Roy 
boit, they make pay for all the reckoning; not leaving 
him ſometimes one penny, rather then that the exor- 
bitancie of their debauch ſhould not be ſatisfied to the 
full. They may be like wiſe ſaid to uſe their. king, as 
the players at nine-pins do the middle kyle, which they 


call the king; at whoſe fall alone they aim, the ſooner | 


to obtain the gaining of their prize: or as about Chriſt- 
mas we do the king of miſrule ; whom we inveſt with 
that title to no other end, but to countenance the Bac- 
chanalian riots and prepoſterous diſorders of the family, 
where he is inſtalled. 

The truth of all this, appears by their demeanor to 


Charles the ſecond; whom they crowned their king. 


at Sterlin, and who, (though he be, for comelineſs of 
perſon, valour, affability, mercy, piety, cloſeneſs of 
counſel, veracity, foreſight, knowledge, and other 
vertues both moral and intellectual, in nothing inferi- 
our to any of his hundred and ten predeceſſors) had 
nevertheleſs no more rule in effect over the preſbyterian 
Senate of Scotland, then any of the ſix foreſaid mock- 
kings had above thoſe by whom they were dignified 
with the ſplendor of royal pomp. 

That it is ſo, I appeal to the courſe taken by them, 
for aſſiſting him whom they called their king, againſt 
them whom I muſt confeſs they hate more then him: 
for, admitting of none to- have any charge in ſtate, 
church, or army, but ſuch as had ſworn to the eter- 
nity of the covenant, and inerrability of the Preſbyte- 
Tian See, leſt otherwiſe, like Achan's wedge, they 
ſhould bring a judgement upon the land; ſome lords 
and many others ſo principled, after that by their king 
they had been intruſted with commiſſions to levie re- 
giments of both horſe and foot, together with 2 

officers 
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officers ſubordinate to them, did, under pretext of 
making the king a glorious king, and the covenant to 
triumph at the gates of Rome, with a ſcuda- ſancti- 
monial trick of zeal, legerdemain-ſubtilty, and per- 
forming the admirable feats of making a little weak 
man, unfit for military ſervice, a tall, ſtrong, and 
warlike champion, and that only by the ſweet charm 
of laying twenty rexdollars upon his head and ſhoul- 
ders; as alſo by the arch-angelical inchantment of fif- 
teen double angels, had the ikill to make an Iriſh hob- 
bie, or Galloway-nag, as ſufficient for their field-fight, 
«s$ any Spaniſh Genet or Naples courſer. 

In proſecution of which wonderful exploits, ſome of 
them approved thmſelves ſuch exquiſite alchymiſts, 
that many of both the cavalry and infantry, with their 
arms, ammunition, and apparel, were by them con- 
verted into pure gold and ſilver: by means whereof, 
although the army ſhrunk into half the propoſed num- 
ber, in both horſe, foot, and dragoons, aud all the 
moſt neceſſary accommodations for either camp, lea- 
guer, or march, was chymically transformed into the 
aforeſaid well-beloved metal, they nevertheleſs put 
ſuch undoubred confidence into the goodneſs of their 
cauſe, that, by vertue thereof, no leſs miraculous acts 
were expected and promiſed by the prophecies of their 
Neo-Levites out of Scripture, to be atchieved by them 
Againſt the malignants and ſectaries, then thoſe of Gi- 
deon with his water-lappers, and Jonathan with his 
Armour-bearer, againſt the Midianites and Philiſtines; 
to fo great a height did their preſumption reach: and 
yet When it came to the puſh, thoſe that had received 
greateſt profit by the country aſſeſſments, and ruined 
with cruelleſt exactions the poor yeomanry, were the 
firſt that returned homewards, being loth ro hazard 
their precious perſons, leſt they ſhould ſeem to truſt to 
the arm of fleſh. . > | 

Notwithſtanding this backſliding from martial prow- 
eſs of the godly officers, with the epentheſis of an / (in 
which number I inrol not al, but the greater part of 
thoſe that were commiſſionated with the Scot-Eccleſi- 
aſtical approbation) their rancour and ſpleen being ſtill 
more and more ſharpened againſt the — 
| they 
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they in their tedicus phariſaical prayers before ſupper, 
and ſeſquihoral graces upon a diſh of ſkink, and leg of 
mutton, would ſo imbue the mindes of the poor ſwains 
(on whole charge they were) with vaticinations of 
help from heaven, againit the Sennacheribs that were 
about to infeſt Hezekiah's hoſt, and the peace of their 
Iſrael, that the innocent tufferers having ſuſtained more 
prejudice by quartering, plundering, and continual im- 
poſitions of thoſe their hypocritical country-men, then 
ever their predeceſſors had done by all the devaſtations 
of the ancient Engliſh, Saxons, Danes, and Romans; 
the holier they were in outward ſkew, their actions 
proving ſtill the more diabolical; they, in recompence 
of thoſe aeriel, or rather fiery ejaculations, recommend- 
ed the avenging of their wrongs to God, and heartily 
loaded them (and that deſervedly) with as many curſes 
and execrations as they had loſt of pence ; the pretty 
effect of a good cauſe, and reſult ſuitable to the pro- 
ject of making the Jure-divine Preſbytery a govern- 
ment, which, beſides itz univerſality and eternity, 


ſhould, in matter of dominion, be, for its ſublimity, 


placed above all the potentates on the earth; prefer- 
ring, by that account, a Scottiſh Moderator to a Ro- 
mane Dictator; although they minded not, that ſuch 
as claimed molt right to this Ceneraliſſi ma- juriſdict ion, 
were, unknown to themſelves, chained in fetters of 
iron, as ſlaves to the tyrannie of two inſolent maſters, 
the concupiſcible and iraſcible appetites. | 
Who doubteth, that is not blinded with the“ ablepſie 
of an implicite zeal, but that, by ſuch contrivements, 
the three foreſaid dominions, together with Wales, 
were as fully projected to be ſubject to the uncontrol- 
able commands of the kirk, as the territories of Roma- 
nia, Urbino, Ferrara, and Avignon, to the See of 
Rome; though with this advantage on the Pope's fide, 
that joyned to the power wherewith he is inveſted by 
his papality, he ruleth over thoſe parts by the right 
of a ſecular prince; which title they cannot pretend 
to, i 
Were thoſe kirk-men free from covetouſneſs and 
ambition, whereinto that moſt of them are no leſs 
deeply plunged then any laick in the world, 8 
proof, 
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proof, within theſe two yeers, hath been given in Scot- 
land, by their laying claim to the fifth part of all the 
rents of the land, under the notion of tythes ; deveſt- 
ing noble-men of their rights of patronages, and bring- 
ing their perſons to ſtand before them on penitentiary 
pews (like ſo many varlets) in mendiciary and gauſa- 
pinal garments; not ſo much for any treſpaſs they had 
committed, as thereby to confirm the ſoveraignty of 
their hierarchical juriſdiction, which is neither monar- 
chical, Ariſtocratical, nor Democratical, but a meer 
Plutarchy, Plutocracy, or rather Plutomanie ; fo mad- 
ly they hale after money, and the traſh of this world, 
If fo, I ſay, they were not guilty of ſuch-like enormi- 
ties; and that, according to their talk of things above, 
their lives i or yet the reſult of their 
acts, when all together in aſſemblies, ſynods, or preſ- 
byteries, they are congregated into one body; then 
to require ſuch matters, might in ſome meaſure ſeem 
excuſable; becauſe an unfeigned zeal to the further- 
ance of learning, piety, and good works, ſhould be ſe- 
conded with power and wealth: but that for a meer 
aeriel diſcourſe of thoſe, Whoſe hearts are ingulphed 
in the droſs of wordly affections, others ſhould part 
from their own means and dignities to enrich the wives 
and children of hypocrites, is a crying ſin before God 
(contrary to Saint Paul's admonition, who accounteth 
men infidels that do ſo) and the abuſing of thoſe benefits 
he hath vouchſafed to allow-us, for the maintenance 
of our families, and proviſion for poſterity. 

Is there any more common ſaying over all Scotland 
in the mouths of the laicks, then that the miniſter is 
the greedieſt man in the pariſh, moſt unwilling to be- 
{tow any thing in deeds of charity? and that the rich- 
er they become, (without prejudice be itſpoken of ſome 
honeſt men amongſt them) the mere wretched they 
are? grounding that aſſertion on this, that by their 
daily practice, both ſeverally and conjunctly, it is 
found, that for their ſplendour and inrichment, moſt 
of them do immire their ſpirits into earthly projects, 
not caring by what ſordid means they may attain their 
aims: and if they make any kind of fermocination 
tending in outward appearance to godlineſs (which 
| | 8 d ſeldom 
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ſeldom they do, being enjoyned by their eccleſiaſtical 


authority to preach to the times, that is, to rail a- 
gainſt malignants and ſectaries, or thoſe whom they 
{ſuppoſe to be their enemies) they do it but as thoſe 
augurs of old, of whom Aulus Cellius ſpeaking, ſaith, 
Aures verbis ditant alienas, ſuas ut auro locupletent 
Erumenas. s | 

I know I touch here a ſtring of a harſh ſound to the 
kirk, of a note diſionant from their propoſed harmony, 
and quite out of the ſyſtem of the intended œcumenick 
government by them concerted: but ſeeing there are 
few will be taken with the melody of ſuch a democra- 
tical hierarchie, that have not preallably been ſtung with 
the tarantula of a prepoſterous ambitign, I will inſiſt 
no longer on this pur poſe; and that ſo much the rather, 
that he, whoſe writings I in this tractate intermix with 
my own, tempers his heliconian water with more horey 
then vinegar, and prefers the Epigrammatical to the 
fatyrick ſtraine; for although (I think) there be hard- 
ly any in Scotland that proportionably hath ſuffered 
more prejudice by the kirk then himſelf; his own mi- 
niſters 'to wit, thoſe that preach in the churches where- 
of himſelf is patron, Maſter Gilbert Anderſon, Maſter 
Robert Williamſon, and Maſter Charles Pape by name, 
ſerving the cures of Cromarty, Kirkmichel, and Culli- 
cudden) having done what lay in them, for the fur- 
therance of their own covetous ends, to his utter un- 
doirg: for the firſt of thoſe three, (for no other cauſe 
but that the ſaid Sir Thomas would not authorize the 
ſtanding of a certain pew (in that country called a deſk) 
in the church of Cromarty, put in without his conſent, 
by a profeſſed enemy to his houſe, who had plotted 
the ruine thereof; and one that had no land in the pa- 
riſh) did ſo rail againſt him and his family in the pulpit 
at ſeveral times, both before his face, and in his ab- 
ſence, and with ſuch opprobrious terms, more like a 
ſcolding tripe-ſeller's wife, then goud miniſter, ſquirt- 
ing the poyſon of detraction and abominable falſhood 


| (unfit for the chaire of verity) in the ears of his ten- 
andry, who were the only auditors, did moſt ingrate- 
ly and deſpightfully ſo calumniate and revile their maſ- 
ter, his own patron and benefactor, that the ſcandal- 
| ol 
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ous and reproachful words ſtriving which of them 
ſhould firſt diſcharge againſt him its ſteel- pointed dart, 
did, oftentimes, like cluſters of hemlock, or worm- 
wood dipt in vinegar, ſtick in his throat; he being al- 
molt ready to choak with the aconital bitterneſs and 
venom thereof, till the razor of extream paſſion, by 
cutting them into articulate ſounds; and very rage it 
ſelf, inthe higheſt degree by procuring a vomit had made 
him ſpue them out of his mouth, into rude indigeſted lumps, 
like ſo many toads and vipers that had burſt their gall. 
As for the other two, notwithſtanding that they had 
been born, and their fathers before them, vaſſals to 
his houſe, and the predeceſſor of one of them had ſhelter 
in that land, by reaſon of flaughter committed by him, 
when there was no refuge for him any where elſe 
in Scotland ; and that the other had never been admit- 
ted to any church, had it not bcen for the favour of 
his foreſaid patron, who, contrary to the will of his 
own friends, and great reluctancy of the miniſtry itſelf, 
was both the nominater and chuſer of him to that func- 
tion; and that before his admiſſion, he did faithfully 
proteſt he ſhould all the days of hie life remain content= 
ed with that competency of portion the late incumbent 
in that charge did enjoy before him: they nevertheleſs 
behaved themſelves ſo peeviſhly and unthankfully to- 
wards their forenamed patron and maſter, that, b 
vertue of an unjuſt decree both procured and purchaſed 
from a promiſcous knot of men like themſelves, they 
uſed all their utmoſt endeavours, in abſence of their 
above-recited patron (to whom and unto whoſe houſe 
they had been ſo much beholding) to out- lav him, and 
declare him rebel by open proclamation, at the mar- 
ket-croſs of the head town of his own ſhire) in caſe he 
did not condeſcend to the grant of that augmentation 
of ſtipend, which they demanded, conforme to the 
tenour of the above-mentioned decree; the injuſtice 
whereof will appear, when examined by any rational 
Judge. | TRE 
Nou the beſt is, when by ſome moderate gentlemen 
it was expoſtulated, why againſt their maſter, patron, 
and benefactor, they ſhould have dealt with ſuch ſeve- 
rity and rigour, contiary tall reaſon and equity; 
| 8 2 their 
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their anſwer was, they were inforced and neceſſita- 
ted ſo to do, by the ſynodal and preſbyterial conventi- 
ons of the kirk, under paine of deprivation, and expul- 
nion from their benefices: Iwill not ſay, Kate Hera 
kakon Oon, but may ſafely think that a well- ſanctified 
mother will not have a fo ill- inſtructed brat, and that 
71juria humana, cannot be the lawfuldaughter of a jure 
diviuo parent. 

Yet have I heard him, notwithſtanding all theſe 
wrongs, ſeveral times avouch, that from his heart he 
honoureth the miniſterial! function, and could with that 
each of them had a competency of livelihood, to the 
end that for not lacking what is neceſſary for him, he 
might not be diſtracted from the ſerivuſneſs of his ſpe- 
culative imployments, with which above all things he 
would have one buſied, that were admitted to that 
charge; and to be a man of a choice integrity of life, 
and approved literature: he always eſteeming philo- 
ſophy, in all its mathematical, natural, and prudential 
demonſtrations, rules, and precepts, ſo convenient for 
imbelliſhing the minde of him whoſe vocation it is, to 
be ſequeſtred from the toil of worldly affairs; that the 
reaſon and will of man being thereby illuminated, and 
directed towards the objects of truth and goodneſs, a 
church-man or pretender to divinity regardleſs of thoſe 
ſciences, might be juſtly ſuſpected to be ignorant of 
God, by caring ſo little for the knowledge of his crea- 
| tures, and upon a ſacred text oftentimes to make an 
unhallowed comment. | | 

I have heard him likewiſe ſay, he would be glad, 
thatan every pariſh of Scotland there were a free ſchool 
and a ſtanding library, in the cuſtody of the miniſter ; 
with this proviſo, that none of the books ſhould be em- 
bezeled by him, or any of his ſucceſſors; and he im- 
powered to perſwade his pariſhoners, in all he could, 
to be liberal in their dotations towards the ſchool, and 
magnifying of the library: to the end that beſides the 
good would thereby redound to all good ſpirits, it might 
prove a great encouragement to the ſtationer and prin- 
ter; that, being the nobleſt profeſſion amongſt mer- 
chants; and this, amongſt artificers. 

As alſo to intreat the civil magiſtrate, by the ſeve- 
| . | rity: 
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_ rity of the law, to curb the inſolency of ſuch notorious 


and ſcandalous ſinners as ſhould prove unpliable to the 
ſtamp of his wholeſome admonitions. 

As for his wife and children, if he follow the foot- 
ſteps of Solomon, and aſk ſincerely for wiſdom of God 
before he wed, he will undoubtedly endow him with 
wealth ſufficient for both ; for whoever marrieth, if he 
be wiſe, will either have a vertuous or a moneyed 
woman to his marriage-bed; by means of either where- 
of, the diſcretion and foreſight. of a judicious huſband, 
will provide a dowry for her, and education for her 
iſſue; which, in a well-policied country, is better then 
a patrimony. 

The taking of this courſe, will advance learning, 
further piety, improve all moral vertues, eſtabliſh true 
honour in the land, make trades flouriſh, merchandiſe 
proſper, the yeomanry induſtrious, gentlemen happy, 
and the miniſters themſelves richer then when their 
minds were totally bent on the purchaſe of money: 
for, as patterns of godlineſs without moroſity, and li- 
terature without affectation (being men qualified as 
aforeſaid) by their ſweetneſs of converſation, and in- 
fluence of doctrine, they would gain ſo much ground. 
upon the hearts of their acquaintance, that country- men 
would not only gratifie them dayly, and load them with 
variety of preſents, but would alſo after their deceaſe 
rather chuſe to ſtarve themſelves, then fuffer the wives 


and children of perſons ſo obliging, to be in any want 


or indigence : ſpecially if the traffick and civility of. 
Scotland were promoved by a cloſe union with England, 
not heterogeneal (as timber and ſtone upon ice ſtick. 
ſometimes together) bound by the froſt of a conquer- 
ing fword ; but homogeneated by naturalization, and 
the mutual enjoyment of the ſame priviledges and im- 

munities; which deſign being once by King James ſet: 
abroach, although ſome of his compatriot ſubjects, . out: 
of ambition to be called rather profound ſcholars and: 
nimble wits then good countrymen and loyal counſel- 
lors, did pertinaciouſly withſtand the motion. 

Yet ſeeing a wedge of wainſcot is fitteſt and moſt: 
proper for cleaving of an caken tree, and that Sir 
Francis Bacon, other wiſe deſigned by the'titles of Lord 

| 5 Verulam,, 
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Verulam, and Viſcount Saint Albans, was pleaſed to 
make a ſpeech thereupon in the honourable houſe of 
commons, in the fifth yeer of King James his reign 
in this dominion ; it is the humble deſire of the author, 
that the ſtates of this iſle vouchſafe to take notice of 
his reaſons (he being both a wiſe man and a good 
Engliſhman) after the manner as followeth. 


He begins his diſcourſe thus 


1 II may pleaſe you (Maſter Speaker) preface will 
«« U uſe none, but put myſelf upon your good opi- 
% nions, to which I have been accuſton: ed beyond my 
« deſervings; neither will 1 hold you in ſuſpenſe 
«. what way I will chuſe, but now at the firſt declare 
© myſelf, that I mean to counſel the houſe to natura- 
4 1ize the nation of Scotland; wherein nevertheleſs I 
% have a requeſt unto you, which is of more efficacy 
*« to the purpoſe I have in hand, then all that I ſhalt 
% ſay afterwards, and it is the ſame requeſt which 
% Demoſthenes did more than once, in great cauſes 
« of eſtate, make to the people of Athens, that when 
“% they. took into their hands the balls, whereby to 
« give their voices (according as the manner of them 
"op VETO would raiſe their thoughts, and lay aſide: 
« thoſe conſiderations which their private vocations 
and degrees might miniſter and repreſent unto them, 
& and would take upon them cogitations and minds 
& agreeable to the dignity and honour of the eſtate, 
4 For, (Maſter Speaker) as it was aptly and ſharp- 
„ly ſaid by Alexander to Parmenio, when upon their 
6: ricital of the great offers which Darius made, Pay” 
«: menio ſaid unto him, I would accept theſe offers, 
««. were I as Alexander, he turned it upon him again, 
« fo would I (faith he) were Jas Parmenio : 50 in 
64 this cauſe, if an honeſt: Engliſh merchant (I do not 
«c. ſingle out that ſtate in * for this iſland ever 
&. held it: honourable, but only for an inſtance of pri- 
, vate profeſſion) if an Engliſh merchant ſhould ſay, 
4. ſurely I would proceed no further in the union, 
«. were I as the king, it might be reaſonably _ 
$4: „ ed, 
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% ed, no more would the king, were he as an Eng- 
« liſh merchant: and the like may be ſaid of a gentle- 
“ man in the country, be he never ſo worthy or ſuf- 
6 ficient ; or of a lawyer, be he never fo wile or 
« learned ; or of any other particular condition in 
© this kingdom : for certainly (Maſter Speaker) if 
% a man ſhall be only or chiefly {cniible of thoſe re- 
„ ſpeets which his particnlar affection and degree. 
* ſhall ſuggeſt and infuſe into him, and net enter in- 
« to true and worthy confiderations cf efiate, we 
& ſhall never be able aright to give counſel, or take 
4 counſel, in this matter; for if this requeſt be grant- 
«ed; l account the cauſe obtained.“ 

Having begun his ſpeech aſter this manner, he pro- 
ceeds yet further; and firſt, he fully anſwers all 
the arguments, concerning inconveniences that ha ve 
been alledged to enſue, in caſe of giving way to this 
naturalization: next, he diſcloſeth What greater in- 
conveniences would aſſuredly beſal this Iard, if they 
ad not condeſcend to the union: and lalliy, hat 


L 
; gain and benefit would redound to England by means 
; thereof: all which he diſplayeth in that learned ſpeech, 
E with ſuch exquilite reaſons, and impartial judgement, 
> that, without prejudicacie of opinion, and ſeule- pre- 
3 verting paſhon, there is nothing to be ſaid againſt it. 
* He reſteth not here, but in another paſſage thereof, 
8 after having acknowledged the difference or diſparity 
2 betwixt the two nations in matter of external means, 
3 giving therein the advantage to E ngland, as the rich- 
er country; he expreſſeth himſelf in theſe words : 
- © Indeed it muſt he confeſfed, that for the goods of 
r- & the mind and body, they are a/t?ri nos: for to do 
Js « them but right, we know in their capacity and un- 
. % derſtandings, they are a people ingenious, in labour 
„ « induſtrious, in courage valiant, in body hard, ac- 
n tive, and comely: more might be ſaid, but in com- 
t « mending them, we do but in effect commend Ours 
re « ſelves; for they are of one part and continent with. 
i- us; and, the truth is, we are participant both of 
E 4 their vertues-and vices, &c.“ 
1, He ſays furthermore; in illuſtration of the incon- 
r- veniences which — will incur, in caſe. of non- 


,, |: | naturalizing 
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naturalizing the Scots, that“ whatſoever ſeveral king- 
« doms or eſtates have been united in ſoveraignty, if 
te that union hath not been fortified and bound in with 
a further union, and namely that which is now in 
“ queſtion (of naturalization) this hath followed, that 
at one time or other they have broken, being upon 
& all occaſions apt to relapſe and revolt to the form- 
tc er ſeparation. Of this aſſertion the firſt example 
« that I will ſet before you, is of the memorable uni- 
4 on which was between the Romans and the Latins, 
« which-continued from the battle at the Lake of Re- 
«« gilla for many yeers, until the conſulſhip of Caius 
«& Plautius, and Lucius Emilius Mammercus: at which 
time there began, about this very point of natura- 
& lization, that war which was called Bellum ſociale, 
« being the moſt bloody and pernicious war that ever 
© the Roman ſtate endured ; wherein, after numbers 
« of battles, and infinite ſieges and ſurpriſals of towns, 
% the Romans in the end prevailed, and maſtered the 
« Latins: and as they had the honour of the war, ſo. 
« looking back into what perdition and confuſion they 
« were neer to have been brought, they preſently 
% naturalized them all.“ | 
Immediately thereafter, ſetting before our eyes the. 
example of Sparta, and the reſt of Peloponneſus their 
aſſociates, he ſaith thus: © The ſtate of Sparta was 
«« a nice and jealous ſtate of this point of imparting 
% naturalization to their confederates : but what was 
% the iflue of it? after they had held them in a kind 
« of ſociety and amity for divers yeers, upon the 
& firſt occaſion given, which was no more than the 
« ſurpriſal of the caſtle of Thebes, by certain deſpe- 
« rate conſpirators in the habit of maſters, there in- 
« ſued forthwith a general revolt and defection of. 
«© their aſſociates; which was the ruin of their ſtate, 
« never after to be recovered.” 
In the ſame diſcourſe he introduceth another exam- 
ple, though of latter times, which is this, that “ not- 
« withſtanding the kingdom of Aragon had in the 
c perſons of Ferdinand and Iſabella been united with 
ce the reſt of Spain, and that it had ſo continued for 
% many yeers, yet becauſe it was ſevered and * 
rom 
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from the other kingdoms of Spain in this point of 
naturalizacion, it fell out ſo, that, long after that 
upon the voice of a condemned man, out of the grate 
of a priſon, towards the ſtreet, that cried Libertad, 
Libertad, there was raiſed a dangerous rebellion, 
which with great difficulty was ſuppreſt with an 
army royal: after which victory nevertheleſs, to 
ſhun further inconveniencie, they were incorporat- 
ed with Caſtile, and the remanent regions of Spain, 
Piſa likewiſe being united unto Florence, without 
the benefit of naturalization, upon the firſt ſight of 
Charles the eight of France his expedition into Italy 
did revolt; yet afterwards it was reunited, and did 
obtain the forefaid benefit.“ | 

A little after, the better to perſwade the parlia- 


ment to the ſaid naturalization of the Scots, he ſub- 
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joineth theſe words: “ On the other part (Maſter 


Speaker) becauſe it is true which the Logicians ſay, 
Oppoſita juxta ſe poſita clarius eluceſcunt ; let us 
take a view, and we ſhall find, that whereſoeyer 
kingdoms and ſtates have been united, and that u- 
nion incorporated by the bond of naturalization mu- 
tually, you ſhall never obſerve them afterwards u- 
pon any occaſion of trouble or otherwiſe, to break 
and ſever again; as we ſee moſt evidently before 
our eyes. in our provinces of France; that is to ſay, 
Guyen, Provence, Normandy, Britain, which not- 
withſtanding the infinite infeſting troubles of that 
kingdom, never offered to break again. We fee 
the like effect in all the kingdoms of Spain, which 
are mutually naturalized; as Caſtile, Leon, Valen- 
cia, Andaluzia, Granada, Murcia, Toledo, Cata- 
lonia, and the reſt, except Aragon, which held the 
contrary courſe, and therefore had the contrary ſuc- 
ceſs: and laſtly, we ſee the like effect in our nati- 
on, which never rent aſunder after it was united; 
ſo as we now ſcarce know, whether the Heptar- 
chy was a true ſtory, or a fable: and therefore 
(Maſter Speaker) when | revolve with myſelf theſe 
examples, and others, ſo lively expreſſing the ne- 


ceſſity of a naturalization, to avoid a relapſe into a 


ſeparation, I muſt ſay, I do believe (and I would be 
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6 ſory to be found a prophet in it) that except we pro- 
« ceed with this naturalization, though not perhaps in 
« his majeſty's time, who hath ſuch intereſt in both 
© nations, yet in the mean time of his deſcendents, 
% theſe realms will be in continual danger to divide 
“ and break again. Now if any man be of that care- 
« leſs mind, maneat noſtros ea cura nepotes; or of that 
* hard mind, to leave things to be tried by the ſharp- 
« eſt ſword: ſure J am, he is not of St. Pauls opinion, 
« who affirmeth that whoſoever uſeth not foreſight, 
© and provilion for his family, is worſe then an infi- 
« del; much more if we ſhall not ule foreſight for 
« thele two kingdoms, that comprehend in them ſo 
« many families, but leave things open to the peril of 
«& future diviſion,” 

And ſo forth going on very efficaciouſly in confirma- 
tion of the premiſes, he proceeds to the benefits which 
ariſe to England by knitting the knot ſurer and ſtraiter 
between theſe two realms, by communicating natura- 
lization to Scotland : his words are theſe. 

« The benefits may appear to be two: the one 
« ſurety, the other greatneſs : touching ſurety, 
4% (Maſter Speaker) it was well ſaid by Titus Quin- 
% tus the Roman, touching the ſtate of Peloponneſus, 
ce that the tortoiſe is ſafe within her ſhell, Teſituds 
« intertzgumen tuta eſt ; but if there be any parts that 
* lie open, they endanger all the reſt, We know 
« well, that although the ſtate at this time be in a 
% happy peace, yet for the time paſt, the more an- 
* cient enemy is the French, and the more late the Spa- 
5 niard ; and both theſe had as it were their ſeveral 
« poſtern-gates, whereby they might have approach 
« and entrance to annoy us: France had Scotland, 
and Spain had Ireland; for theſe were but the two 
« acceſſes which did comfort and encourage both theſe 
© enemies to aſſail und trouble us: we lee that of 
& Scotland is cut off by the union cf theſe two 
kingdoms, if that it ſhall be made conſtant and per- 
manent ; that of Ireland is cut off likewiſe by the 
convenient ſituation of the weſt of Scotland towards 
the north of Ireland, where. the ſore was, 
which we ſee being ſuddenly cloſed by means cf 
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cc this ſalve; ſo that as now there are no parts of 


ce the ſtate expoſed to dayger to be a temptation to 


ce the ambition of foreigners, but their approaches 


c“ and avenues are taken away: for I do little doubt, 


ce but theſe foreigners, who had ſo little ſucceſs when 
ce they had thoſe advantages, will have much leſs com- 
& fort now, that they be taken from them. And ſo 
«© much for ſurety. 

He goes on: * For greatneſs (Maſter Speaker) I 


c think a man may ſpeak it ſoberly, and without brave. 


ry, that this kingdom of England having Scotland u- 
© nited, [reland reduced, and ſhipping maintained, is 
one of the greateſt monarchies, in forces truly eſ- 
« teemed, that hath been in the world; for certainly 
ce the kingdoms here on earth, have a reſemblance with 
& the kingdom of heaven, which our Saviour compar- 


eth not to any great kernal or nut, but to a very {mall 


cc grain, yet ſuch a one as is apt to grow and ſpread; 
ce and ſuch do I take to be the conſtitution cf this king- 
« dom, if indeed our country be referred to greatneſs 
« and power, and not quenched too much with the 
& conſideration of utility and wealth. For (Maſter 
Speaker) was it not, think you, a true anſwer that 
« Solon of Greece made to rich king Crœſus of Lydia, 
cc when he ſhewed unto him a great quantity of gold, 
ce that he had gathered together, in oſtentation of his 
« greatneſs and might? But Solon ſaid to him contra» 
& ry to his expectation, Why, Sir, if another come 
ce that hath better iron then you, he will be lord of 


ce all your gold. Neither is the authority of Machiavel 
% to be deſpiſed, who ſcorneth that proverb of State, 


ce taken firſt from a ſpeech of Mucianus, that monies 
cc are the ſinews of war; and faith there are no true 
« ſinews of war, but the very arms of valiant men. 

« Nay more ( Maſter Speaker) whoſoever ſhall Jook 
cc into the ſeminary and beginning of the monarchies 
c of the world, he ſhall find them founded in po- 
ec yerty. 

c Perſia, a country barren and poor in reſpect of 


e Media, which they reduced. 


4 Macedon, a kingdom ignoble and mercenary, until 
ce the time of Philip the ſon of Amintas. 


„Rome 


— 
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« Rome had a poor and paſtoral beginning. 

« The Turks, a band of Sarmachian Scyths, that in 
« a vagabond manner made incurſion upon that part 
&« of Aſia which is called Turcomania ; out of which, 
© after much varicty of fortune, ſprung the Ottoman 
« family, now the terrour of the world. 

„ So we know the Goths, Vandals, Alans, Huns, 
« Lombards, Normans, and the reſt of the Northern 
« people, in one age of the world, made their deſcent 
% and expedition upon the Roman empire; and came 
« not as rovers, to carry away prey, and be gone 
again, but planted themſelves in a number of rich 
« and fruntul provinces, where not only their genera- 
ce tions, but their names remain to this day; witneſs 
& Lombardy, Catalonia, a word compoſed of Goth and 
« Alan, Andaluzia, a name corrupted from Vandalitia ; 
« Hungaria, Normandy, and others: nay, the fortune 
of the Swiſſes of late yeers, which are bred in a 
% barren and mountanous country, is not to be forgot» 
ce ten; who firſt ruined the Duke of Burgundy, the 
« fame who had almoſt ruined the kingdom of France, 
cc what time after the battle near Granſon, the rich 
« Jewel of Burgundy, priſed at many thouſands, was 
c ſold for a few pence, by a common Swiſs, that knew 
cc no more what a jewel meant, then did Aſop's cock: 
c and again, the ſame nation, in revenge of a ſcorn, 
« was the ruine of the French kings affairs in Italy, 
« Lewis the twelfth; for that king, when he was preſ- 
« fed ſomewhat rudely by an agent of the Swiſlers to 
c raiſe their penſions, * broke into words of choler, 
«© what (ſaith he) will thoſe villains of the mountains 
« put a taſk upon me ? which words loft him his Dut- 
« chy of Milan, and chaſed him out of Italy. 

c All which examples (Maſter Speaker) do well prove 
c“ Solon's opinion of the authority and majeſty that iron 
« hath over gold, For confirmation hereof, a little af- 
« ter he ſays, Seeing the nation of Spain, which of an- 
« cient time ſerved many ages, firſt under Carthage, 
« then under Rome, after under Saracens, Goths, and 
« others, ſhould of late yeers take unto them that ſpirit 
« as to dream of a monarchy in the weſt, only becauſe 
« they have raiſed from ſome wild and unarmed peo- 
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ec ple, mines and ſtore of gold; and on the other ſide, 
« that this Iſland of Britain, ſeated and named as it is, 
« and that hath, I make no queſtion the beſt iron in 
ce the world, that is, the beſt ſouldiers of the world, 
& ſhall think of nothing but accompts and audits, 92017 
© and tuum, and Iicannct tell what, is truly very ſtrange. 
Finally, he cloſeth that his ſpeech with this period,“ I 
« have ſpoken (Maſter Speaker) out of the fountain 
« of my heart, Credidi, propter quod loguutus ſum ; I 
ce believed, therefore I ſpake. So my duty is per- 
formed: the judgement is yours; God direct it for 
the beſt.” 

In another ſpeech (again) uſed by the ſaid Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, in the lower houſe of parliament, by occa- 
fion of a motion concerning the union of laws, he ſpoke 
thus. g 8 

« And it pleaſe you (Maſter Speaker) were it now 
«« a time to with as it is to adviſe, no man ſhould be 
« more forward, or more earneſt then myſelf in this 
« wiſh, that his majeſty's ſubjects of England and Scot- 
<< land were governed by one law; and that for many 
c reaſons. | | 

Firſt, © Becaufe it will be an infallible aſſurance, 
« that there will never be any relapſe in ſucceeding 
ges to a ſeparation. 

Secondly, © Dulcis tractus pari jugo; if the draught 
< lie moſt upon us, and the yoke lie leaſt on them, or 
« jinverſe-wiſe, it is not equal. 

Thirdly, “ The qualities, and (as I may term it) 
e the elements of their laws and ours are ſuch as do 
% promiſe an excellent temperature in the compounded 
© body ; for if the prerogative here be too indefinite, it 
ä may be the liberty there is too fabounded : if our 
« laws and proceedings be too prolix and formal, it 
«© may be theirs are too informal and ſummary, 

Fourthly, “ I do diſcern, to my underſtanding, there 
« will be no great difficulty in this Work: for their 
laws, by that I can learn, compared with ours, are 
« like their language: for as their language hath the 
*« ſame routs that ours hath, but hath a little more 
* mixture of Latin and French: ſo their laws and 


«« cuſtoms have the like grounds that ours have, with 
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© a little more mixture of the civil law, and French 
% cuſtoms. ; 

« Laſtly, The mean to this work ſeemeth to me no 

6 leſs excellent, then the work itſelf; for if both laws 
«« ſhall be united, it is of neceſſity, for preparation and 
« inducement thereunto, that our own laws be renew- 
ed and recompiled, then the which, I think there 
cannot be a work more politick, more honourable, 
nor more beneficial to the ſubjects of the land for 
« all ages; for this continual heaping up of laws with- 
out digeſting them, maketh but a chaos and confu- 
« ſion, and turneth the laws many times to become but 
c ſnares to the people: and therefore this work I e- 
a ſteem to be indeed a work (rightly to terme x 
56 heroical, and that which if 1 might live to ſee, 
« would not deſire to live after. So that for this good 
cc wiſh of union of laws, 1 do conſent to the full ** A. 
little after he ſays, “ that this union of laws ſhould not 
«+ precede the naturalization, nor yet go along with 
« jt pari paſſu, but altogether ſucceed it, and that not 
© in the precedence of an inſtant, but in diſtance of 
ce time, becauſe the union of laws will aſk a great time 
<< to be perfected, both for the compiling and for the 
ce paſting of them; during all which time, if this mark 
* of ſtrangeneſs ſhould be denied to be taken away, I 
* ſear it may induce ſuch a habit of ſtrangeneſs, as 
„will rather be an impediment then a preparation to 
further proceeding.” 

And albeit in the concluſion of his ſpeech he ſaith, 
ce that he holdeth this motion of union of laws very 
„ worthy, and ariſing from very good minds, but not 
c proper for that time ;** yet do 1 think that, for this 
time, and as the jancture of affairs is for the preſent, 
it is very proper and expedient. 

Therefore, although, in ſome parcels of the fore ſaid 
diſcourſe not here recited, many pregnant reaſons to 
thoſe that oppoſed the naturalization uf the Scots, be- 
cauſe that nation was annexed to England by inheri- 
tance, and not conqueſt, be exhibited, to ſhew that 
the grant of the benefit thereof ſhonld not be obſtruct» 
ed, for that Scotland was not a conquered country ; 
as allo why the Scots unwillingneſs to reccive the _— 
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gliſh laws, ſhould be no impediment to their naturali- 
zation: and that in Robert Calvin's caſe, which is ex- 
tant to be ſeen in the ſeventh book of Sir Edward 
Cook's reports, many excellent things are deduced in 
favour of the poſ/tnati of that realm, notwithſtanding 
the diverſity of laws, and Scotland's then unacknow- 
ledged ſubordination to the meer authority of this land; 
yet ſeeing the face of affairs is quite altered from what 
it was then, and that the Englith civility and good car- 
riage may gain ſo much upon the affections of the peo- 
ple there, as to make them in a very ſhort tpace to be 
of the ſame cuſtoms, manners, and language with them; 
I do really believe if Sir Francis Bacon and Sir Ed- 
ward Cook were now living, that both of them would 
uranimouily adviſe the ſtate and ſoverainty of this 
iſland to allow unto Scotland (which neither is nor ne- 
ver was a kingdom more then Wales was of old) the 
ſame priveledges and immunities (in every thing) that 
Wales now hath, (and which the Scots have in France, 
a Tanluririne country? to enjoy every where in all 
things, the emoluments and benefits competent to the 
free-born ſubjects of England; and to this effect, to 
impower that nation with liberty to chuſe their repre- 
ſentatives to be ſent hither to this their ſoveraign par- 
liament, that the publick truſtees of England, Scotland, 
and Wales, may at Weſtminſter jointly concur for the 
weal of the whole ile, as members of one and the ſame 
incorporation. Theſe two knights, one whereof was 
lord high chancellor of England, and the other atturny 
general, and lord chief juſtice of the common pleas, 
were good and wiſe men, full of honour, free ſrom 
prevarication and by-reſpects, learned lawyers, ex- 
cellent {cholars, fluent orators, and (above all) wor- 
thy, loving, and ſincere patriots of England; for which 
cauſe I hope ſo many exquiſite qualities meeting (as 
it were) in one conſtellation, by vertue of a powerful 
influence upon the mindes of the ſupreme ſenate of 
the land, will incline the hearts of every one not to 
diſſent from the judgment and approbation of theſe two 
ſo eminent judges and zealous Enghſh men; and that 
ſo much the rather, that to the accompliſhment of ſo 


commendible a work, we are conducted by nature it- 
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ſelf, which, having made us divi/os orbe Britannes, 
ſheweth, (by the antiperiſtatick faculty of a fountain 
or ſpring-well in the ſummer ſeaſon, whole nature is 
to be the colder within it{elf, the greater circumobre- 
ſiſtence of heat be in the air, which ſurrounds it that 
we ſhould cordially clole to one another, unite our 
forces, and the more vigourouſly improve the interna! 
ſtrength we have of on ſelves, the greater that the out- 
ward oppoſition and hoſtility appear againſt us of the 
circumjacent outlandiſh nations which inviron us on all 
ſides. 

This was not heeded in ancient times, by reaſon of 
the ſurquedry of the old Engliſh, who looked on the 
Scots with a malignant aſpect ; and the profound poli- 
cy of the French, in caſting (for their own ends) the 
ſpirit of diviſion betwixt the two nations, to widen the 
breach. But now that the Engliſh have attained to a 
greater dexterity in encompaſſing their facienda's of 
{tate, and deeper reach in conſidering what for the fu- 
ture may prove moſt honourable and lucrative, will 
2 expert phyſician to a patient ſick of a con- 

umption in his noble parts, Who applieth cordials and 
not coroſives; and lenitives rather then cauters) ſtrive 
more (as I imagine) to gain the love and affection of 
the Scots, thereby to ſave the expence of any more 
blood or money, then for overthrowing them quite in 
both their bodies and fortunes, to maintain the charge 
of an everlaiting war againſt the ſtorms of the climate, 
the fierceneſs of diſcontented people, inacceſſibility of 
the hills, and ſometimes univerſal penury, the mother 
of plague and famine; all which inconveniencies may 
be eaſily prevented without any charge at all, by the 
ſole gaining of the hearts of the country. 

By which means, patching up old rents, cementing 
what formerly was broken, and by making of ancient 
foes new friends, we will ſtrengthen ourſelves, and 
weaken our enemies; and raiſe the iſle of Britain to 
that height of glory, that it will become formidable 
to all the world beſides. 

In the mean while, the better to incorporate the 
three dominions of England, Scotland, and Wales, and 
more firmly to conſolidate their union, it were Ep 
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mils (in my opinion) that (as little rivers, which uſe 
to loſe their names when they run along into the cur- 
rent of a great flood) they have their own peculiar 
titles laid aſide, and totally diſcharged into the vaſt 
gulph of that of Great Britain. 

But if upon any emergent occaſion, it be thought 
fit to make mention of Ireland, and the ſeveral domi- 
nions of Britain, in an orderly enumeration, to place 
Ireland (as I conceive it) before Scotland, is very pre- 
poſtrous; not but that Ireland is a far more fertil coun- 
try, and that the Iriſh may be as good as any men : 
that the Scots in theſe latter yeers may be much de- 
generated from the magnanimity of their fore-fathers, 
and that the ſucceeding progeny may perhaps prove 
little better; or as you will: for be the ſoil or climate 
never ſo good or bad, with a permanence, or rather 
immutability in either of thoſe qualities, the reſpective 
natives and inhabitants thereof will nevertheleſs, ac- 
cording to the change of times, be ſubject to a viciſſi- 
tude of vice and vertue, as may appear by the incli- 
nations of the Greeks and Romans now, compared 


with thoſe of their anceſtors, in the days of Xerxes 
and Hannibal: but only that I conceive priority to be 


more due to Scotland (although I ſhould ſpeak nothing 
of its more immaculate reputation both abroad and at 
home, and of a longer ſeries of ſovereigns that ſway- 
ed ſcepter there in a continuate uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion) and that becauſe of its greater conformity 
with, and proximity to the nation of England ; the 
people whereof, if they would imitate the faſhion cf 
the warlike Romans, ſhould ſay Scots and Iriſh, as the 
Romans did, Latins and Gauls, or Latins and Sicilians, 
by reaſon of the Latins vicinity and nearer adjacence 


to Rome; although Sicily was more fruitfull and opu- 


lent then Latium, and the Gaules more populous and 
every whit as fierce in the field as the Latins. 

I am afraid that I have treſpaſſed a little upon the 
patience of the reader, by inſiſting ſo long in my diſ- 
courſe upon Scotland : yet in regard of my obligation 
and bound duty to the author of the ahove-recited loſt 
papers, whoſe native foil it is, I could hardly do le ſs, 
ſeeing it is for the good of him, that this whole trac- 
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tate is compiled, and to his behalf, who expects not, 
(as hath been ſaid already in 20 page, and abundant- 
ly proved by the fifteenth axiom) either recompenſe 
or puniſhment for his countries ſake : he likewiſe hop- 
eth, by vertue of the {aid axiom, that his being a meer 
priſoner of war, without any further delinquencie, 
will not militate much againſt him, if the ſubjects of 
the land, by inventions of his, attain to what is con- 
ducible to them, in ſaving of expence, as by the dil- 
coyery proffered to the public, he is able to make good 
when required thereto : that either money or lands, 
if not both, ſhould be due to him for the diſcloſure of 
ſo prime a ſecret, is clearly demonſtrated by the ſix- 
teenth : and that the ſtate will be no leſs courteous and 
fayourable to him, then to any other priſoner of war 
proportionably, is plainly evidenced by the ſeven- 
teenth : That the ſupreme authority of the iſle, in mat- 
ter of the liberty of his perſon, and that of his brother's 
and menial ſervants, together with the enjoyment of 
his own houſes, lands and rents, free from ſequeſtration, 
confiſcation compoſition, and gariſoning, ſhould allowhim 
the ſame conditions granted to any other no more de- 
{ſerving then himſelf, is manifeſtly proved by the eigh- 
teenth : that therefore he ſhould obtain the greater 
favours (as aforeſaid} is proved by the nineteenth : 
and that if to no other priſoner of all his country be 
truly competent, but to himſelf alone, the ample cha- 
racter (in all its branches, as it is ſpecified in the 138, 
and 139, pages) which I have given of him, 
and could not conceal, being much leſs then his due ; 
then, inſtead of a recompence for the ſurpluſage of 
wherein others are defective, which he covets not, 
none certainly of all the Scottiſh nation, whether pri- 
ſoner or other, ſhould receive from the ſtate ſo great 
favours and courteſies as himſelf, becauſe (without 
prejudice be it ſpoke to any man) he did from the 
beginning of theſe inteſtine broiles walk in an even, 
if not a more conſtant tract of blameleſs carriage, free 
from hypocriſie. covetouſneſs, and tergiverſation, then 
any of his compatriots: that notwithitanding the ſtrict- 
nels of his allegience to ſupreme authority, and the 
many ties of obedience that lie upon any ſubject what- 
foever 
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ſoever, he may by virtue of his own merit deſerve a 
reward from the itate, is clear by the twentieth : and 
that for the imparting of this invention and others, to 
public acceptance, which are fo properly his own, 
that no other brain, that ever was or is, did contribute 
any thing to their eduétion, he may lawfully claim 
right to a competency of retributiun, is made patent 
by the one and twentieth. 

And laſtly, the author deſiring no more but the 
grant of the foreſaid demands, although by the ſtrict 
rule of commutative juſtice, it {ſhould leem to be a re- 
ward by too many ſtages inferior to the diſcovery of 
ſo prime an invention; yet that the ſtate doth him nei- 
ther wrong nor injuſtice therein provided he be not 
denyed of what he requireth, is fully cleared by the 
two and twentieth, or laſt axiom. 

This apodictick courſe by a compolitive method 
theorematically to infer conſequences from infallible 
maxims, With all poſſible ſuccinctneſs, I thought fit to 
embrace; becaute, to have analytically couched thoſe 
verities, by mounting the ſcale of their probation u- 
pon the proſyllogiſtick ſteps of variouſly amplified con- 
firmations, would have been a procedure for its pro- 
lixity unſuitable to the pregnancy of the ſtate, whoſe 
intuitive ſpirits can at the firit hearing diſcern the 
ſtrength of manifold concluſions (without the labour of 
ſubſuming) in the very buwels and chaos of their 
principles. 

I could truly (having before my eyes ſome known 
treatiſes of the author, whoſe mule 1 honour, and the 
ſtrain of whole pen to imitate, is my greateſt ambition) 
have enlarged this diſcourſe with a choicer variety of 
phraſe ; and made it overflow the field of the readers 
underſtanding, with an inundation of greater;cloquence: 
and that one way, tropologetically, by metonymical, 
ironical, metaphorical, and ſynecdochical inſtruments 
of elocution, in all their ſeveral kinds, artificially af- 
fected, according to the nature of the ſubject, with 
emphatical expreſſions, in things of great concernment 
with catachreſtical, in matters of meaner moment; 
attended on each fide reſpectively with an epiplect ick 
and exegetick moditication ; ; with hyperbolical, either 
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epitatically or hypocoriſtically, as the purpoſe requir- 
ed to be elated or extenuated, they qualifying meta- 
phors, and accompanied with apoſtrophes : and laſtly, 
with allegories of all forts, whether apologal, affabu- 
latory, parabolary, enigmatick, or parzmial. And 
on the other part Schematologctically adorning the 
propoſed theam with the moſt eſpecial and chief flow- 
ers of the garden of rhetorick, and omiting no figure 
either of diction or ſentence, that might contribute to 
the ears inchantment, or perſwaſion of the hearer. 

I could have introduced in caſe of obſcurity ſynoni- 
mal, exargaſtick, and palilogetick elucidations ; for 
ſweetneſs of phraſe, antimetathetic commutations of 
epithets: for the vehement excitation of a matter, 
exclamations in the front, and the epiphonema's in 
the reer. I could have uſed, for the promptlyer ſtir- 
ing up of paſſion, apoſtrophal and proſopopœial diver- 
ſions : and for the appealing and ſettling of them, ſome 
epanorthotick revocations, and apoſiopetick reſtraints. 
I could have inſerted dialogiſmes, diſplaying their in- 
terrogatory part with communicartively-py{matick and 
ſuſtentative flouriſhes ; or proleptically, with the re- 
ſurative ſchemes of anticipatioa and ſubjection: and 
that part which concerns the reſponſory, with the fi- 
gures of permiſfion and conceſſion g 

Speeches extending a matter beyond what it is- 
auxetically, digreſſively, tranſititioſſuy, by ratiocina- 
tion, /Etiology, circumlocution; and otherways I could 
have made uſe of: as likewiſe with words diminiſhing 
the worth of a thing, tapinotically, periphraſtically, by 
rejection, tranſlation, and other meanes, I could have 
ſerved myſelf. 

There is neither definition, diſtribution, epitrochiſm, 
increment, caracteriſm, hypotypoſis, or any ſcheme 
figurating a ſpeech by reaſon of what is in the thing 
to our purpoſe thereby ſignified, that I needed 
to have omitted: nor, had I been ſo pleaſed, would 
I have paſt by the figurative expreſhons of what is 
withont any thing of the matter in hand : whether 
paradigmatical, iconical, ſymbolical, by compariſon, 
or any other kind of ſimile: or yet paradoxical, para- 
molegetick, paradiaſtolary, antipophoretick, cromatick, 

| or 
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or any other way of figurating a ſpeech by oppoſition, 
being formules of oratory, whereby we ſubjoin what 
is not expected; confeſs ſomething that can do us no 
harm ; yield to one of the members, that the other 
may be removed ; allow an argument, to oppoſe a 
{tronger; mix praiſe with diſpraiſe, and ſo forth 
through all manner of illuſtration and decorement of 
purpoles by contrarieties, and repugnance. 

All thoſe figures and tropes, beſides what are not 
here mentioned (theſe {ynecdochially ſtanding for all, 
to ſhun the tediouſneſs of a too prolix enumeration) 
I could have adhibited to the embelliſhment of this 


tractate, had not the matter itſelf been more preva- 


lent with me, then the ſuperficial formality of a quaint 
diſcourſe. 


i could have firreted cut of topick celluls ſuch variety | 


of arguments tending to my purpoſe, and ſeconded 
them with ſo many divers refutations, confirmations, 
and proſyllogiſtick deductions, as after the large man- 
ner of their ſeveral amplifications according to the 
rules of art, would, contexed together, have framed 
a book of a great quarto ſize, in an arithmetical pro- 
portion of length to its other two dimenſions of breadth 
and thickneſs; that is to ſay, its breadth ſhould ex- 
ceed the thickneſs thereof by the ſame number of 


inches and no more, that it is ſurpaſſed by the length; 


in which conſidering the body thereof could be con- 
tained no leſs than ſeven quires of paper at leaſt; and 
yet notwithſtanding this ſo great a bulk, I could have 
diſpoſed the contents of its whole ſubjected matter ſo 


appolitely into partitions, for facilitating an impreſſion 


in the readers memory, and preſemed it to the un- 


derſtanding in ſo ſpruce a garb, that ſpirits bleſt with. 


leiſure, and free from they urgency. of ſerious em- 
ployments, would happily have beſt, wed as Vberally 
ſome hours thereon, as on the perufal of a new-coined 
romance; or ſtrange hiſtory of love-adventures. 


For althongh the figures and tropes above rehearſed 


ſeem in their au ſignato (as they ſignifie meer no- 
tional circumſtances, affections, Sons. and depen- 
dences on words, to be a little pedantical, and to the 
{mooth touch of a delicate ear, ſomewhat. harſh and 
| {cabrous x 
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ſcabrous : yet in their exerced act (as they ſuppone 
for things reduplicatively as things in the firſt appre- 
henſion of the mind by them ſignified) I could, even 
in far abſtruſer purpoſes, have fo fitly adjuſted them 
with apt and proper terms, and with ſuch perſpicuity 
couched them, as would have been ſuitable to the ca- 
pacities of courtiers and young ladies, whoſe tender 
hearing, for the moſt part, being more taken with 
the infinuating harmony of a well concerted period, 
in its Iſocoletick and pariſonal members, then with the 
never-ſo-pithy a fancy of a learned ſubject, deſtitute 
of the illuſtriouſneſs of {fo patherick ornaments, will 
ſooner convey perſwaſion to the interior faculties, 
from the raviſhing aſſault of a well diſciplined diction, 
in a parade of curiouſly muſtered words in their ſeve-- 
ral ranks and files, then by the vigour and fierceneſs 
of never ſo many powerful ſquadrons of a promiſcu- 
ouſly-digeited elocution into bare logical arguments: 
for the ſweetneſs of their diſpoſition is more eaſily 
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and by the muſick and ſymmetry of a diſcourſe in its 
external appurtenances, then by all the puiſſance ima» 
ginary of the ditty or purpoſe diſcloſed by it. 

But ſeeing the prime ſcope of this Treatiſe is to te- 
ſtify my utmoſt endeavours to do all the ſervice I can 
to Sir Thomas Urquhart, both for the procuring of 
his liberty, and intreating the ſtate, whoſe priſoner 
he is, to allow him the enjoyment of his own, leſt by 
his thraldom and diitreſs {uſeful to no man) the publick 
ſhould be deprived of thoſe excellent inventions, whoſe 
emiſſion totally dependeth upon the grant of his en- 
largement and freedom in both eſtate and perſon : 
and that to a ſtate which reſpecteth ſubſtance more 
then ceremony, the body more then the ſhadow, and 
ſolidity more then oſtentation, it would argue grout 
indiſcretion in me, to become no other ways a ſuitor 
for that worthy gentleman than by emancipating my 
vein upon the full career of rhetorical excurſions, ap- 
proving myſelf thereby like to thoſe navigators, gun- 
ners, and horſemen, who uſe more ſail then ballaſt, 
more powder then ball, and employ the ſpur more 
then the bridle, | 

Thereſore 
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Therefore is it, chat laying aſide all the conſidera- 
tions of thoſe advantages and prerogatives a neat ex- 
preſſion in fluent terms hath over the milder ſex and 
miniard youth, and ſetting before my eyes the reve- 
rence and gravity of thoſe ſupereminent men to whom 
my expectation of their non-retutal of my requeſt hath 
emboldened me to make my addreſſes; I hold it now 
expedient (without further adoe) to ſtop the current 
of my pen, and in token of the duty I owe to him 
whoſe caule I here aſſert, to give way to his more li- 
terate and compleat elucibrations ; which that the 
may the ſooner appear to the eyes of the world, for 
the advancement of both vertue and learning, I yet 
once more, and that moſt heartily, beſeech the preſent 
ſtate, parliament, and ſupream council of Great Britain, 
to vouchſafe vnto the aforeſaid Sir Thomas Urguhart 
of Cromarty, knight, heritable ſheriff and proprietary 
thereof, a grant of the releaſement of his perſon from 
any impriſonment whereunto at the diſcretion of thoſe 
that took his parole he is engaged; the poſſeſſion like- 
wiſe of his houſe of Cromarty free from gariſoning, 
and the enjoyment of his whole eſtate in lands, with- 
out affecting it with any other, either public or private 
burthen then hath been of his own contracting, and 


that with the dignities thereto belonging of heredita- 


ry ſheriff-ſhip, patronage of the three churches there, 
and admiralty of the ſeas betwixt Caithneſs and Inver- 
neſs incluſively (with ſubordination nevertheleſs to 
the high admiral of the land) together with all the o- 
ther priviledges and immunities, which both in his 
perſon, and that of his predeceſſors, hath been from 
time to time accounted due by inheritance to the houſe 
of Cromatty, and that for the love of the whole iſland 
on which he offereth, in compenſation, to beſtow a 
benefit (under pain of forfeiture of all he hath) of ten 
times more worth. As this is my humble petition, ſo 
is it conform to the deſires vr all the beſt ſpirits of 
England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 


Pity it were to refuſe ſuch, 


As aſk but little, and give much, 


The Liſt of thoſe Scots mentioned in this book, who have 
been generals abroad within theſe fifty yeers. 


Sir Patrick Ruthven, 

Gen. Rutherford. 

Lord Spence, 

Sir Alexander Leſly, Dux 
federis, 


The Liſt of other Scottiſh officers mentioned in this trea- 
tiſe, who were all Colonels abroad, and ſome of then - 


general perſons. 


Lieutznant Generals, 
David Leſly. 
Sir James Livingſtoun. 
William Baillie, 

Major Generals, 
Lodovick Lindſay. 
Robort Monro. 
Thomas Ker. 

Sir David Drumond. 
Sir James Lumſden. 
Sir John Hepburn. 
Robert Lumſden. 
Lord James Dowglas. 
Watchtown Hepburn, 
John Leſly. 

Colonels. 
Alexander Hamiltion, ge- 
neral of the artillery. 
Alexander Ramſay, quar- 

ter maſter-general. 
Col, Anderſon. 
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Col. Dowglas, . 


Sir Alexander Leſly, in 
Moſcovy. | 
James King. 
Marquis Leſly. 
Marquis Hamilton, 


Earl of Buccleuch, 

Sir James Balantine, 
Sir William Balantine. 
Sir David Balfour. 

Sir Henry Balfour 
Col. Boyd. 

Col. Brog. 

Col. Bruce. 

James Ceckburne. 
Col. Colon. 

Lord Colvil. 

Alex. Crawford, 

Col. Crichtoun. 
Alex. Cunningham. 
George Cunningham. 
Robert Cunningham. 
Willlam Cunningham. i. 
George Dowglas. 

Col. Douglas. 


Col. Edinton. 


Col. Edmond. 
Col. Erſkin. 


Earl of Argyle. 
Col. Armeſtrong. 


U Alex. 
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Alex. Forbas. 

Alex, Forbas. 

Arthur Forbas, 

Fines Forbas. 

John Forbas. 

Lord Forbas. 

Sir John Fullerton, 
'Thomas Garne, 
Alex, Gordon, 

Alex. Gordon, 

John Gordon. 

Col. Gordon. 

Sir Andrew Gray. 
William Gun. 

Col. Gun. 

Sir Frederick Hamilton. 
James Hamilton. 
John Hamilton. 
Hugh Hamilton. 

Sir Francis Henderſon. 
Sir John Henderſon. 
Thomas Hume. 

Col. Hunter. 
Edward Johnſton. 
James Johnſton. 
William Johnſton. 
Sir John Innes. 

Earl of Irvin. 
William Keith. 

John Kinindmond. 
Patrick Kinindmond. 
Thomas Kinindmond. 
William Kinindmond. 
Walter Lecky 

Col. Lermond. 

Alex. Lelly. 

George Leſly. 

John Leſly. 

Robert Leſly, 
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Col. Liddel. 
Andrew Lindſay, 
George Liudſay. 
Col. Lithgow. 
Col. Livingſtoun 
Robert Lumſden. 
Col. Lyon, 

Col. Mathiſon. 

Sir John Meldrum. 
Ailca Monro. 
Fowles Monro. 
Hector Monro. 
Obitel Monro. 
Col. Moriſon. 

Sir Patrick Marray. 
Col. Mouat. 

Col. Ramſey, 
James Ramſey. 
Lord Reay. 

Col. Robertſon, 
Col. Rower, 
Francis Ruthven. 
John Ruthven. 

L. Sancomb. 

Col. Sandilands. 
Robert Scot, 
James Seaton. 
James Seaton. 

Sir John Seaton, 
William Sempil. 
Francis Sinclair. 
Col. Spang. 

James Spence, 

L. Spynay. 
Robert Stuart. 
Thomas Thomſon. 
John Urquhart. 
Col. Wederburne.. 
Col: Wilſon, 


I have 


IF} > 

| have not mentioned here Lieutenant General John 
Middletoun, Lieutenant General Sir Wiher Selfour, 
nor General Major Sir George Monro, &c. becauſe 
they returned from the forraign countries, where they 
did officiate (though in places over both horſe and foot 
of great concernment) beſore they had obtained the 
charge of colonels. 

As for pricking down into columns thoſe other Scots 
in my book renowned for literature and perional va— 
lue, I held it not expedient; for that the ſum of them 
doth fall fo far ſhort of the number I have cmintted, 
that proportioned to tlic aggregate of all who in that 
nation, ſince the yeer 1650, (without reckoning any 
intruſted in military employments, either at home or 
abroad) have deſerved praiſe in arms and arts, jointly 
or diſ-junctively, it would bear the analogy fto uſe 
a leſſer definite for a greater indefinite) of a ſrbnovi- 
tripartient eights ; that is to ſay in plain Engliſh, the 
whole being the dividend, and my nomenclature the 
diviſor, the quotient would be nine, with a fraction 
of three eights : or yet more clearly, as the propor- 
tion of 72 to 675. | 
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